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THE 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


NE of the first aims of this Review, as our readers are 
A alg is to focus Progressive opinion, independently of 
Party organisations and official policies. It is, therefore, with 
peculiar interest that we watch the gradual transmutations by 
which the outward forms of Party are brought into harmony with 
the opinions and motives which create them. The familiar outcry 
that ‘‘the Party System is dead,’’ is merely a symptom, to those 
who look ahead, that one of these transmutations is in progress, 
and has reached a critical stage. The impending General Elec- 
tion, whenever it may come, may be expected to reveal, in each 
of the historic Parties, a considerable shifting of the centre of 
gravity. The last extension of the franchise, the full effects of 
which are only now coming to light, is still the main cause of 
the change. The fact that each party must appeal to a great 
mass of half-educated people has modified, and will for some 
time continue to modify, its traditional policy. Mr. Chamberlain 
describes himself as a ‘‘ missionary ’’; but the teaching function 
of politicians is probably exaggerated. The general spirit of a 
Party’s policy is dictated by the majority of its supporters at 
the polls. It is becoming increasingly evident, that the Conser- 
vative can no longer hope to find acceptance for that reasoned 
philosophy of politics, involving the maintenance of class privi- 
leges, which guided the mind, say, of the late Lord Salisbury. 
Nor can the Liberal hope to find acceptance for that theory 
of industrial and social liberty, which he received from his pre- 
decessors, but which is neither simple enough for the masses to 
understand, nor successful enough in its practical application to 
win the adherence of the unthinking. 

To know the Ministerial policy ¢f the future, we must ask the 
question : Of what colour will the majority of the Unionist voters 
be? They will not be Conservatives by conviction; they will 
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certainly not be mere opponents of Home Rule. There will be, 
of course, the ‘‘ Chamberlainite,’’ and the more timid ‘‘ Bal- 
fourite.’’ But there is one common idea which will unite them, 
and which, we venture to think, will form the leading element in 
their future policy. It is the idea that the Unionist Party (by 
whatever name it may hereafter be known) is the party that may 
be trusted to defend the Empire, to ‘‘stick up for us against 
the foreigner.’ It is to this that the most successful of the 
Unionist orators will, consciously or not, be appealing. It is 
admirably suited to their present requirements. First, it gives 
to their policy an apparent foundation of truth: it appropriates 
to them one important aspect of the national needs, which their 
opponents are liable to forget, and which they can with some 
justice claim as their special province. No English Party lasts 
long without some such foundation as this. Second, it gives 
what is now indispensable, the means of appealing to the mob. 
The support which formerly came from the genuine Conservatism 
of the few, and the self-seeking of important classes, is now to 
be sought from an even more certain and abundant source—the 
fears, the conceit, the prejudice, and the sensationalism of the 
uneducated masses. It is not generally realised how easy it still 
is, not only to create a scare, but to maintain the temper of mind in 
which scares arise. It is done by constantly assuming, without 
openly insisting, that nations must always be mutually hostile, 
that we may be at any moment fighting for our existence, that 
our policy must be, in the main, a preparation for Armageddon, 
and that home politics are, therefore, comparatively unimportant. 
We know then, what we may expect. The Unity of the Empire, 
Protection, Retaliation, Preference, Frontier Policy, National 
Defence, the attitude of Germany, the North Sea incident, and 
so forth, will be treated with varying degrees of subtlety or 
crudeness, in proportion to the enlightenment of the audience. 
One social question—Foreign Immigration—will be kept to 
the front on Unionist platforms in spite of the poor results it 
produced at Mile End; and the Government, if it is both wise 
and unscrupulous, will go out on an Aliens Exclusion Bill. 


And what, then, will be the colour of the majority of Liberal 
voters? Surely that which is most opposed to the tendencies 
just sketched. The Liberal who is inclined to compromise with 
present-day Imperialism will work less hard for his party than 
the enthusiastic “‘ anti-Jingo.’’ And of the waverers and inde- 
pendents, it will only be the ‘‘ imperially-minded’”’ who will 
desert the Liberal candidates. ” The bulk of those who vote against 
the Government will be men who resent the concentration of 
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interest and resources on foreign affairs in view: of the crying 
social evils at home; and the electoral contest itself will only 
confirm and intensify their convictions. There can be no doubt 
that it is in the Labour Party, using that term in a wide sense, 
that this attitude of mind is to be found in its purest form. We 
shall not be surprised to see a large increase in the number 
of Labour members, and an increased leavening of Liberalism 
with ‘‘Labour’’ ideas. Side by side with the revolt against 
Imperialism, will be found the revolt against the old- 
fashioned Individualism which is failing, more and more evi- 
dently, to justify itself to the awakening consciousness of the 
poor. Official Liberalism, no less than official Unionism, is dead. 
Behind each of the historic Parties there is forming a new Party 
which is destined to take its place, because it is based on the 
demands of the masses of the people. But the adherents of the 
old Parties do not understand. For Progressives, the one com- 
fort is, that the majority of Liberal candidates have never thought 
out their policy. They will have to improvise their measures; 
but at least they will be comparatively free from sectional bias. 
Their minds will be virgin soil for new ideas to grow in. 


But let us see what would be the effect of the passing of that 
measure which, as we have said, is likely to be the rallying-point 
of the Unionist legions. The ill-fated Aliens Bill of last year 
evoked so little attention, that there are still some sections 
of the population who either advocate or dread its re-appear- 
ance as a great change of policy. Detestable indeed in its 
tendency the proposal is, from the standpoint of liberty. <A 
few wretched exiles would be sent back to the territories of 
their persecutors. Home Secretaries would be able to ex- 
clude the future Mazzinis of Socialist revolutions in Europe. 
Russian police would tickle the fears of our reactionary officials 
to get the constitutional enemies of the Tsar returned to Russia 
as criminals. Here would be our real loss. But no terms can 
adequately describe the sublime insignificance of the proposal 
in its economic effect on the present condition of Labour in 
England. If twenty thousand aliens were to be excluded every 
year, there might be some result, bad or good, upon the Labour 
market. But the whole annual increase of the alien population 
is only 7,000 a year, according to the most trustworthy estimate 
of the Alien Immigration Commission. If we excluded four 
times as many per cent. as the United States exclude under their 
rigorous laws, we should keep out 280 persons a year. No 
wonder the working-class electorate is unresponsive to the out- 
cries of the anti-alien reformer. It is not worth while to keep a 
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Government in office which closes the door to thousands of white 
miners in Johannesburg, and throws thousands of men out of 
employment in the sugar trades at home, for the sake of improving 
the Labour market by the exclusion of a small ship-load of aliens 
every year. Popular prejudice against Jews and foreigners has 
not yet carried our working-class so far, as the result of the Mile 
End election proves. 

Nevertheless, this agitation, however paltry in its immediate 
results, deserves strenuous resistance as a part of the larger anti- 
alien policy of the Chamberlainites. To exclude the foreigner, 
to blame the foreigner, to tax the foreigner, to hate the 
foreigner, and eventually to fight the foreigner, is the glum 
sequence which Birmingham Protection naturally leads to. 
Instead of seeking for the causes of bad trade, lack of employ- 
ment, sweating, and overcrowding, in our own bad laws and 
over-taxation, the cry of the Chamberlainite is ever that the 
foreigner is to blame. It is one of the fundamental fallacies and 
passions with which Progressives have now to do battle. The 
true causes of our present discontents lie primarily in our own 
indifference, in the anti-popular legislation of our present rulers, 
and, not least, in the national extravagance into which we are 
forced by our eternal suspicion of aliens, whether Kaisers or 
shirtmenders. 


This is the time of year at which his obligations to the State 
are most clearly realised by the fairly well-to-do citizen. Making 
all allowance for the exceptionally virtuous, who responded to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s whip by anticipating the 
orthodox date of payment, and the class (more numerous, it is 
to be feared) who resist to the latest the claims of the tax-gatherer, 
we shall be fairly safe in assuming that a very large number of 
the most deserving members of the community are now con- 
templating ruefully the holes made in their bank balances by 
cheques drawn, during the month just passed, in payment of 
direct taxes. The hardest case is, probably, that of the moderately 
successful professional man, dependent solely upon his health, 
industry, and brains for his present livelihood and for a provision 
against the future. By dint of many years of patient work, which 
leave him now no unlimited vista of future activities, he has 
reached an income which, while it gives him no claim to exemp- 
tion under the Income Tax Acts, does not rise much above the 
line of claim. He has taken upon himself the responsibilities 
of husband and father; and one of the most important of all these 
—that for the education of his children—is now pressing upon 
him with increasing force. Let us suppose that such a man is 
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earning a net income of £1,000 a year. Upon him the Income 
Tax demand of £50 falls as a serious blow. To the man with 
an income of £20,000, a payment of £1,000, though no trifle, is 
not a very serious matter. He would, probably, if his tastes 
lay in that direction, be prepared to pay as much for a motor car 
or a yacht. To a genteel beggar, drawing an income from 
funds accumulated by his father or grandfather, there are many 
ways of escape open. He can move to a slightly cheaper hotel 
on the Riviera, or retrench in wines, cigars, and curios, or look 
about for a small sinecure. But none of these resources is open 
to the professional man. His time is not his own, he cannot 
leave his neighbourhood, he dares not even cut down his modest 
expenditure. When he has paid his £50, there are still other 
claims upon him. He lives in a house rated at (say) £90 a year. 
The Land Tax is a farce; so that does not, in all probability, 
trouble him. But Inhabited House Duty is no farce. It claims 
from him another three or four pounds. If he lives in the country, 
he has to pay duty on a vehicle of some sort, probably on a man- 
servant and a dog or two. What wonder if he is now asking 
himself why he should pay all this direct tribute, to say nothing 
of the indirect taxes on his tea, his sugar, and his modest cellar ? 
The benefit which he receives from the State appears to him a 
very inadequate return; for it should never be forgotten that by 
far the greatest benefit apparently derived from State protection 
is really derived from the voluntary co-operation of the mass of 
law-abiding citizens. Can he avoid the conclusion that the real 
cause of the crippling demands on his purse are the credulity 
and bad judgment which led us into the South African War? 
Our present rulers (for Lord Salisbury had nothing to do with it 
and Mr. Chamberlain, though he shirks responsibility, cannot 
escape it) believed that the Rand capitalists were patriotic, and 
that the Boers wouldn’t fight. On both cardinal points they 
were wrong; and disaster followed, for, with the exception of 
those whose sentiments belong to the toth century rather 
than the 2oth, all admit that the’ war, justifiable or not, was a 
disaster of the profoundest kind. For that disaster we are now 
paying; but, unhappily, it is too often the wrong ‘‘ we’’—the 
innocent, not the guilty. In these matters we have much to 
learn from our Colonies, which are peopled by no speculative 
dreamers, but by men of hard common sense. If things go wrong 
financially there, Ministers’ salaries are reduced, and the remedy 
rarely fails to prove effectual. And our colonists do not swallow 
the monstrous fiction that to tax a man with £1,000 a year and a 
man with £20,000, at the same rate, is to impose an equality 
of burdens. 
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Unhappily, the situation is aggravated by recent ominous 
warnings that even the gigantic pecuniary sacrifices made 
by the British taxpayer have by no means atoned for the 
mischief done in South Africa. The full reports of the Con- 
gress of ‘‘old-Free-Staters’’ published in the Bloemfontein 
Friend reveal a state of discontent in the Orange River 
Colony for which the brief summaries in the English Press 
had hardly prepared us. So strong is this feeling, that the 
Congress, which claims to have represented the great majority 
of the inhabitants, determined to forward its resolutions in the 
shape of a petition to the King, the delegates despairing of obtain- 
ing redress from the local authorities, and setting all their hopes 
on an appeal to British opinion. The grievances on which most 
stress was laid turned on :—(1) The unsatisfactory working of the 
compensation and repatriation schemes; (2) language; (3) schools; 
(4) the South African Constabulary ; (5) the measures taken for the 
relief of the unemployed and the introduction of new settlers; and 
(6) the delay in granting self-government. With respect to the 
first it was urged, and by no one more vehemently than by General 
de Wet, that the measures adopted up to the present had com- 
pletely failed to satisfy the claims for damage inflicted and goods 
and stock seized during the war, and that the sales of stock and the 
loans advanced in connection with repatriation, were so conducted 
as to be useless, or worse than useless, for the purpose. Bitter 
complaints were made as to the administration of the free grant 
of £3,000,000, which appears to have been mixed up with other 
funds to such an extent that the recipients are completely in the 
dark as to their share in the distribution; and it was also repre- 
sented that the division of this grant amongst the non-combatants 
was a breach of the spirit, if not of the letter, of the Vereeniging 
terms. The Congress asked that all compensation claims should 
be referred to an Imperial Commission, and that full particulars 
of the distribution of the free grant should be published. Seeing 
that peace was concluded in May, 1902, the delegates can hardly be 
blamed for pressing for effective steps to secure a settlement in 
December, 1904. 


The language grievance is evidently acutely felt both in the 
schools and the courts, in neither of which does it appear that 
Article V. of the Treaty of Peace is interpreted with due regard 
to the rights, the interests, or the sentiment of the people. That 
Article runs :—*‘ The Dutch language shall be taught in the public 
schools of the Transvaal and of the Orange River Colony when 
the parents of children demand it; and shall be admitted in the 
Courts of Justice whenever this is required for the better and more 
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effective administration of justice.’’ The complaint of the Congress 
is, that the teaching of Dutch is restricted within the narrowest 
limits, that many of the teachers are not qualified to teach it, and 
that English is systematically treated as the ‘‘ superior ’’ language. 
This is the more resented in the Orange River Colony, because 
in the time of the Republic the two languages enjoyed equal 
rights, English being, on the whole, preferred. Quite recently— 
and this has added fuel to the flame—the Lieutenant-Governor 
rejected a petition, signed by 23,000 of the inhabitants, praying 
for a return to this state of things; and it is evident, from the tone 
of exasperation which marked the discussion, that this decision is 
regarded as a clear proof that unsparing resort is to be had to 
Anglicising methods, which were never contemplated and never 
sanctioned by the Boer signatories of the Treaty, or by the two 
nations in the field who, on the strength of its assurances, laid 
down their arms. So far as the Courts are concerned, it appears 
from the statements made, that suitors ignorant of English are 
compelled to employ interpreters, and that no documents are 
treated as official until translated into the ruling tongue. More 
than one of the delegates who, as prisoners of war in Ceylon and 
India, had heard English magistrates examining witnesses in their 
own language, asked why the Dutch should be denied the same 
privilege. If the answer suggested by an English settler is correct 

‘England has no hope of Anglicising India, but Lord Milner 
wants to oust Afrikanderdom’’—then the outlook for the new 
Colonies is black indeed; for what can be clearer than that a policy 
of exasperation and alienation may be as fatal to the prospects of 
self-government as the Lanyon administration itself? But what in 
any case is the point of subjecting the two Colonies—for the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange River Colony are in the same boat—to the 
guardianship of Lord North, if the Colonial policy of Lord Durham 
is to be their inheritance later on ? 


As to the question of self-government, certain points of the 
utmost importance emerge from the discussions. Notwithstanding 
a rather enigmatic utterance by de Wet, who professed himself 
unable at the moment to ask for self-government, the Congress 
declared itself in favour of ‘‘ complete responsible government at 
the earliest possible moment.’’ The delegates quite recognised 
that a load of indebtedness would accompany the grant of a consti- 
tution; but then, the longer the Crown Colony system lasted, the 
heavier would be the debt, and the worse the condition of the 
people. Was the record of the old Free State, one of the best- 
governed communities in the world, to count for nothing in their 
favour? No racial difficulties stood in the way—there was no 
Johannesburg. ‘The bitterness between the ‘‘ wild Boers’ and the 
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‘‘ hands-uppers ’’ and National Scouts had died away. ‘‘ To-day 
we are all brothers,’’ exclaimed de Wet. This being the situation, 
why, asked Judge Hertzog, was the Orange River Colony not 
treated on an equality with the Transvaal, which was promised an 
immediate instalment of representative government? Was it 
because there were still too many Boers in the Orange River 
Colony? Were they to wait until there were more settlers and 
the Dutch element was overwhelmed? ‘These are questions which 
will have to be taken up and repeated at home. Why is the one 
taken and the other left? Is the omission a mere piece of in- 
advertence due to other preoccupations, and perhaps to a subcon- 
scious impression that a boon not asked for by the permanent 
inhabitants of the Transvaal, who are only concerned with getting 
responsible government, would scarcely be hankered after by its 
neighbour? In other words, were the Government and Lord 
Milner so intent on finding a means of snatching a referendum in 
support of Chinese labour, that they left the Orange River Colony 
over for further consideration ? To support this supposition, or the 
first half of it, we have the abrupt and startling terms in which the 
announcement of the intended grant of self-government to the 
Transvaal was made by Mr. Lyttelton to the House of Commons 
on July 21st. On the other hand, if the step towards self-govern- 
ment is intentionally confined to the one Colony, we ought to know 
the precise circumstances which have led to the ruling out of the 
Orange River Colony, and, if the inference of Judge Hertzog is 
really baseless, the explanation cannot be forthcoming too soon. 
It is an awkward dilemma in any case; and it concerns us all to 
see that the Government do not play fast and loose with the 
annexed communities, in redeeming the most momentous of the 
pledges given at Vereeniging. 


It is not altogether impossible that the fall of Port Arthur 
in January, 1905, will be remembered, thousands of years hence, 
as the conventional symbol among historians for the commence- 
ment of an era, not merely of new forces, but of new ideas. 
What these ideas will be, we have not at present the least con- 
ception; but they will be the ideas resulting from a new relation 
between the White and Yellow races,—a relation of equality. 
Sooner or later, the example of a race whom we have learnt to 
respect will begin to exert influence, greater or less, over us 
Europeans, in politics, in industrial and class questions, in medi- 
cine and science, in literature and art, in religion and philosophy, 
in family and personal ideals, in habits of life. Above all, the 
idea that the white man has only to say to the coloured man 
‘‘go,”’ and he goeth, will no longer be regarded as a Law of 
Nature subject to no exception. It is as impossible to say what 
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effect the West and the Far East will have upon each other on 
these new terms, as it would have been to have prophesied the 
rise of Christianity from the battle of Marathon. At present, we 
do not even know what manner of men the Japanese are, still 
less what they will become under the new conditions, least of 
all what qualities or ideas we shall be capable of adopting from 
them. There are now before the public numerous essays and 
articles on Japan; but the writers either express very tentative 
opinions on the most important points of Japanese character and 
capability, or else they contradict each other. No doubt it would 
be equally difficult to give the general character of some European 
nation. Maybe the Japanese are as complex and as various as 
ourselves. Most writers, perhaps, seem to think that we stand 
to gain more from the Japanese in the way of humanity, 
rationalism, and the ‘‘ simplification of life,’’ than fresh ardours 
in vice or virtue, new creations of poetry, passion, or superstition. 
But this, too, is still uncertain. 

Still, whatever the potentialities of the Yellow races may be, 
they can be realised only if the independence of the Yellow man 
is maintained; and we also shall mind our own business better if 
we have not to rule him. If the Yellow race cannot defend itself 
against the inexorable Crusade which has already subjected all 
the other heathen races, and destroyed all other independent 
civilisations on the face of the globe, then Chinese and Japanese 
can never develope into anything good. Contact with Europe 
may give them fresh life; subjection to Europe would be their 
death. We are all saying that the ‘‘ White man’s burden”’ of 
subject races is too great for us to bear. The addition of China 
to that burden might indeed crush the progress of our own in- 
ternal development. Yet at present the only hope for the ultimate 
integrity of China seems to be in the extension of Japanese 
protection and influence on to the mainland. So fierce is the 
competition of the European nations for new territory and new 
markets, so fixed the belief, even of the least greedy competitor, 
that he must take as much as his rival has grabbed, that the 
plains of China cannot fail to become first the cock-pit and then 
the slave-farm of the races of Europe, unless the Yellow men can 
defend themselves. If the fall of Port Arthur helps to save China 
from partition, others besides Russo-phobes will have cause to 
rejoice. Russia is being beaten for us all. With her stripes 
we may all be healed of the vile spirit of aggression, which claims 
all coloured races as the natural subjects of the White man. 


‘ 


Happily, nothing, probably, could serve the progress of 
Japanese influence in China better than the fall of Port Arthur 
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at the present juncture; and this because it is a fact which can in no 
way be concealed, denied, or explained away. The military opera- 
tions for some time past have not given any striking successes to 
the Japanese ; and there is evidence that the opponents of Japanese 
influence among the officials in China have used the occasion to 
predict the ultimate victory of Russia. The opponents of Japanese 
influence in China are the opponents of reform; and they include 
all those officials who oppose it because they see that the one 
certain effect of reform under Japanese auspices will be the removal 
of corruption from the Government, as well as those officials who 
directly inherit Li Hung Chang’s taste for Russian gold. The 
fate of Port Arthur will render it impossible for these officials to 
continue to belittle the Japanese successes on this point at any 
rate, and will probably also render them less anxious to do so. 
Fear, and readiness to accept the fait accompli, are two of the 
most marked Chinese characteristics; and it is far from unlikely 
that many of the pro-Russian officials will think it well to make 
peace with their enemy while he is in the way. So far, at any 
rate, the fate of Port Arthur is a fact on which all who hope for 
the reform of China may congratulate themselves. Whether the 
occasion is likely to awake an outburst of anti-Russian or anti- 
European sentiment, is a more difficult question. One can say, 
almost certainly, that it will not cause the Chinese Government to 
depart officially from the extremely strict and proper attitude of 
neutrality that it has hitherto observed. One can say, probably 
with equal certitude, that the Chinese Government will not incon- 
venience the possessors either of Port Arthur or Wei-hai-wei with 
awkward questions as to title; for China has cared and done 
little for her fortresses, and when English experts differ so 
radically as they do on the question of the value of Wei-hai- 
wei, the un-military mind of China may well be pardoned for 
avoiding so difficult a question. The real danger is, that so signal 
a success may be taken as an anti-foreign victory, and stir up 
the ever smouldering Boxer activity in the coming Spring. That 
the Boxer danger is ever there, all foreigners in China are aware; 
but as to how acute it is at any given moment, none can ever 
say. No trustworthy reports have throughout the war come to 
Europe of the native temper or disposition of the Chinese troops 
on the northern frontier: no one really knows what is the present 
policy of Yuan Shi Kai. That the coming year will be an anxious 
one, there is no doubt; on the other hand, considerable reassurance 
should be felt from the fact that Japanese influence in China will 
be all against any popular outburst, and that the Japanese know 
more of what is going on inside China than any other foreign 
nation. 
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Nor will it be so difficult as may at first be thought for the 
Japanese to keep a hand upon any revolutionary movement; they 
are assisted in doing so by the fact that every province in China is, 
in a sense, a separate governmental unit under its own viceroy. 
No pressing danger is to be feared from any but the northern 
provinces, which are said to be over-run with Japanese emissaries ; 
and, as long as the Japanese remain on good terms with the 
Viceroy of Chih-li, and keep themselves informed of the temper 
of the population in that province, they will be able to deal with 
any danger of a Boxer outburst before it becomes acute. The 
real danger of any such outburst to Japan is, that it would give 
practical shape to the cry of the Yellow Peril in Europe. Shortly 
put, it may be said of that cry, as at present raised in the West, 
that, on the continent of Europe, the peril is absurdly over- 
estimated, while, in England, the Yellow race, so far as it includes 
the Chinese, is under-estimated. The idea that even a national 
uprising of the whole of China would constitute any military 
peril to Europe is absurd; while, on the other hand, it is undeniable 
that the influence of the Yellow man will in the future be largely 
felt, morally and intellectually, in Europe. Such influence will, 
however, be solely towards industry, peace, and reason, and will 
be a peril only to the more useless classes of European society. 
It is needless to say that the Chinese mind has not as yet ap- 
proached any of these wider aspects of the question. The 
Chinese Government has at present, to all appearances, taken 
the Russian defeat at its present value, and not as raising 
any part of the general question of how to get rid of the 
foreigner. This is curiously shown in the claim recently put 
forward at Shanghai on the trial of a Russian sailor for the 
murder of a Chinaman. The extra-territorial rights of the 
foreigner have never been favoured by the Chinese Govern- | 
ment; and, so far as one can judge from the telegrams, the 
Taotai at Shanghai has asserted that the Russians have not 
complete extra-territorial rights, but that the Chinese officials 
should also have a voice in the trial. The claim is interesting, 
because in most of the treaties of European nations with China 
there is a curious ambiguity. Article VIII of the Convention of 
Peking in 1860, between Russia and China, provides that, where 
a Chinese has cause to complain of a Russian, the Chinese and 
Russian officials shall enquire into the matter and do justice; and 
the Treaty gives the Russian Consul jurisdiction in the case of 
serious crimes. Articles XVI and XVIII of the Tientsien Treaty 
of 1858, between Great Britain and China, are (mutatis mutandis) 
to the same effect. But, in cases of complaints against foreign 
subjects, the Chinese authorities in Shanghai have not, certainly 
for many years, attempted to interfere with or have a representa- 
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tive on the foreign tribunals. The particular instance they have 
chosen seems, on the wording of the treaties, to be unfortunate ; 
and it looks as though they would have been better advised to 
have waited for a civil case. Nothing would astonish the foreign 
communities in China more than to have a Chinese magistrate 
assisting their consular officials in cases in which foreigners were 
defendants; and it is difficult to say whether the judge of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Supreme Court of China and Korea, or the 
Taotai of Shanghai, would be more embarrassed by a claim that 
the latter should occupy a seat on the Bench. That the claim is 
put forward at the present moment, and against Russia only, 
seems to indicate that recent events have been taken at their true 
value, officially at any rate: that is to say, as a rebuff to Russia, 
not as evidence of the weakness of Europe. 


A well-informed Russian correspondent writes: — 

‘* The Tsar has chosen to close an eventful year by showering 
good things of all sorts on his subjects, although their behaviour 
of late may not have been quite satisfactory from the point of view 
of paternal authority. What does not the Manifesto of December 
25th undertake and promise—a second turn of emancipation for 
the peasants, insurance policies for labourers, self-government 
for the provinces, freedom of speech for the Press, freedom of 
conscience for the heterodox, equality before the law for outcasts, 
security against arbitrary treatment for all subjects—grand pro- 
mises indeed, well worthy to rank as a declaration of the needs 
of the Russian subject, if not as a declaration of the rights of 
the Russian citizen! The pity is, that the children of the Tsar 
have apparently got it into their heads that what they want is 
not concessions to be administered by an autocratic government, 
but leave to behave like grown up people, to think and to act for 
themselves. This is the most fatal misunderstanding on which the 
excellent intentions of Nicholas Il. seem likely to strand. Out- 
siders will hardly find it unnatural, however, that there is not 
much confidence left in Russia in regard to the miracle-working 
powers of bureaucracy. People may well ask whether the same 
official circle which has for generations sacrificed the welfare of 
the nation to the task of rearing up a ridiculously ineflicient mili- 
tarism is really the most convenient agent for bringing about 
national regeneration. Russian society knows quite well that 
matters are even worse in home affairs—in the administration 
of justice, in the arrangements of public instruction, in ecclesias- 
tical government, than they have been shown to be in the 
Admiralty and the War Office; only, unhappily, there are no 
Japanese to reveal the rotten state of these departments in all 
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its hideousness. And yet the Manifesto entrusts the reform of 
justice, of home administration, of ecclesiastical arrangements, 
to the same High Excellencies who have been making a muddle 
of them, Russians may well pause before they trust to the advent 
of the freedom of the Press when they observe how, for instance, 
the war news has been meted out to them. Surely it is not from 
military considerations that the news of the destruction of the 
Port Arthur squadron has been withheld for weeks, while the 
stereotyped ‘‘humble reports’’ of the Commander-in-Chief to 
His Majesty about trifling outpost skirmishes have been published 
over and over again in large type. It cannot but seem strange, 
that the task of developing local and provincial self-government 
should be entrusted to the same M. Witte who, some five years 
ago, declared emphatically against the Zemstvos, on the ground 
of their incompatibility with the autocratic principle which is 
assumed to form the historical basis of Russian political life— 
M. Witte, who may be set down as the most accomplished repre- 
sentative of political materialism, great in questions of currency 
and tarifi, but entirely devoid of any understanding of moral 
facts and ideals. The Autocrat himself has summed up the situa- 
tion in a winged word, as he did ten years ago. On the 5th of 
January, 1895, he expressed his scorn of the ‘idle dreams”’ of 
educated Russians who had spoken of legal order in the State. 
In December, 1904, just before the fall of Port Arthur, he rebuked 
as ‘‘ impertinent and tactless’’ a province of the Empire which 
had asked the Government to seek advice and support in national 
representation. ‘‘ Impertinent and tactless”’ is indeed the fitting 
expression, if applied, not to the Tchernigoff resolution, but to 
the Ukas of 12-25 December, 1904. The personal feelings of 
Nicholas Il. in this case are irrelevant. English constitutional 
doctrine maintains that the King can do no wrong. ‘* The 
Empire is responsible for every wrong,’’ ought to be the formula 
of Russian autocratic doctrine. Where absolute power is as- 
sumed, absolute responsibility lies. The irony of Russian public 
law consists in the fact, that the all-responsible Autocrat is at 
the same time the worst-informed and the _ best-circumvented 
person in the Empire. It is to be hoped that, some day, the 
truth as to his unique position may dawn on him. Until this 
has happened, there can be no talk of real reforms in Russia, 


* but only of civil strife between a discredited Government and an 


enraged Opposition. In one sense, the Manifesto is a distinct 
step on the path of progress. It is an awkward admission of 
the truth of the accusations preferred against arbitrary power. 
The Government is sliding down from the height on which it 
had entrenched itself. Its policy, based on the supremacy of the 
unfit, will have to be given up. The nation must be recognised 
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as something more than a flock of sheep, to be driven about at 
pleasure. So many opportunities have been lost, and so much 
bad blood has been created, however, that great efforts will be 
needed to bring the State ship on its right course, even after a 
decisive turn of the helm. It will be for the Russian nation to 
show that it is still able to follow its European compeers on the 
way to freedom.”’ 


From the political and social to the financial condition of 
Russia is a natural transition. Here we are very much in the dark 
in some respects, though in others we have accurate information. 
In the first place, the myth that the gold reserve at St. Petersburg 
would enable the Russian Government to carry on the war for a 
year without borrowing has been doubly exploded. There have 
been two large loans in the first twelve months. Russian credit 
has fallen; but it is still better than the Japanese. It is calculated 
that the Port Arthur fleet cost at least £20,000,000, and that 
another £ 20,000,000 at least were sunk in Port Arthur and Dalny. 
If we suppose that only 100,000 Russian soldiers have been put 
out of action, this, allowing £200 as the average capital value of 
each man, would mean a further loss of £20,000,000. The actual 
war expenditure, over and above the ordinary expenditure on the 
army, cannot have been less than £2,000,000 a week, though the 
official statements of course put the cost considerably lower. Thus 
in the first twelve months the war would seem to have involved 
Russia in a direct loss of about £160,000,000. Further, we must 
remember that a heavy additional burden has fallen on the 
Zemstvos; for they have to provide as best they can for the sup- 
port of the families of the men who have been mobilised. Again, 
there has been a serious dislocation of trade; and it is reported 
that in the great towns, especially in Moscow, Poland, and the 
Baltic Provinces, great masses of workmen have been thrown out 
of employment. The great strike in St. Petersburg is an addi- 
tional danger. Nevertheless, we must not forget that Russia has a 
vast population, between 130 and 140 millions, that only a small 
fraction of these are engaged in industry, that the harvest has been 
quite up to the average, and that most of the money required for 
war has been found by French and German investors. We shall 
probably have to wait until the war is over, or the foreigner refuses 
to lend, for the really acute economic and financial crisis. The 
same consideration applies, of course, to Japan, which has spent 
considerably less, though perhaps more in proportion to her popu- 
lation and resources. So far as can be judged from the most 
trustworthy Japanese newspapers, employment, except in the silk 
weaving industry, is still fairly good. The rice harvest has been 
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above the average, the foreign trade of Japan has so far been well 
maintained, and more than half of the debt created since the 
beginning of the war has been raised by internal loans. 


It is a matter of profound satisfaction to notice that one of the 
most distinguished of Unionist journalists, Mr. Edward Dicey, 
has added his protest to ours on the subject of the baiting of 
Germany. In an article which he contributes to the January 
No. of the Empire Review (a journal which certainly cannot be 
accused of Little-Englandism), Mr. Dicey quotes with approval 
the public declaration of Count von Bilow to which we alluded 
in our Notes of last month, and adds the trenchant but quite 
undeniable statement that: ‘‘ Up to the present no single one of 
the insinuations brought against the German Government by the 
Germanophobe section of the British Press has been established 
by independent evidence.’’ It is to be hoped that this verdict, 
pronounced by a man not only singularly well-informed, but 
naturally predisposed in favour of that section of the Press which 
has cast itself into the anti-German crusade, will give pause to 
the unscrupulous writers who, deliberately or recklessly, aim at 
securing sensational effect by stirring up bad blood between 
nations. It may well be that these writers, knowing the baseless 
character of their accusations, credit their readers with consider- 
able scepticism; and we are willing to believe that it is less easy 
now, than it was a quarter of a century ago, to arouse a news- 
paper scare by direct methods. But, unhappily, the British public 
is a strange compound of timidity and pugnacity; and a well- 
engineered mission in the Press may produce a state of mind in 
which an accidental circumstance will act as the spark to tow. 
Shrewd observers cannot but be aware that there are at least two 
persistent efforts of this kind at present going on, both directed 
against the peace of our Indian frontier. One has for its object 
the absorption of the Protected State of Afghanistan, the other 
aims at the development of the skilfully-conducted but cruel and 
ridiculous Lhassa expedition of last year into a permanent scheme 
of conquest. The former is by far the more subtly worked, by 
means of apparently independent letters to the Times and other 
leading journals. The latter is boldly advocated in a long, crude, 
and (happily) quite unreadable article, contributed by a writer 
bearing the good old English name of Solano to the January 
No. of The Monthly Review. So far as we can follow its involved 
periods, the argument appears to be just a revival of our old friend 
Manifest Destiny. We are the Chosen, our rule is per se a blessing, 
and, by virtue of our superior qualities, we are bound to inherit 
the earth, and especially the richest parts of it. How delightfully 
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simple! But we wonder what our American cousins, who cer- 
tainly may be credited with some of that commercial spirit which 
Mr. Solano regards as the seal of the highest civilisation, think 
of this doctrine. 


Interest in social problems during the past month has un- 
doubtedly concentrated in the Question of the Unemployed. The 
statistics of the Board of Trade still reveal the continuous fall in 
the numbers of men in steady work, and guarantee that the great 
depression has not yet reached its crisis. In the Trade Unions 
that report through this channel, with a membership of 600,000, 
the percentage of unemployed has advanced from 7 at the end of 
November to 7°6 a month later. Unless there is sharp recovery 
with the coming of Spring, and a summer different from the 
stagnation of last year’s experience, the problem is likely to be 
increasingly urgent in the near future. Everywhere, indeed, 
some kind of organised attempts are being made to grapple with 
it. The attempts for the most part confine themselves to the old 
methods of additional work found by the town council for some, 
and ‘‘ charity ’’ contributed by private subscriptions for the rest. 
Such are the organisations at Manchester and at Glasgow, the 
two greatest centres of distress outside London. Such methods 
can neither solve the problem in the present, nor prove particularly 
hopeful for the future. Universal testimony condemns the giving 
of relief through spasmodic work by the borough council. 
‘*Charity,’’ as impersonally administered through committees 
in the form of relief tickets or doles, is only not incontestably 
worse. The better course is being outlined in London, through 
the Central Committee meeting at the Guildhall, which is prac- 
tically experimenting in a method which, at present made possible 
by private liberality, is likely to become ultimately a national 
system. By deliberately adopting undertakings of a generally 
beneficent nature, independent of the normal work of the munici- 
pality, paying regular wages for regular work during the depressed 
time, it would seem possible from this experience in some measure 
to provide adjustment for periodic depression, and return some 
benefit to the community as a whole. The great difficulty has 
proved to be organisation of such work in a hurry with no 
government department to assist; and at present it is being con- 
ducted only on a tiny scale, entirely inadequate to London’s 
distress. But it is pointing the way towards a real and permanent 
solution. 


A special problem arose about the period of Christmas in the 
widespread privation, which first became vocal in the London 
Press, in those forlorn suburbs outside the boundaries of the city, 
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which are, perhaps, the most difficult problem that confronts 
English civilisation. The disease in concentrated form was 
manifest in West Ham, a great city of neglected poverty, where 
a large proportion in the best days are always below any con- 
ceivable standard of rational life, and in which, when the bleak 
time comes and the tide of distress rises, whole populations are 
submerged. Vigorous newspapers took up the cause, and money 
poured into the district and was scattered with liberal hand by 
rival organisations. But the problem can find no permanent 
solution in spasmodic charity, however lavish for the moment. 
Next winter, unless demand for labour very greatly increases, 
will see the whole problem once more insistent. If trade improves, 
there will be silence and contentment until the next period of 
depression, It is for the statesman, in either of these alternatives, 
deliberately to set himself to consider the meaning of this failure 
of adjustment in the modern industrial system, and the methods 
by which the misery and waste of such failure can best be 
mitigated. 


Londoners who enjoy the theatre should be grateful to the 
Mermaid Society for its enterprise in producing a series of old 
English plays at a price and a time of day within the reach of 
ordinary playgoers. The experiment should help to settle the 
vexed question whether we have intelligent managers who cannot 
produce good plays simply because the public will not go to see 
them, or an intelligent public, who do not get the chance of 
seeing good plays because managers simply will not produce them. 
At present, one must admit, the public seem hardly to use their 
opportunity. Yet Congreve and Vanbrugh ought to find them- 
selves sufficiently in the fashion. Their elegant artificial world 
of drawing-rooms and parks, where everyone talks in epigrams 
and no one has any business or any principles, turns out to be 
surprisingly like the world of modern society drama. With a 
few slight differences, it is just what some of our leading play- 
wrights would give us now, if they were able to write a little 
better. Elizabethan Tragedy is more remote from present taste : 
if we leave out Shakespeare, it is doubtful whether there is much 
that could be permanently revived. The audiences of that time 
had a more robust digestion than we can pretend to: we have 
outgrown both their astonishing appetite for horrors, and their 
still more astonishing appetite for sheer poetry. But the Eliza- 
bethan Comedy, with its delightful blend of fancy and humour, 
as we get it in The Knight of the Burning Pestle, should be good 
enough to please any century. In this particular play, there is 
the added charm that the fairyland is recognisably English. 
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THE SECOND BALLOT IN PARTY 
GOVERNMENT 


E occasionally hear a demand for the second ballot in 

this country; and though up to now it has never figured 
prominently in Party programmes, Party conditions are such that 
at any moment the proposal may have to be seriously considered. 
When the matter is discussed at present, it is generally in con- 
nection with a three-cornered fight, the common form of which 
is a contest for one seat between a Unionist, a Liberal, and a 
Labour candidate. The Liberal assumes that he is entitled to 
add the Labour vote to his own, in order to ascertain whether 


the majority of the electors are for him or against him: and by 
that process he has several times been able to show that, as he 
expresses it, ‘‘ by Labour splitting the Liberal vote, the Unionist 


”’ 


has got in.’’ He therefore pleads that, in such a case, the Unionist 
member represents only a minority of the constituency; and his 
Party interests, together with his democratic principles, rise in 
revolt, and urge him to demand such a change in our machinery of 
election as will make these misfortunes impossible. 

The present grievance of the split vote originated almost im- 
mediately after the Independent Labour Party came into existence. 
This, however, was not the first time that the trouble had worried 
the minds of Party managers. The Radical Party, when it was 
still anathema to the Whigs, had to fight for its own hand by 
dividing the ‘‘ Progressive ’’ vote of the time; and the Labour 
Party, which came into existence as the result of the Reform Bill 
of 1868, had also to split votes—and received the blessing of John 
Stuart Mill in consequence. ‘‘ The working men’s policy,’’ wrote 
Mill in a letter to Odger in 1871, ‘‘is to insist upon their own 
representation, and, in default of success, to permit Tories to 
be sent into the House until the Whig majority is seriously 
threatened.’’ The method which, when adopted by the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party twelve years ago, was explicable in the minds 
of so many sturdy partisans only on the assumption that ‘* Tory 
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gold’’ was finding its way into Labour coffers, turns out, on 
examination, to be the usual, and the only, resort of a third Party. 

The first three-cornered contests in which the Socialist move- 
ment engaged were during the General Election of 1885, when 
Mr. John Burns, as a candidate of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, split the Liberal vote in West Nottingham, and polled 598 
votes, against 6,669 polled by the Liberal, and 3,797 by the 
Conservative, and when Mr. John Williams and Mr. J. Fielding 
contested Hampstead and Kennington respectively, polling 27 and 
32 votes each. 

But the utter incapacity of the Social Democratic Federation 
to adapt itself to British political conditions has deprived that 
otherwise estimable body of political significance. It was only 
when the Independent Labour Party and its predecessor, the 
Scottish Labour Party, were organised, that split votes threatened 
to affect seriously the representation of Parties in the House of 
Commons. When the Labour Representation Committee was 
formed, early in 1g00, and began to place its candidates in con- 
stituencies where contests had never been attempted before, and 
gave them a backing which independent Labour candidates could 
not previously command, it was felt that something had to be 
done at once to meet the difficulty. 

By this time, the Unionists had lost some of their complacency, 
because they had found that an independent Labour candidate 
drew a considerable number of votes from them; and they began 
to see that a three-cornered fight need not always give them an 
advantage. The figures of triangular contests also showed that 
Liberals, for Party purposes, were not justified in adding the 
Labour vote to their own. The Labour vote was a composite 
thing, and as independent as the Labour Party itself. Hence, as 
soon as the electoral difficulty of a Third Party became real, it 
was seen that the second ballot, whilst it might aid the new 
Party, would leave the other Parties pretty much where they 
were. It is almost certain to bring into the field a much 
larger number of candidates, representing all sorts of interests 
and voicing all sorts of causes, than find their way there at 
present; and from the deluge of the first ballot it is impossible 
to forecast what organisations will be left responsible for the final 
contests. If the two old Parties are becoming lukewarm, the new 
Party is quite certain that it would be more successful if it had 
the advantage of a second ballot, and, turning the tables upon 
the old Parties, replies that their successes upon a single ballot 
do not represent the real popular will, but rather, as in the case 
of N.E. Lanark, the popular fear that if men vote as they would 
like, the candidate who occupies the third place in their affections 
will get in, They therefore vote for the second best man. For 
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instance, it is alleged that Mr. Finlay was returned for N.E. 
Lanark, not because the constituency wanted him, but because a 
great many electors reasoned in this way: We want to vote for 
Mr. Robertson, but we are afraid if we do we shall let Mr. Touch 
in. We must not let that happen; so we shall vote for Mr. 
Finlay. The new Party consequently demands the second ballot, 
so that it may be able to poll its full strength on the first vote. 

It might be as well, before this change in our electoral 
machinery finds a place in any of the Party programmes, to discuss 
its probable effect upon the government of the country; and this 
may best be done by considering the chief arguments in its 
favour. These arguments are: that minorities should not be able 
to elect the representative of a constituency, and that, under the 
present system, electors do not really vote for the candidate of 
their choice, but for one who, though only tolerable, has, never- 
theless, the best chance of winning. Advanced views are thus 
sacrificed to expediency, and progressive legislation retarded. 
There is a third argument : that the single-ballot method maintains 
the existence of the Two-Party system, and that the Two-Party 
system is injurious to the best interests of the country. To discuss 
this last argument fully would raise questions only indirectly con- 
nected with my present subject; so I shall not deal with it 
separately. I do not agree with it; and some of the grounds for 
my disagreement will appear in my treatment of the other two 
arguments. 

The first argument assumes that there will be some substantial 
difference between the first and second ballot results; so that, in 
an appreciable number of cases, the candidates at the top of the 
poll in the first ballot will be beaten in the second. Let us test 
that by actual experience; and for that purpose turn to the Paris 
municipal elections of last May, and the Italian Parliamentary 
elections of November. 

The Paris municipal elections in 1904 were fought upon the 
single issue of whether the Nationalist majority at the Hétel de 
Ville was to be retained. Against the Nationalists were ranged 
the sections of the Parliamentary Republican bloc—the Socialists, 
Radical Socialists, Ministerial Republicans. At the first ballot, 
which took place on Sunday, May the Ist, these sections ran 
their own candidates; and, at the second ballot, held on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the sections of the bloc were understood to 
support whatever candidate found himself in final opposition 
to the Nationalist nominee. There were also sections in the 
Nationalist bloc which, both in the first and second ballots, adopted 
a similar course of action. 

In the first ballot, 54 candidates had an absolute majority; 
but in 26 divisions a second ballot was necessary. An examina- 
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tion of the votes in these Arrondissements shows that, had there 
been no second ballot and had the Paris elections been decided 
as in London, the constitution of the Paris Municipal Council 
would have been: 38 Nationalists and 41 Republicans and 
Socialists, with one Independent. The actual result, however, 
owing to the second ballot, was that 44 Republicans, 35 Nation- 
alists, and one Independent were declared elected. This result 
was brought about by 4 Nationalists losing their first place in 
the second ballot, and one Republican suffering a similar reverse. 
This change, of slightly under 4 per cent. of the total represen- 
tation, is certainly not altogether insignificant; and, in the case 
in point, it meant the difference between a Republican majority 
of 3 and one of 9. But this is not all due to the second ballot; 
because, undoubtedly, owing to the knowledge that the 8th of May 
would give an opportunity to concentrate the scattered forces of 
the 1st, candidates were sent to the first’ ballot who never would 
have gone, had the first voting been final. Take for instance the 
Quartier du Val-de-Grace in the 5th Arrondissement. The voting 
on the 1st was as follows: M. Cherot, Nationalist, 2,497; M. 
Lampué, Radical, 1,060; M. Robin, Radical, 821; M. Marion, 
Socialist, 781; M. Blumenthal, Radical, 300. This seat was, of 
course, won by M. Lampué by 2,807 against M. Cherot’s 2,656 
on the 8th. In two other wards, the same situation existed. There 
is little doubt but that, under the conditions of these last Paris 
contests, those seats would have been won on the first trial by the 
Parties which triumphed finally, had there been no second ballot. 
Taking everything into consideration, therefore, it is very doubtful 
if the existence of the second ballot made any difference in the 
balance of Parties in the Paris municipal elections. 

I have fixed on these elections, because they were fought in 
reality between two great Parties, of which the Republican was 
more split up into sections than the other; but the Republican 
sections, being in harmonious agreement, were prepared to com- 
bine effectively for the final struggle. Under these conditions, 
one would naturally expect to find the effect of the second ballot 
at its maximum. 

Now let us examine the eflect of the second ballot where the 
political sections are not working in accord with each other, and 
where, in consequence, we may have different combinations in 
different localities, and a considerable change in the motive of 
electors between the first and second ballots. The recent Italian 
elections will serve as an illustration. Liberals, Conservatives, 
Republicans, Radicals, Reformist Socialists, and Revolutionary 
Socialists were sharply divided. At the second ballots, the four 
last groups worked more or less together; and so did the two 
first, where both the final candidates did not belong to the same 
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groups within the co-operating blocs. Moreover, all the worst 
elements of reaction were stirred up to stamp out the Extreme 
Left at the second ballot, and military terrorism was largely prac- 
tised; whilst the voting showed that the Radical and Republican 
groups did not support the Socialist candidates in a hearty way. 
Under such circumstances, one would expect the second ballot to 
result again in more than the average number of changes. 

Of the 78 second ballots (an unusually large number of un- 
decided contests) recorded by La Tribuna, to which I have trusted 
in compiling these results, 57 left the candidate who was first in 
the previous ballot in possession of the seat; and in one con- 
stituency the position is not very clear. Of the twenty changes, 
five were non-Party, the contest being between candidates of the 
same Party. Thus, only 15 Party changes were made. This is 
equivalent to about 3 per cent. of the Parliament. 

Hence, it must be evident how very insignificant the electoral 
effect of the second ballot is, so far as that effect is seen in the 
dispossession of the candidate who heads the lists with a minority 
vote at the first election. 

The second alleged evil of the single ballot, viz., that it makes 
it difficult for new opinions to gain a footing in the legislature, is 
really an argument in the unknown. It is perfectly true that old 
historic Parties have for a time some advantage under our existing 
system; but it is not easy to say whether the advantage is con- 
siderable or not. The defeated third Party is certainly inclined 
to over-estimate it. 

When a third Party appears in a political contest in this 
country, it is always met with a furious opposition, on the 
ground that it is splitting the vote; and the Party which 
feels itself to be most menaced makes the most of that form 
of attack, and states its case in the most aggressive and exag- 
gerated way. But one must remember, that few of those political 
enthusiasts who talk about the iniquity of vote-splitting would 
vote for the candidate of the third Party. They are loyal par- 
tisans. Whether there is one ballot or two, they will do their 
best for their Party candidate in the first instance. The question 
is: How far do they represent the rank and file? In my opinion, 
they represent it with fair accuracy; and, consequently, a Third 
Party will not gain very much by a second ballot, until it has 
converted one-third of the electors to its own views. A second 
ballot will, no doubt, allow a few sympathisers to vote for a 
candidate in the first instance whom they would otherwise oppose 
on the ground that his chances of success were small; but I do 
not think this would make very much difference in Party fortunes. 

A Third Party in this country cannot win immediate success. 
It has two great tasks imposed upon it. In the first place, it has to 
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devise some method of preventing other Parties from appropriating 
the opinion which it has made, even, as sometimes happens, in 
the teeth of their opposition; and it has also to win public con- 
fidence, which it now does mainly by its work in local adminis- 
tration—a sphere which is becoming more and more the test of 
political theories. 

Whilst it is doing this, it is receiving most strenuous opposition 
from the Party in whose territory—or imagined territory—it pro- 
poses to pitch its tents of occupation. It is quite sure in its own 
mind that nothing but diabolical registration laws and electoral 
machinery, or the want of a referendum, stands in the way of its 
speedy triumph; and it proves to itself, with a flawless theoretical 
accuracy, that a majority of voters should be behind it. In all 
this, | am sorry to have to think it is wofully mistaken. Mean- 
while, it keeps hammering ideas into the heads of the public. It 
proves its capacity. It begins to attach to itself converts; and 
only with growing difficulty can other Parties filch its pro- 
grammes and policy. At last the time comes when one can 
conceive that a second ballot would facilitate its entrance into 
Parliament. But it must not be forgotten that, when that time 
comes, the strength of the new Party has created a corresponding 
weakness inside the old; and that its success has been delayed 
only that it may gain a position from which it will be able to act 
much more effectively than if it had reaped early political harvests. 
A Third Party which has won its way into Parliament in spite of 
our single ballot system, has undoubtedly come to make a per- 
manent contribution to legislation; and its strength is all the 
greater because it can use the terrors of the single ballot in its own 
self-defence at future elections. 

Young Parties do not want a second ballot for its own sake; 
they are inclined to favour this electoral method because they 
assume that, through it, it would be easier for them to get their 
candidates placed before constituencies with but one rival. They 
are able to do this, however, just as well with one ballot as with 
two. For, so soon as they become sufficiently strong to take 
advantage of a second ballot, they have reached a point when 
the old Parties are also compelled to take into account the dis- 
advantages of one ballot to those who run elections solely on 
partisan lines. It is then remembered that candidates should be 
returned, not on names, but on opinions; and, in an increasing 
number of constituencies, the advocates of the new opinions will 
find themselves unmolested by the Party which comes nearest to 
them. The growing power of the new Party will have created 
in these places a state of things akin to what happens after a 
first ballot has been taken. And I believe that it is very much 
better that opinions should have to force themselves to the front 
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in this way, and be made to surmount reasonable obstacles, than 
that they should be coddled in their infancy, and put into a 
position of national responsibility whilst still untested in a less 
important sphere. Naturally, the individual is in a hurry, because 
life is short; but social evolution is in no hurry, and has an awk- 
ward way of resenting spurs. Our present system does put 
obstacles in the way of a new Party at first. But it cannot destroy 
the Party if it be well founded. Indeed, it at last becomes a 
valuable ally of that Party. 

This is exactly what has happened in the experience of the 
Labour Party in this country, as is seen in the fact that 40 
out of 46 of its candidates may fight at the next election without 
having to “‘split’’ votes. 

But I do not wish my argument to be regarded as merely a 
study in Party tactic. It is more than that. It is a study in the 
growth and assimilation of political opinion. The British system 
puts a new Party to a severe but quite legitimate test, by trying 
how far it has determination, and how far it holds to its principles 
with such a firmness and clearness as to justify its separate exist- 
ence. This is really a test as to how far the claim of the new 
Party, that it has a foundation in principle separate from the 
existing Parties, is true. It also compels a new Party to test 
its principles and policy in minor fields, before they can be applied 
in the more important national and imperial sphere. The Party 
is thus entrusted with national responsibility only after it has 
been brought into contact with the working of public life. It 
has undergone a certain maturing of idea; and its efficiency is 
greatly increased in consequence. Also, even from the special 
point of view of the New Opinion itself, whilst the waiting for 
recognition may be provokingly wearisome, yet, when recognition 
does come, it means that those who support the Party candidates 
become associated with their opinions, and are not merely tem- 
porary voting allies, who, at the next election, will once more 
try to get their own candidate returned. The organic evolution 
of political Parties and legislation is thus secured with more cer- 
tainty by a single ballot than by two. 

How far these considerations will influence one, depends upon 
one’s view of the place of Party in national government. I have 
never been able to see the advantage to the country of an inco- 
herent system of groups in the House of Commons. When 
Party Government becomes merely partisan, as it is in the case 
of the present Administration, no doubt a very serious state of 
things has arisen. But even were we permanently faced with such 
a calamity, I would accept it almost as soon as that of an abject 
Ministry being kept in power by a mechanical combination of 
independent groups with whom it has bargained for support. This 
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latter state, | may say in passing, can exist, even under a nominal 
Two-Party system, and was approximately the condition of the 
last Liberal majority. Hence, the Labour Party to-day really 
stands for coherent and organic change, as opposed to partisan- 
ship on the one hand and groups and class or particularist interest 
on the other. 

On the whole, the second ballot makes for incoherence, and 
our present system for coherence, because the latter both tests 
the growth of new opinions and hastens the burying of old ones. 
Under it, antiquated Parties cannot exist as separate organisations. 
They are merged in one or other of the two great opposing camps, 
into which for the time being national opinion is divided. Under 
a single ballot, for instance, the miserable spectacle of the senile 
Liberal Parties of the Continent could not continue. They would 
be assimilated in something through which they would contribute 
substantially to national thought and life. Our system enforces 
a process of assimilation and progressive change in fundamental 
opinion. Under it, a state of groups is a state of instability. 
It compels particularist coteries to state their demands in terms 
of general progressive or retrogressive thought and interests. 
It brings constant pressure to bear upon political leaders 
and thinkers to discover what is the nature of the two op- 
posing ideas which are to group round themselves the Parties 
of the future. It hastens the disappearance of groups and of 
Parties no longer in touch with the national life, by challenging 
them to show what vigour they have, and making it impossible 
for them to live for long on their reputation; and, though this 
process goes on under the Continental system, it does not result 
in assimilation and the creation of a new Party which gathers 
round itself all the interests, sympathies, and convictions which 
would naturally form themselves into the progressive idea for 
the next stage in national evolution. In France alone do we find 
such a coherence growing; and that has been owing to the 
exceptional conditions of French politics during the past decade." 
lt is a matter of opinion how far the second ballot is retarding in 
France that clear division of opinion into two Parties which gives 
the greatest assistance to progressive effort. 

In this country, the political battles of the twentieth century 
appear destined to be fought out between men who are not afraid 
of experimental Socialism and men who are; between men who 
defend all the anti-social forms of property which have grown up 
with the sanction of individualist morals and individualist politics, 
and men who challenge the justice and the expediency of those 
forms; between men who approach the problem of State activity 

' Latterly the tactics of the Belgian Socialists appear to be producing a 
similar position in Belgium. 
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from the point of view of atomic individualism, and those who 
approach it from the point of view of organic individualism. 
Everything which tends to gather round these two fundamental 
ideas the great political armies which are to confront each other 
in this century, is a precious factor in national progress. Our 
political mechanism ought not to work smoothly and satisfactorily 
under existing conditions, because it was not constructed to serve 
the purposes either of Unionist blind partisanship, or of a collec- 
tion of Progressive groups, or of Parties conducted on lines of 
petty expediency. It was made to work when the country is in 
a rational political frame of mind, and when Parties stand for 
ideas. To assume that the country is never to be divided in 
such a way again is, in reality, to assume that the days of 
high politics are over, that no series of political combats can now 
be fought which raise great fundamental issues, that expediency 
and compromise on programmes are henceforth to be the rule of 
statecraft. I know that such a form of pessimism is becoming 
fashionable; but I do not believe in it. 
J. Ramsay MacDonatp 
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HEN I was a boy at school, | remember hearing an elo- 

quent sermon preached on the text that bids us turn 
the other cheek. The discourse followed the common plan of 
explaining that the words in question must not be. taken literally ; 
and was remarkable only for the frankness with which it con- 
demned a clese adherence to the gospel counsel. ‘‘I should 
despise,’’ said the preacher, ‘‘I should despise the British boy 
who did not hit back when he was hit!’’ And, in so saying, he 
struck the note of the true morality of the school, which is also 
that of the larger world. 

The episode, I have often thought, is an admirable illustration 
of the curious confusion with regard to practice and ideals in 
which the Western world has been involved since the advent of 
Christianity. Pagan ethics were natural. They grew straight 
out of experience: the experience of a fighting, ruling race, pas- 
sionate, sensuous, intellectual, convinced beyond dispute, by the 
practice of life, that power, health, physical prowess, intellectual 
dexterity, and force are good things, and that weakness, disease, 
and old age are bad. The excellence of the individual and the 
service of the State, these comprised their duty and their ideal ; 
and they had no notion that things that appeared to be bad 
might nevertheless somehow be good, or that all the values of 
this world were not only transcended but contradicted by those 
of another world beyond the grave. But this pagan ideal, under 
the conditions of the ancient world, and indeed under any con- 
ditions that have ever yet existed, was an ideal for an aristocracy. 
It was attainable; but attainable only by a few, at the cost of 
the labour and service of the rest. It was, or was thought to 
be, incompatible with manual toil, with trade, with any pursuits 
except those of public life and lettered leisure. To the immense 
mass of men it did not appeal, not because it was not true, but 
because they had no means of attaining it. And one element at 
least in the immensely complicated transition from the ancient 
to the medieval world was the intrusion into ethical conscious- 
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ness of the demands and needs of the masses. Slaves, mechanics, 
the poor and the sick, the envious, the weak, the superstitious, 
made known and made good their claims upon life. Somehow 
or other, they asserted, there shall be a sense and a meaning 
even in an existence like ours. Poverty, weakness, sickness, shall 
be good things; wealth and health and power shall be bad ones. 
And this enormous paradox they were enabled to assert and carry 
into life, by virtue of the belief in a heaven and a hell beyond 
the grave. From such needs, leaping to such beliefs, was engen- 
dered the Christian view of life; which, be it remembered, in the 
Middle Ages, was not merely a view, as it is now, but a com- 
pelling force, operative directly among the children of the spirit, 
and, indirectly, even among those of the world. A new scale of 
values was set up against the old, whereby the saint took the 
place of the hero, the hermit and the monk of the soldier and 
' the statesman. The world and the flesh were handed over to the 
devil; and beauty, health, strength, intelligence, learning pro- 
scribed as superfluous, as dangerous, as positively bad. The 
perfection of the soul, it was held, could only be attained by 
the ruin of the body; and heaven won only by the loss of earth. 

And, while thus the pagan ideal of the individual was reversed, 
a similar revolution was accomplished in the ideal of social re- 
lations. Paganism not merely tolerated, but believed in and 
approved of inequality. It believed also in wealth; it believed 
in power; it believed in war. But all these were repudiated by 
Christianity. The true Christian was a man who should own 
nothing; who should turn the other cheek if he were smitten; 
and offer also his coat, if he were robbed of his cloak. And, so 
far were early Christians from imagining that these were mere 
counsels of perfection, that institutions were created and Orders 
founded for putting them into literal practice. The monasteries 
and the begging friars are convincing testimony to the reality 
and force of the medieval faith. But they are also, for anyone 
who knows their history, a proof of its incompatibility with 
human nature. For, after all, it was only a few exceptional men 
—a St. Bernard, a St. Francis—who were able to live the Christian 
life, even among those who had devoted themselves to that ideal. 
And, outside these, the life of the world continued on the Pagan 
basis, save that it was a life of barbarians instead of civilised 
men. Hence, from the very beginning, a dualism between the 
ideal and the fact, between the life generally recognised in theory 
to be good, and the life practised and effectively believed in by 
the mass of men. There had occurred, in fact, that terrible dislo- 
cation which finds outward expression in the distinction between 
Church and State, and of which the inner essence is an opposition 
between the professed creed and the operative beliefs of men. 
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The result has been, that we have become accustomed to regard 
ideals as true but irrelevant, and practice as un-ideal but pre- 
eminently actual. So that there is nothing we are more apt to 
resent than the attempt to intrude into our lives the very principle 
and rule to which we profess to adhere. Everyone will remember 
the famous anecdote related of Lord Melbourne, how, after listen- 
ing to an eloquent but all too practical sermon, he came out of 
church remarking: ‘‘ No one has a greater respect than myself 
for the Church of England. But to bring religion into daily 
life is to go a damned sight too far!’’ The story, I think, is 
typical of the attitude of many good men. And if further illus- 
tration be required, we may find it in the almost universal 
repudiation of the gospel of Christianity, when re-stated in terms 
of modern life by a man who, like Tolstoy, really does believe 
in it. 

Now, if I have dwelt at some length on this somewhat hack- 
neyed theme, it is not that I may draw the common moral about 
the depravity of human nature, as shown by its inability even to 
approximate to its true ideal. On the contrary, what I wish to 
suggest is, that we should reconsider not merely our practice 
but out ideals, and ask ourselves candidly what it is that we do 
believe in as a good and desirable human life. Is it the ideal 
of the gospel? Is it that of medieval Christianity? Is it that 
of Paganism? Or does it contain elements of all of these? 
Really, in our heart of hearts, what do we desire as good? No 
question, surely, could be more important. But the question is 
easier to ask ‘than to answer; and no single mind, no single 
generation, should hope or desire to give a complete reply. The 
reply will be given only by the growing experience of the race. 
But we must interrogate our experience if we are to read its 
riddle. And what follows here is merely, as it were, an essay 
towards such an interrogation. I will ask the reader to believe 
that it is my object, not to instruct or to lecture him, but to ask 
of him and of myself questions that seem to me to be pertinent, 
and to suggest the provisional answer which has grown up in 
my own mind. It is of such stones that the temple of Truth 
must be built. And with that much of apology and explanation, 
I will deposit my stone and leave it. 

My question then is: Are we, in our inmost and ultimate con- 
victions, Christians, or Pagans, or perhaps both? And, first, 
| would say that it seems clear that we are no longer Christian 
in the sense and tradition of the Christian Church. For the 
ideal of the Church, as the history of Christianity shows, is 
asceticism; an ideal which followed, by a logical necessity, from 
the pre-suppositions of Christian theology. For the earth, ac- 
cording to that scheme, was the kingdom of the devil, or rather 
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of innumerable devils; and to this devil-ridden earth belonged 
the flesh and all its works, including, above all, the act by which 
the continuance of the race is secured. A sharp and absolute 
antithesis between the body and the soul was thus created. The 
soul could only be saved by destroying the body; and it must 
be eternally either saved or damned. Hence inevitably, for all 
who cared about the spiritual life, that course of solitude, fasting, 
prayer, privation, and self-torment, that denial of love, of mar- 
riage, of business private or public, of the whole practice and 
wisdom of the working world, which made up the equipment of 
the Saint. And though, of course, saints were few and men of 
the world innumerable, it was the Saint who represented the 
Christian ideal; and it is by our acceptance of that type that we 
stand with or fall away from the historic Christian tradition. 
Well but, the reader may exclaim, with some legitimate im- 
patience, no one now believes, or almost no one, in the ideal of 
the Saint; and it is waste of time to dwell upon it. When we 
think of the Christian ideal we are thinking of something quite 
different: of the gospel, not of the Church; of Christ, not of St. 
Bernard or St. Simeon Stylites. In this sense, the ideal in view 
is that of charity; and that, it is true, would seem to be a virtue 
unrecognised by the Greeks and the Romans—though recognised, 
of course, and practised, in the East—and one which, therefore, 
in our Western history, may fairly be called specifically Christian, 
Charity, I conceive, is to be distinguished from friendship and 
love by the fact that it is not based upon personal attraction and 
sympathy, but is extended to all men as such, because they are 
men, and especially to those who are weak, sick, and in trouble. 
It is, in fact, in its essence a virtue elicited by evil; and there is 
so much evil in the world, and is likely to continue to be, in 
any society, however much “‘ improved,’’ that there must always 
be a place, and a high one, for charity. Nevertheless, it may 
be pointed out that the sphere for the exercise of charity, especially 
in the form of good works, must be diminished by every diminu- 
tion of social evil; and that, in particular, philanthropy, or the 
care of the poor, must cease to exist with the cessation of poverty. 
Now no one surely will wish to perpetuate poverty; and no one 
therefore can wish to perpetuate philanthropy. And it is, I think, 
important to ask ourselves: whether our social ideal is not one 
which would limit as much as possible the call for charity, by 
reducing the number of dependent, helpless, unfortunate people in 
the world. It has been held by Christians—perhaps it is still 
held by some—that it is worth while to perpetuate evil, in order 
to engender charity. Such a position raises an ultimate issue ; 
as to which I will only say that, for my own part, I would gladly 
see a total extinction of charity, if only | could see an indefinite 
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extension in the number of capable self-dependent individuals, 
united to one another by the more natural and profound bonds of 
friendship and love. There is a sense—not, I admit, the deepest 
sense—in which charity is itself a disease evoked to combat the 
disease of poverty and weakness. Charitable works, at any rate, 
are a kind of homceopathy. But what we need is a more radical 
cure—the advent of justice. In any case, however, and what- 
ever be held to be the place and importance of charity, it seems 
clear that charity cannot be regarded by itself as the chief end 
of life. For it denotes merely a relation of feeling and action 
between individuals; and leaves open the question what kind of 
individuals these are or should be in themselves. The distinc- 
tion, it is true, between the man and his relations to other men 
must not be pressed too far, so closely are the two things con- 
nected in fact. But the distinction is real, and important for my 
purpose. There is a difference between the mutual feelings of 
which men are capable, corresponding to the difference between 
the men. There is the love of Jack for his sweetheart, and the 
love of Petrarch for Laura; the charity of Mrs. Jellyby, and 
the charity of St. Francis; the hatred of Uriah Heep, and the 
hatred of Dante. And the fundamental question as to any social 
ideal seems to be, not what kind of mutual relations, but what 
kind of men, do you want to produce ? 

Now, we have seen that the type of man at which historical 
Christianity aimed was the Saint. And we have assumed that 
that ought not to be our aim. But then, what ought? I would 
suggest that, whatever else our ideal may include, it must at least 
incorporate the ideal of Paganism; and that we have more to learn 
on this head from the Greeks than from anyone else. For there 
is expressed in Greek literature and art a finer and nobler 
sense of the values of life, as it may actually be lived under the 
conditions of mortality, than is to be met with in the recorded 
experience of any other people. But the Greek ideal is the anti- 
thesis of the Christian. It asserts the harmony instead of the 
antagonism of body and soul; it praises the active life which the 
Saint condemns; it embraces the world and the flesh, though it 
denies the Devil. Nor is it for that reason, as is sometimes held, 
in order to stamp it with inferiority to Christianity, an ideal of 
materialism. The very conception of materialism implies a pre- 
vious one-sided exaltation of spiritualism. But the one was as 
unknown to the Greeks as the other. They had grasped from 
the first the truth which Christianity did its best to obliterate : 
that the life of the spirit grows out of the life of the flesh, as 
the flower grows out of the soil. Hence their cult of the body; 
which was, be it observed, a cult, not only of health and strength 
and skill, but also of beauty. The Greeks, I suppose, are the 
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only people who have conceived athletics spiritually. So that, 
seen through the imagination of Pindar, the victor in the games 
shines down the avenue of history like a statue in verse, naked 
and suffused with light under a cloudless sky, quickened by songs 
and dances, chastened by gnomic saws, and thrilled by the vision 
of Olympian gods, divine to present him his ideal, yet human 
too to spur him to its pursuit. Even the mere body, one might 
say, was spiritualised by the Greeks. But they never regarded 
the body as the end. It was the instrument of the soul; and it 
was in order that it might respond to her lightest motion that 
they would have it perfectly tuned. A winged Psyche, perched 
tip-toe for flight on the head of an athlete, might be a sculptor’s 
image of the Greek ideal. On the foundation of health and 
beauty they buiit the temples of science and art. In a delighted 
activity of body and mind pursued for its own sake, they found 
the ideal of the individual. And it was individuals thus fashioned 
and trained that coalesced in their corporate life, and devoted 
themselves to the service of the State. 

Now it is exactly in this point—in the conception and realisa- 
tion of individual life—that our modern theory and practice, so 
it seems to me, are most at sea. We have social ideals based 
upon justice. We have the intellectual ideal of truth. But 
we seem to have lost the conception of the complete man. And 
not only so: we even seriously argue, and attempt to demonstrate 
by science, that it is not only necessary, but desirable and right, 
that we should all be fragments. Division of labour, perhaps 
an unfortunate necessity in economic life, at any rate under 
present conditions, threatens to invade the throne of the ideal. 
People are found solemnly to praise the organisation of the hive; 
and to maintain that arrangements which may be useful for the 
maintenance and perpetuation of a species must therefore and 
on that sufficient ground be good. So that an ideal seems to be 
adumbrating itself for the future, of a society in which every 
individual will be minutely specialised to some one economic 
function, and will pursue that unceasingly and unchangingly, as 
his sufficient duty and satisfaction in life. Against such an ideal 
it can never be too early to protest. We do not and ought not 
to want to ‘‘ work,’ in the modern economic sense; still less to 
work at things which occupy a diminishing range of our faculties. 
Let us face the truth. Work, in the modern sense, in the sense 
in which it is imposed upon most people, under present con- 
ditions, in the sense of compulsory labour for a “‘living’’ at 
uncongenial and degrading task-work, is not an ideal at all; it 
is an odious necessity. Yet it is work of that kind to which 
more and more people are constantly being urged to devote more 
and more time, partly indeed by economic conditions, but really, 
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at bottom, by an attitude of mind which underlies and helps to 
determine those conditions, and which, in the absence of culture, 
that is, of training and experience in values, holds desperately 
that there is salvation and goodness merely in being energetic. 
There is not! The Greek view is the true one: that leisure is 
the end, not work. Only, by leisure the Greeks meant, not idle- 
ness, but the exercise of faculties, physical, and intellectual, and 
spiritual, for their own sake. I venture to say, that even mere 
games are a better and nobler employment for a man, than most 
of the work to which most men are now devoted. And nothing, 
I think, is a more melancholy sign of the impasse in which we 
are involved, than the appeal recently made to the English nation 
to devote less time to games and more to—what ?—to creating 
wealth at the cost of bodies and souls! ‘‘ Perish the Empire,”’ 
I could almost say, if it were not that we are a literal nation, 
‘perish the Empire rather than cricket! ”’ 

But one need not lay too much stress on games, except for 
the principle. The principle is, that activity, not forced, but 
free and delighted, is good. And of such activity there are many 
kinds, some merely innocent, others noble. Play, adventure, con- 
versation, music, art, literature, science, the pursuit of these, as 
strenuous and absorbing as you like, so only it be free, should 
be laid down firmly as the ideal; and we may then begin to 
consider whether, how far, and in what way, it may be attainable. 

For, of course, the attainment will be difficult; though that, 
it should be remarked, has never been held to be an argument 
against an ideal. No ideal was ever set before men so difficult 
as that of Christianity ; but that did not prevent them from holding 
it to be true. The Pagan ideal is easy by comparison, and has 
been realised again and again. Plato and Leonardo da Vinci 
and Goethe have actually existed. The difficulty is, not that the 
ideal is beyond human nature—on the contrary, it is that to which 
all the impulses of human nature urge us—but that it is not easily 
reconcilable with the primitive curse of labour. If we are to live 
at all, still more if we are to live with the degree of ease essential 
to the pursuit of the human ideal, there must be performed, some- 
how or other, an immense amount of work which is good only 
as a means, and bad as an end. That is the fact that constitutes 
the practical problem, so soon as we come to consider the attain- 
ability of our ideal. The ancients solved the problem by the 
institution of slavery. They realised the ideal in a small class, 
by treating the masses as mere means. Our practice, perhaps, is 
not much better than theirs; indeed, in one important point, it 
is worse, for, while the lives most people live have little or no 
value save as means, it is difficult to lay one’s hand on the people 
who are fit to be regarded as ends. But if our practice can hardly 
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be reasonably preferred to that of the ancients, our principle is 
a different, and, I would say, a higher one. In determining an 
ideal, we cannot consent to make it an ideal for the few at the 
cost of the many. That, I believe, is an ultimate fact in our 
modern consciousness. It is the inner meaning of democracy, 
and the root of the passion that has attended everywhere its 
advent. Most of the formulas, it is true, in which the democratic 
impulse has been embodied, have shown themselves to be illusory. 
It is doubtful, for example, whether democracy can ever be made 
a satisfactory form of government. It is certain that equality, in 
any absolute sense, is a silly and mean notion. But that in a 
tolerable society every one must count as an end; that, whatever 
be the ideal, somehow or other everyone must have a chance of 
participating in it—that, I believe, is for us a fundamental pos- 
tulate. It follows that we cannot consent to embody an ideal 
in a privileged class, however genuinely noble and excellent, 
and to relegate to the masses all the merely necessary and onerous 
work. But if this be so, there is only one alternative : to distribute 
such work among as many people as possible, and to reduce so 
far as may be its amount and its burdensomeness. The real life, 
the life worth living, of everybody would then be sought in his 
leisure. The centre of gravity would be shifted; and, instead of 
living to work, we should work to live. 

It would, I think, be unreasonable to dismiss such a concep- 
tion as Utopian. It is far less Utopian than most of the ideals 
men have put before them: than the ideal, for instance, of uni- 
versal peace, or of the complete Saint. And it is less Utopian 
now than ever before in history, because we have increased our 
command over Nature, and therefore our power of controlling the 
amount and character of onerous labour, to a degree which 
removes, in that direction, all limits to the horizon of life. The 
greatest obstacle in the way of change lies really in our own 
wills. We don’t desire enough to be complete, noble, generous 
individuals; we don’t desire enough that other people should be 
so; and we cling, with extraordinary tenacity and fear, to the 
existing organisation of property and labour, although aware in 
our hearts that it does not generate the kind of life we know we 
ought to aim at. And perhaps the reason of this is partly that 
profound social changes are habitually urged by appeals to class 
feeling, and to purely materialistic considerations. If we are 
Socialists, we represent the rich as robbers and the poor as slaves; 
and we speak as though the only and sufficient end of human 
life were a general distribution of comfort. All this I am inclined 
to think does not really appeal even to the masses in whose interest 
it is put forward. The truth is that, at bottom, all men respond 
most heartily and passionately to disinterested advocacy of 
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spiritual causes. If the poor become purely materialistic in 
their aims—and indeed they have excuse enough!—it will, I 
believe, be owing to a falsification of their natural sense by the 
appeals of their friends in the middle class. And I would ven- 
ture to suggest that passion far more fruitful and profound may 
be aroused by representing our present society as what it really 
is—a net in which both rich and poor are so intricately caught 
that it is futile and useless to attempt to apportion blame to 
either; ‘and by appealing to the urgent stress towards an ideal 
life which is latent in every human being, and which alone gives 
meaning and importance to readjustments of property and labour. 
Speak to men of leisure, of hope, of poetry, of beauty, of love; 
and you will stir something far deeper than what can be evoked 
by the vision of three acres and a cow, or the formula of the 
expropriation of the capitalist and the landlord. That the English 
are capable of a generous response to ideal conceptions is shown 
—if nothing else is shown—by the extraordinary career of Mr. 
Gladstone. Of course they are capable also of response to quite 
other appeals. But if our aim is the ideal, we must call for it 
on the right note. And that note, I think, has hardly been struck 
by any of our present leaders. It hardly could be, until the idea 
has become more generally familiar, that all social and political 
changes derive their meaning and importance from the concep- 
tion of the life they tend to make possible; and until we have a 
clearer notion and a more general agreement as to the kind of 
life at which we ought to aim. 

My suggestion then is: that there is a discrepancy between 
our professed beliefs on this subject and our real impulses and 
needs, our latent and unformulated convictions. Our profession 
of Christianity carfries with it an ideal of life which is partly 
inadequate, partly false. It is false, in so far as it still com- 
prises the element of asceticism which, in medieval times, was 
its main content; it is inadequate, because it has nothing to say 
about the desirable. quality of life except that we should 
love one another. The importance and truth of this precept I 
will not seek to deny. But it appears to me to need supplementing 
by the further counsel, that we must become a kind of people 
fit to love and to be loved. And, when I set myself to consider 
what that kind is, I find for my own part no suggestion so 
stimulating as that which is embodied in the culture of ancient 
Greece. We must, I feel clear, aim, as the Greeks did, at health 
and strength and beauty; we must value these things, as they 
did, not for themselves alone, but for the spiritual life of which 
they are the indispensable basis; we must learn that the pursuit 
of wealth, nay of livelihood even, stultifies itself, so soon as it 
excludes the possibility of leisure for which alone it has any 
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value; for that, in the cultivation of leisure, that is, of activity 
good in itself, lies the key and the meaning of life as far as we 
can clearly discern it. All this is Pagan; what is not Pagan, 
and what may fairly be called Christian, is the further conviction, 
that we must somehow or other make this ideal accessible to 
all. To do so, we shall have to carry through an immense and 
most difficult revolution in the structure of society. But we shall 
think it worth while to do this, we shall do it with the greater 
hope and inspiration, and with the less fear, antagonism and 
hatred, in proportion as we can evoke in all classes—and especially 
among the rich and the cultured—a clear conception and a pas- 
sionate desire for the ideal. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, I may briefly refer to one objection 
which may be obscurely or consciously present in the minds of 
some readers. They may feel a cooping sense of limitation in 
the presence of any ideal which confines itself to the horizon of 
this life; and may find a greatness in the medieval view of eternal 
issues, however misconceived and misapplied, which they miss 
in the lucid sanity of Paganism. With this feeling I myself 
am in sympathy. All the dignity and greatness, all the real 
worth of even the best life possible to us, seems to me to be 
intimately bound up with a perception of the infinity of the 
horizon in which it is set. But I would suggest that the ex- 
ploration of that horizon—perhaps in the end the noblest activity 
of which we are capable—will be most fruitfully undertaken by 
men whose feet are firmly planted on the basis of physical health, 
of trained reason, and of a social conscience justly at ease. For 
from these conditions surely will exhale, of itself, that clear and 
transparent essence of imagination which alone can rise to, and 
abide in, the illimitable heaven. This at least would seem to be a 
more reasonable hope than that which expects by mortification to 
express from the tortured flesh the vapour which is to soar into the 
infinite. Religion, I admit, is the summit of the ideal, the snow 
peak that catches the morning glow. But the mountain must be 
climbed from the bottom by creatures who are not gifted with 
wings. 

G. Lowes DICKINSON 
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‘Tate months ago, Mr. Charles Booth, who had sur- 
prised the world by joining Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff 
Commission, surprised it still further by coming forward with 
a proposal which would have rendered the work of the Tariff 
Commission superfluous. The object of the Commission was to 
draw up a scientific tariff, the essence of which was to be a nicely 
graduated scale of import duties adapted to the needs of British 
industry, as conceived by Mr. Chamberlain and his followers. 
Such a scheme, whatever its merits or demerits, must necessarily 
be complex in the last degree. It would involve, for instance (as 
has been illustrated in the case of the one set of industries, the 
iron and steel trades, for which the Commission have framed a 
suggested tariff), different rates of duty adapted to every succes- 
sive grade in manufacture, from the raw material to the com- 
pleted article. Of Mr. Booth’s scheme, on the other hand, the 
prime feature was its complete simplicity. It was to have been 
a 5 per cent. tariff on foreign imports all round. The only com- 
plexities introduced were, that the duty was to be raised to 10 per 
cent. against protective countries which should decline concessions 
to us, and that a rebate on raw materials should be allowed to 
exporters. But the basis of the new fiscal policy was simply to 
be 5 per cent. all round on all imports from foreign countries, 
without regard to any of those nice questions of differentiation 
which it was the main object of the Tariff Commission and of 
Mr. Booth, as a Commissioner, to determine. After a lapse of 
nearly twelve months, during which time the cause of ‘ Tariff 
Reform ’’ has by no means gained ground in the country, rumours 
have arisen which have brought Mr. Booth’s scheme, or something 
of similar character, into public notice again. It is suggested that, 
with a view to a possible deficit, and to ease the burden of the 
income tax payer, and generally ‘‘ broaden the basis of taxation,”’ 
the Government may propose a 5 per cent. duty all round on im- 
ported goods. This would agree with Mr. Booth’s plan in every 
essential feature, with one exception. Being a purely ‘‘ revenue ”’ 
tariff, there would be no question in it of a colonial preference. 
Foreign and colonial goods would share the same fate. 
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What authority there is for this suggestion is a point which 
I will not here discuss. It is enough for present purposes to note 
that there are reasons enough in the present condition of the 
Fiscal Controversy to make it probable that those who think for 
the Government—if anyone does—have at least had some such 
expedient under consideration. While the cause of ‘ Tariff 
Reform ”’ has declined pretty steadily in the country at large, its 
fortunes within the ranks of the Party in power have been very 
different. The Government have still to make their account with 
the Fiscal Question. They cannot, if they would, frankly adopt 
Protection, for the country is manifestly against it; but equally 
they cannot break with the Protectionists, because they have the 
preponderating power in the Party organisation. Between these 
two impossibilities, Mr. Balfour has moved with an agility which 
has commanded the admiration of everyone who can feel admira- 
tion for that particular quality in the chief Minister of a great 
Empire. Seeking everywhere for a haven of safety, and finding 
none, it is far from impossible that he should take refuge in the 
suggestion of a revenue tariff. We can readily understand the 
dialectical delight with which, in advocating a sweeping imposition 
of duties upon imports, he would explain to Free Traders that he 
had always been in favour of a fundamental change in our fiscal 
system, but that he had also, even at the time when he professed 
to have no settled convictions, been in his heart a determined 
opponent of Protection; that in his Edinburgh speech he had 
declared himself ready to lay down the leadership of the Party 
should it once become converted to Protectionism, but that he 
also explained that the essence of Protectionism lay in its motive. 
The statesman who should impose a duty with the object and 
desire of fostering British industry by raising home prices would 
be a Protectionist; the statesman who should propose precisely 
the same duty with no other motive than, for example, the 
motive of obtaining revenue, could not be called a Protectionist. 
But a general imposition of 5 per cent. duties, he would urge, could 
be prompted only by considerations of revenue, considerations 
likely to appeal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer with only too 
much force in present circumstances. How then could Mr. Bal- 
four be twitted wtih inconsistency ? What pledge had been broken ? 
Who could show a fairer and more unbroken record of consis- 
tency to a principle than he? This would be his defence against 
the Free Traders of his party. At the same moment he would 
say aside to the Protectionists: ‘‘ You know how I have always 
sympathised with your aims and objects; you are the missionaries 
of a great ideal, working for a fiscal union with the colonies for 
which the mother-country is not yet ripe. It is useless to appeal 
to a hungry democracy to tax its own food for the sake of Imperial 
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sentiment. We must be content to take one step at a time, to 
prove to the public that financial necessities compel us to broaden 
the basis of taxation, to show that this can be done by the im- 
position of a moderate duty upon all classes of imported com- 
modities. Drop your Preferential arguments, your Protectionist 
arguments, and put the matter upon the simple ground of financial 
necessity. On these lines you may carry your measure, and what 
will then be your position? You will have all the essentials of 
a Protectionist system in being; you will have the machinery, 
you will accustom the importer to all the nuisances and delays 
of custom-house investigation, you will overcome the prejudices 
of the Briton in favour of untrammelled industry, and, above all, 
you will have duties to the amount of twenty millions or upwards 
to play with. And with this twenty millions, what can you not 
do when the time comes for your second step? How easy it will 
be to argue that you shall knock off a little here for the sake of 
a bargain with the Colonies, and at the same time add on some- 
thing to balance it at another point in pursuit of a policy of 
Retaliation! All the time your experts will be at work manipu- 
lating these alterations; and you will be able to introduce your 
scientific tariff, not at one stroke, but, in the illogical manner 
dear to Englishmen, by successive degrees. Not in this Budget 
nor in this Parliament, but in the next, or in the next but one, 
you will have a fully-grown system of fiscal union with the 
Colonies, and Protection for British manufactures.” 

Such are some of the advantages which the proposal now 
suggested would give to a dexterous manipulator of words; and, 
in view of these advantages, it does not seem to be without the 
range of practical politics that some such scheme should actually 
be put forward. It is therefore worth our while at least to con- 
sider what possibilities it contains, and what its bearing would 
be upon British industry and on the welfare of the working 
classes. 

A duty of 5 per cent. on all imports would bring in, in round 
numbers, 23°6 millions. If it were a net addition to the revenue, 
this would be a very handsome sum for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to deal with, and, considered merely as a means of 
saving Mr. Austen Chamberlain from sleepless nights, passed 
after days of contemplating growing expenditure and decaying 
revenue, it would doubtless be an adequate, though expensive, 
means of attaining its end. With such a sum in hand, what 
could not an enterprising Chancellor of the Exchequer do? 
Having wiped off the deficit of the year, he could proceed to 
abolish the sugar duty, to reduce the income-tax materially, and 
still retain a nice little sum for some unknown friend of the 
Government, if there be any, who has not yet shared adequately 
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in the distribution of good things. But the sum of 23°6 millions 
represents a 5 per cent. duty upon the whole of our imports for 
home consumption, amounting to 473'1 millions in the year 1903.1 
To get to a more precise estimate of what the duty would bring 
in, we must first of all knock off 42°4 millions of food, liquor, 
and tobacco which are already taxed; this would leave us imports 
available for taxation to the amount of 430°7 millions. This would 
still bring in the large figure of 21°5 millions of revenue. But 
here at once an important question of principle arises. Of these 
imports, no less than 133'2 millions are imports of raw materials. 
Taken strictly, a proposal for a purely revenue tax of § per cent. 
all round upon imports should include the taxation of raw 
materials; and possibly it is in some people’s minds that this 
should actually be done. It was, for example, contemplated in 
Mr. Charles Booth’s article. But it may safely be said that no 
such proposal would advance beyond the first stage of public 
discussion. The hardiest supporter of the Ministry would hardly 
care to address a Lancashire meeting in favour of proposals which 
would include a tax upon raw cotton. Moreover, to the Protec- 
tionists raw materials are sacred ground. In regard alike to 
manufactured articles and to food, they are wont to contend that 
the duty would be wholly or in part paid by the foreigner; but, 
in the case of raw materials, where the shoe really pinches the 
Protectionist manufacturer, they are all of one accord in recog- 
nising that an import duty would raise prices. And, since a 
rise in the price of raw materials would increase the cost of pro- 
duction, they are ready to admit that taxation of this class of 
goods would not aid but impede the British manufacturer in com- 
petition with the foreigner. Thus, a tax on raw materials would 
be but faintly supported by Protectionists, while it would be 
energetically opposed by manufacturers. It will be safer there- 
fore for our purposes to assume that no Government intends to 
dash its head against a brick wall; and we will accordingly deduct 
raw materials from the account. This deduction made, the value 
of the imports left for purposes of taxation is 297°5 millions, 5 per 
cent. on which would produce 14'8 millions; still a very respectable 
sum, but by no means so large as that with which we set out. 
Let us now consider what this tax would be levied upon. Raw 
materials being left out of account, the imports which remain 
fall into three main classes—food, manufactured and partly manu- 
factured articles, and a small amount of miscellaneous articles, 
amounting to £2,110,000 in all. Of these groups, food and 
fodder account for 179°7 millions, of which fodder may, by an 


* I use throughout the figures of 1903, as those of 1904 are not yet fully 
available. 
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approximate estimate, be put down at 13°1 millions.! Strictly 
speaking, this fodder should be regarded as of the nature of raw 
material, and be added therefore to the 133 millions not to be 
taxed; but, omitting that point from consideration for the present, 
let us turn our attention to the question of food. We have arrived 
now at this result—that, of the total imports available for taxa- 
tion, 166°6 millions represent food. Thus, the 5 per cent. tax 
upon imports would mean, to begin with, an additional tax upon 
food alone (without fodder) of 8°3 millions. But, though this would 
be the amount of the additional tax, it would by no means repre- 
sent the additional burden imposed upon the consumer by the 
tax, since it would take no account of the increase in the prices 
of home produce which would result from a tax on imports. 
This, as the statistics of France, Germany, and Italy, published 
by the Board of Trade, have now shown, would indubitably, in 
a country which depends so largely upon foreign importations as 
we do, equal the total amount of the duty. But, if the price of 
home products is increased in the same proportion as that of 
imported food, the total burden on the consumer is to be measured 
by conceiving the whole food supply of the country to be raised 
in price in proportion to the duty, that is to say, in this case by 
5 per cent. What this would amount to, could only be calculated 
if we knew the precise value of home, as we do that of our 
imported, supplies. I will not here attempt an exact calculation 
of the proportions of our total food supply derived from these two 
sources. We shall probably be within the mark in assuming 
that the total home product, taking all sorts of food supply 
together, is at least equal to that which is imported. That being 
so, we should have to double the amount of the sum derived 
from the duty, in order to find the extra burden laid by the duty 
upon the consumer. We have seen that the duty would bring 
in 8°3 millions; and we may therefore say that a tax of 5 per cent. 
upon all kinds of food would put a burden upon the consumer of 
food of 16°6 millions. Now, Mr. Chamberlain has always main- 
tained that he would lay no extra burden upon the food of the 
people; he would be a party to no scheme which would increase 
the cost of living. If that be so, and if he is to adhere to his 
pledge, he clearly could only support a proposal for a 5 per cent. 
duty all round if he could find means for compensating the con- 
sumer out of existing taxation for this enormous increase in the 

' Fodder includes, besides hay, &c., a certain proportion of some of the 
grains imported, e.g., barley, oats, maize, &c. In forming the estimate in 
the text, the whole of the maize has been reckoned as food and, to balance 
it, the whole of the barley, oats, rye, malt, offals, dextrine, starch, &c., has 
been excluded from food. The figure thus arrived at is sufficiently near for 
our purposes. Oil-seed cakes, it should be said, are not included, as they are 
classed among manufactured articles. 
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cost of food. It would be possible, in point of fact, to find the 
required 16 millions by abolishing the whole of the sugar and 
nearly the whole of the tea duties. What, then, would be the 
net result? It may be conveniently exhibited in tabular form. 


Million 4 
Gain by new 5 per cent. duties ... 21. cc. cee eee eee 148 
Loss by remission of duties... ... 0 10. sss see vee eee 166 
SNE Gk eu: Sk ee A ee ee el Se ee 


Clearly, this method of dealing with the difficulty would not help 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his laudable endeavours to 
grapple with a deficit and at the same time bring relief to the 
income-tax payer. 

If the subject is worth pursuing any further, it is only by 
first assuming that, in view of the necessities of the revenue, 
all promises that cost of living shall not be increased are to be 
put aside. Let us make that assumption, and then further 
examine the character which the new tax would bear. I have 
pointed out that, of the 14°8 millions to be raised, 8°3 are to come 
from food alone; that is to say, the proposal as it stands is to 
raise more than half of the new revenue required by means of 
a food tax. But what of the remaining portion? Here, the 
Protectionist would tell us, there is compensation to be found 
for British industry. This portion of the tax will assist us in 
keeping out the 115 millions of manufactured goods which are 
at present swamping the market and driving British workmen 
out of employment. But what is the real character of these 115°7 
millions of manufactured goods? The Board of Trade in their 
Blue Book divide them usefully into three classes, which are 
described as follows :— 


Class A. Articles completely manufactured and ready for consumption. 
Class B. Articles manufactured but requiring to pass through some 
process of adaptation or combination before entering into consumption. 

Class C. Articles partly manufactured. 


Of these it is clear that articles in Classes B and C, though 
already in part manufactured, are also the materials of some 
further British industry, and are imported for use in that capacity. 
For example, ‘‘ the parts of a clock,’’ or ‘‘ cloth to be made into 
a coat,’’ are given as instances coming under Class B; “‘ pig 
iron embodied in a knife and yarn transformed into tissues ’’ are 
instances under Class C. To follow a single article through the 
three stages, yarn would be in Class C, cloth woven from it in 
Class B, and a coat made from the cloth in Class A. It need 
hardly be said that the cloth, though manufactured so far as the 
weaver is concerned, is raw material to the tailor, and the parts 
of the clock to the watchmaker, just as pig iron, or rather the 
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steel formed from it, is raw material for the cutler, and the yarn 
for the weaver. Thus, in taxing articles of these classes, we should 
in fact be taxing the materials of industry. Now, when we turn 
to the imports of articles under three heads in 1903 we find them 
grouped as follows :— 


Imports OF ARTICLES WHOLLY OR MAINLY MANUFACTURED. 


Million £ 
oo eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
SOG TE) isan. “esr ee eae Geo Ge, tet a a 
MAMOO GS: ats, ced. <deu’ ‘chord wee. Jeng) cane eee eee See ee ee 


Te tk ce woe ee TE 


Taking Classes B and C together, we find that they amount to 
62°6 millions out of the whole, and their taxation would, to say 
the least, injure some industries as much as it would assist others; 
while, out of the whole 297 millions to be taxed, only 53 millions 
turn out to be those completely-manufactured goods which it is 
the object of the Protectionist to keep far from our shores. These 
considerations help us to compile a useful little analysis, showing 
what the incidence of the taxation which is to produce an addi- 
tional revenue of 14°8 millions would be. The duties would fall 
as follows :— 


Million £ 
On partly-manufactured goods... ... ou. ee cee cee ue Zell 
COs SIRIRRECTNIWE BOE i ccc is se ae, Se ee ee 
CJTS PASUCRLOMODUS SETGIOR © cic sek cite. eee: cece ace: vee vs GA 


On food and fodder ... 


ROUND: dks. ea ate te 


If in this Table we add together the 8°9 millions, being the 
tax on food and fodder, and 3'1 millions, being a tax on materials 
and appliances of industry, we find that they exhaust 12 millions 
out of the total, while only 2°8 millions represent that kind of 
taxation which Protectionists suppose to be advantageous. But 
even this is to give a too favourable result. Many of the articles 
included under Class A, as being completely manufactured, are, 
in reality, articles required for use in industry; and a tax upon 
them would tend to increase the cost of production and transport 
in various ways. For example, the list of completely manufac- 
tured articles given on page 338 of the new Blue Book contains 
such items as the following :— 

Anchors, grapnels, chains and cables. 

Tubes and fittings. 

Pipes. 

Cast iron and manufactures thereof. 

Wrought iron and manufactures thereof. 
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Manufactures of steel, or of steel and iron. 

Wrought copper and manufactures thereof. 

Lead, manufactures of. 

Zinc, manufactures of. 

Implements and tools and parts thereof. 

Instruments and apparatus, surgical, anatomical, and scientific. 

Telegraph cables. 

Machinery and mill work or parts thereof. 

Furniture and cabinet ware. 

Bottles and manufactures of green or common glass. 

Paper-hangings, bags, &c. 

Caoutchouc, manufactures of. 

Railway carriages. 

Railway waggons, trucks, &c. 

Cordage, cables, ropes, &c. 

Electrical goods and apparatus (except machinery and_ telegraphic 
appliances). 

Oil-seed cake or other animal foods. 

Straw envelopes for bottles. 


I need not waste words in arguing, that a large proportion of 
articles under these heads enter into various industrial processes, 
and that a tax upon them would increase the cost of production 
in the industries affected, quite as much as a tax upon what are 
classed as raw materials. 

How, then, will our account now stand? On the credit side 
we have 14°8 millions raised by taxation. Of this, 12 millions 
is raised by the taxing of food and of materials and appliances used 
in industry, and an uncertain but considerable proportion of the 
residue is to be carried to the same account; the remaining portion 
of the 2°8 millions represents revenue raised by the taxation of 
manufactured goods not imported to serve further industrial pur- 
poses. But this would not adequately represent the burden on 
the consumer. If, as before, we assume that the taxation of im- 
ported food would increase the price of the home product by 
the same amount, and that we must double the amount produced 
by the food tax to the revenue in order to find the true burden 
on the consumer, our final result will be that, to raise a revenue 
of 14°8 millions, we have to impose upon food and the materials and 
appliances of industry a burden of upwards of 20 millions, while 
an uncertain proportion of a sum of 2°8 millions is to be raised 
by the taxation of those fully manufactured goods which are not 
used in further industrial processes. We are, therefore, justified 
in concluding, first, that over four-fifths of the suggested tax 
would fall directly on the food of the people, or on the materials 
and appliances of industry; secondly, that the actual burden im- 
posed on the food of the people and the materials and appliances 
of industry would exceed the total revenue from the tax by more 
than 5 millions of money; while, thirdly, if, as has already been 
shown, an attempt were made to compensate consumers for the 
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increased burden upon food, the re-adjustment of taxation involved 
would be such as to produce no revenue at all, but a net loss. 

These general considerations are perhaps enough to show that 
the scheme is unworkable; but it is of interest, not only in relation 
to this particular proposal, but as bearing on the incidence of 
import duties generally, to take the matter a little further into 
detail, and to point out the effect of such an import duty upon 
certain special industries. With this view, I have made inquiries 
of experts in several trades, and will here subjoin the gist of the 
answers which I have received. 

Take one illustration. The manager of one of the leading soap- 
manufacturing firms writes to me, pointing out that the omission 
of raw materials from the scheme of taxation would be of very 
little benefit to them, ‘‘ Everything that is used in the soap 
business as raw materials is a manufactured product in some 
other business. It would not be possible therefore to revert to 
Protection in England without taxing the raw materials of the soap- 
maker.’’ In particular, the export trade in soap will be seriously 
threatened. 


‘* Tt is true that some rebate on the manufactured article might be allowed 
on such portion of the raw materials as could have been proved to have been 
taxed; but no rebate would be allowed for increased cost of plant, machinery, 
and the thousand and one items that enter into the cost of production other 
than raw material, nor for the increased cost of labour should wages be 
advanced as is promised by Protectionists.”’ 


This firm has practical experience of working under both Free 
Trade and Protection; and, though my correspondent has no data 
for giving me an accurate estimate of the actual increase in the 
cost of manufacture which would ensue in this country from the 
proposed duty, he is able from his experience to confirm the view 
generally held by Free Traders, that one of the most important 
constituents of industrial success in a Free Trade country is due 
to the diminished cost of production. 


‘* With reference to increase of cost, it is impossible to make an accurate 
estimate, but we have Soap Works in Germany, Switzerland, Australia, Canada, 
and the United States. The increased cost in each of these countries varies 
considerably, but in all there is increased cost.’ 


Nor is the increase of cost the only result feared. It is not 
merely the Free Trade theorist, but the practical business man 
taking a large view of the conditions of success in his industry, 
who recognises that every increase in the cost of living must tend 
to diminish consumption and curtail the home market. 


‘‘ England has a larger consumption of soap per head of the population, 
I believe, than any other country. A return to Protection would increase 
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the cost of living, and, unless a corresponding increase in wages took place, 
of which there is no guarantee, this would seriously curtail the consumption 
of soap, and work disastrously for the soap business.’’ 





This argument is strongly corroborated by a letter received, 
i" since the above was written, from another member of the same 
firm :— 





** One important benefit to the workers of a country which the advocates 
of Protection bring forward is the assurance of a rise in wages to meet the 
advance in price of all commodities. They do this without taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the foreigner who purchases our surplus production 
will not pay the additional cost of manufacture necessitated by the increase in 
wages, providing he can procure equal quality of goods from competing 
countries. It may be possible to obtain a rebate of the duty on materials re- 
exported; but it would be impossible to assess what proportion of the labour 
had been spent on their manufacture for rebate purposes. If the conditions 
of to-day did not prevail, English manufacturers could not hope to compete 
i with those of the United States, as soon as the latter had organised direct 
communications to all countries we now export to; for she has all the in- 
gredients of bar soaps at her factory doors. The cost of machinery, buildings, 
office and selling staffs, &c., in America varies from 50 to 100 per cent. higher 
than in England; and, so long as these conditions continue to exist, it would 
seem impossible to alter the source from which the present world’s exports of 
soap are supplied.’’ 


On the other hand, a member of the firm who is a Protec- 
tionist writes :— 





‘* Looking at the broad principle of a 5 per cent. tax on the great bulk 
of imports, I am deliberately of the opinion that, say 10 millions, raised in 
this way, would be less felt by manufacturers, workers, and the community 
generally, than the same amount collected as it is now, entirely from home 
industries, such as by way of Income Tax, Stamps, Education and other 
Rates, &c., &c., which have now to be undoubtedly added to the cost of 
manufactured articles and raw materials when a manufacturer calculates his 
costs, as much as they would be if collected directly on such materials. In 
other words, I do not see how it can be demonstrated that it makes a pin- 
point of difference whether, say £/20,000 or £25,000, which may now be paid 
by the firm as taxation, is levied in the shape of Income Tax, Stamps, &c., 
or the identically same amount collected from imported materials used in our 
manufactures. ”’ 








The writer, however, misses the point that to raise by indirect 
taxation the £25,000 of revenue now paid directly by the firm 
would impose a burden on the firm in the increased cost of home 
products, which might amount to thirty, forty, or fifty thousand 
pounds. He continues :— 
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“IT do not believe that this tax on imports would interfere in the slightest 
with our export trade, as in all Protectionist countries there is a system of 
rebate of the duty on the taxed ingredients of the manufactured article ex- 
ported. For instance, when tobacco is exported from this country, the whole 
of the duty is refunded, or it is never exacted, which comes to the same thing. 
The sugar contained in biscuits and jam is, I believe, dealt with similarly.” 
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As to this, what is pointed out by his colleague is sufficient to 
show that rebates could not be given on the indirectly increased 
cost of production. Lastly, he writes :— 


‘Instead of agreeing with the Free Trade Union, I am of the opinion 
that a good part of the 10 millions raised in the manner already described 
would be paid by the supplier of the foreign goods.” 


But at an earlier part of the letter he dismisses the suggestion 
of an import on raw materials as an ‘‘ absurd principle.’’ Yet 
why should it be absurd to tax raw materials if the foreigner 
would pay the whole or bulk of the duty? 

Similar considerations apply to the paper trade. Paper for 
printing figures in Class B of the Board of Trade’s classification. 
It is a manufactured article in relation to wood-pulp, &c., though 
it is a raw material in relation to the printer. Probably the great 
newspapers which support Protection flatter themselves that they 
can make paper quite safe. Their attitude, we may anticipate, 
will be the converse of that correspondent of Sir Robert Peel who, 
being interested in the herring fishery, told Peel that he was a 
Free Trader in everything except herrings. The users of paper, 
we fancy, will find a number of excellent reasons why paper 
should not be taxed along with other manufactured articles. For 
instance, they will, no doubt, urge that a tax upon paper is a tax 


on knowledge. True, paper is the raw material thropgh which 
knowledge and truth and, unfortunately, ignorance and falsehood 
as well, are conveyed to the public. A great deal that has been 
written on the Fiscal Controversy is undoubtedly a manufactured 
article in more than one sense of that term; and of this manufac- 
tured article paper is one of the raw materials, just as, in one sense 


of ‘*‘ manufacture,’’ official statistics form another of the raw 
materials—a form which often goes through very strange pro- 
cesses of transformation before the fully manufactured product 
is arrived at and given to the world. But the mere fact that 
paper is a raw material to the printer does not in the least degree 
differentiate its position from that of a great number of manu- 
factured articles in all the three classes into which manufactured 
imports are divided by the Board of Trade. Let us then, for the 
sake of argument, suppose that paper would be treated fairly, 
and not be made the subject of any special exemptions. What, 
then, would be the effect of the present proposal upon the paper 
industry ? 

The paper manufacturer himself would have a 5 per cent. 
import duty upon foreign paper to compensate him for the losses 
which would befall him from the increased cost of production; 
and the brunt of the burden would fall at first on the printing 
trades and all industries in which paper is used as a material. A 
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leading authority in the paper trade estimates that, omitting wood- 
pulp as a raw material, we should have to allow for a § per cent. 
duty on imports of foreign paper to the amount of about 
5,000,000 as well as on foreign machinery and_ subsidiary 
articles like chemicals to a total value of about £6,500,000. 
Further : 


‘* Every existing mill, if it were changing hands, would be of increased 
value, as no new mill could be erected at the same rate as the old one, for 
almost all raw material would be affected directly or indirectly by the 5 per 
cent. import duty.”’ 


My correspondent roughly estimates the value of the mills for 
machine-made paper in Great Britain at £11,000,000. The in- 
creased cost of erecting new mills, so far as it tended to limit 
competition, and the increased price of paper owing to the duty, 
would no doubt compensate the paper manufacturer in the first 
instance for the increased cost of working. But this expert in 
the paper trade points out that any gain of this kind would 
probably be short-lived. The results of the duty would not be- 
come manifest in a day; but, within a year or so, the consumer 
would find himself paying more, say to the extent of about 74 
to 10 per cent., for the same quality of paper. And the probable 
result would be, that he would use inferior paper, of thinner or 
smaller sheet, so that, along with increase in price, there would 
be deterioration in quality, and finally diminution of consumption. 
This is a prediction based upon experience. ‘‘ During the last 
40 years increased prices on two occasions have led to decreased 
consumption.’ And the present cheapness of paper not only 
means ‘‘an enormously increased consumption ’”’ on the part of 
the public at large, but also the employment of a vast amount of 
labour in industries of which paper is a raw material. ‘‘ Hardly 
a sheet of paper is used by the general public without the employ- 
ment of extra labour outside that of the paper manufacture.” 
Take, again, the case of shipbuilding. American experts have 
admitted that Protection has had to do with the decay of ship- 
building in America. They cannot compete with a Free Trade 
nation in an industry using materials and appliances of so many 
kinds. The manager of a great shipbuilding firm writes to me :—- 


‘The main value of Free Trade to the shipbuilder is that it keeps down 
the price of British manufactures, because, if prices in this country show any 
tendency to rise, the foreigner can always come in. Roughly speaking, two- 
thirds of the cost of a ship is represented by manufactured goods purchased 
by the shipbuilder. If a 5 per cent. duty were put on these, the manufacturers 
in this country would probably increase their price by 5 per cent. In the 
case of a vessel costing £60,000, £40,000 would in round figures be re- 
presented by material, and 5 per cent. on this would be £2,000, which would 
be an added cost to the vessel and would put the foreigner in a better position 
to compete with us.”’ 
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Lastly, I will take the case of the cotton trade, with regard to 
which, through the kindness of Mr. Alfred Emmott, M.P., and 
of the Hon. Secretary of the Free Trade League, detailed figures 
have been supplied to me. Of these I will here give only the 
broad result so far as it affects the present question, and I will 
confine myself in the first place to the industries of bleaching, 
weaving, and dyeing. A careful estimate of the items entering 
into the cost of erecting bleaching works with an estimated output 
of 2,000 tons per annum runs as follows. Taking £25,000 as 
the total cost of the buildings, it is estimated that 20 per cent. 
would be affected by the proposed duty. That is £5,000. Five 
per cent. on £5,000 would be £250; and the annual charge for 
depreciation and interest on this amount is put at £12 10s. For 
machinery £25,000 is allowed; and it is estimated that the whole 
of this would be increased in cost by the duty or, in other words, 
there would be an increase of 5 per cent. on £25,000 = £1,250. 
The depreciation and interest on £1,250 is put at £125 per 
annum, The increased annual charge therefore, arising from 
heightened cost of erection, would be £137 10s. To this the 
increased annual cost of working must be added; and the whole 
amount works out as follows :— 
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It is estimated that £625 would be about 14 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares in a bleaching company. This is the deduction 
which the shareholders would have to face, without reckoning 
the possibility of increases of cost due to more indirect causes, 

With regard to the weaving industry, the following estimates 
may be of interest :—For the erection of a weaving shed of 800 
looms, experts estimate the total cost to be £27,625. Of this 
figure, £19,397 would be affected by an import duty, 5 per cent. 
on which would amount to £963. Interest and depreciation upon 
this sum would involve an annual charge upon capital of over 
£100. Further, a careful calculation puts the increase of working 
expenses through a 5 per cent. duty at £180 per annum; and 
thus the total increased annual charge on such a weaving shed 
would amount to £280 per annum. But if the increased cost of 
running 800 looms were taken at £280 only, the total increased 
cost of spinning, weaving, bleaching, and dyeing in Lancashire 
will be likely to exceed £500,000 per annum. 
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This is perhaps sufficient to show that those increases of cost, 
which appear so small when we take them in detail, amount to 
a very serious total when, putting them all together, we endeavour 
to measure their united pressure upon a single great industry. 
It must be added, that these direct estimates of increased cost 
are probably a very inadequate representation of the actual results. 
If we compare the cost of erecting a cotton factory in this country 
with the cost of erecting one in France, Germany, the United 
States, or any other Protectionist nation, we find, as is well known, 
that the margin of difference is so great as to outweigh the higher 
charge for wages which the English mill-owner, as compared 
with his European rivals, has to meet. Thus this matter of the 
cost of erection is of the first importance to our cotton industry. 
A careful comparison shows that the cost of spinning in France 
is higher by 19 per cent. than in England; and when the elements 
of cost are analysed, it appears that the difference is principally 
due to the heavier capital charges which the French mill-owner 
has to pay. This may be understood from the following table, in 
which the total cost to the English spinner is taken as 100, and 
the several elements making up the total in either country are 
expressed in percentages of this amount. The result is as 
follows :— 


England. France. 
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It will be seen at a glance from this Table, that the advantage 
to our country lies principally in the item, Interest and Deprecia- 
tion, that is to say, it depends upon the lower cost of erecting a 
factory. It is that advantage which an import duty upon the 
materials and appliances used in the erection of a cotton mill 
would withdraw from British manufacturers. 

The calculations made above as to the actual increase of cost 
which would result from the 5 per cent. duty are probably far 
short of the actual facts. Judging by the experience of the foreign 
countries which we have mentioned, the indirect effect of import 
duties is to increase the cost of production out of all proportion 
to the duties themselves. That is to say, when we look at the 
amount of the duties levied upon machinery and the materials 
used in constructing factories in those countries, we do not find 
the percentage by any means so great as to explain the difference 
in the actual cost of construction as compared with the cost in 
England. If we were to take the French duties, for example, 
upon articles entering into the construction of a cotton spinning 
mill, and were to endeavour, from their amount, to frame a cal- 
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culation of the cost of erection as compared with the cost of 
erecting a mill in England, we should probably conclude that 
the difference would be from 10 to 20 per cent. We should cer- 
tainly not venture to anticipate that the cost to the French manu- 
facturer would exceed the cost to the British manufacturer by 
more than 20 per cent. But in point of fact the excess is 60 per 
cent.; and if we were to take the case of Germany and the United 
States we should find similar relative discrepancies. The infer- 
ence to be drawn is, that the indirect results of Protection outweigh 
the direct results; and we ought in all probability to replace the 
low figures at which we have estimated the increased cost by 
something considerably higher, which would allow for the indirect 
working of import duties. 

The probable effect of the proposed duty on the bleaching, 
dyeing, and printing of cotton, is very clearly and trenchantly 
stated in the following letter, kindly handed to me by Mr. T. W. 
Killick, Hon. Secretary of the Free Trade League, from a member 
of one of the most important firms engaged in those processes :— 


** You asked me yesterday what the effect would be of a 5 per cent. Import 
Duty on the establishment and working of a firm like ours, bleaching, dye- 
ing, and printing cotton piece goods. In the short time at my disposal, 
before my reply was expected, I could not be supposed to furnish you with 
any exact figures. I have, however, given a considerable time to thinking 
about the matter; and, so far as I can see, there would be nothing that would 
not rise in price if the duty were imposed, except the land, the bricks, the 
mortar, and the slates. All the timber,' the glass, the iron girders and the 
cement used in the buildings, would automatically be increased in price by 
the 5 per cent. duty. As far as the machinery is concerned, I do not think 
the 5 per cent. duty would affect it much, unless the 5 per cent. duty were 
levied on pig iron or raw steel,? as, with the exception of machines for 
Schreiner calenders, foreign competition may be considered nil. There is no 
doubt whatever that, were a 5 per cent. duty imposed on all foreign manu- 
factured articles, the establishment of such a business as I am engaged in 
would cost, say, on a £50,000 plant, over £2,000 more than it does under 
present conditions. 

‘* But it is in the maintenance and working of the concern that the great 
loss would arise. For to begin with the 5 per cent. duty would not benefit 
us at all on the goods we produce, as there are no goods imported into the 
country that we could displace by its help. 

‘“We depend upon the export trade almost entirely; and any protection 
of the home trade would not benefit us. 

‘*In order to enable us to produce our goods, it is essential that we should 
be able to buy our dyes, chemicals, oils, natural dyewoods and extracts, 
starches, flour, farina, gums, paper, lapping-boards, india-rubber, and gutta- 
percha goods, electric lamps, paints, varnishes, bolts, screws, nails, copper 
rollers, tallow, turpentine, and the various articles that we require, in the 





' T.e. house-frames, fittings, &c. Plain sawn timber is classed as a raw 
material. 

* This, of course, would be the case. Pig iron and raw steel are classed 
as partly manufactured goods. 
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cheapest possible market; and that market, owing to our system of free 
imports, is in England. If the 5 per cent. import duty were imposed, I know 
of nothing we use that would be unaffected by it except coal, caustic soda, 
and soda ash. Everything else I think would be advanced by the 5 per cent., 
for although many of them are made in England it is not to be expected 
that English makers would keep their prices 5 per cent. under the foreign 
competition. I estimate that we should have to pay £1,500 to £2,000 per 
annum extra for what are to us our raw materials. 

‘* How are we to get back this £1,500 to £2,000? As I have said before, 
the 5 per cent. won’t improve our home trade. If we increase our prices for 
dyeing, &c., to our customers they will be less able to meet foreign competi- 
tion; if we try to get it from the workpeople by reducing their wages, there 
will be serious trouble, and if we succeed the country will be poorer by the 
reduced spending power of our 500 employees, and if we take it from the 
dividend we have paid to our ordinary shareholders it means that, if we 
make profits at the rate we have averaged during the last seven years, they 
will get next to nothing. 

‘*‘ Incidentally I may mention, that, in all our contracts made with foreign 
firms during the last twelve months for the supply of aniline dyes, there is a 
clause to this effect, ‘ that if during the continuance of this contract an import 
duty be imposed by the British Government, the price of the articles sold 
will be increased by the amount of the duty.’ This is rather an object lesson 
to those optimistic people who have told us that the foreigner pays the tax. 

‘*In conclusion, I am strongly of opinion that any attempt to put a duty 
on imports must, in the interest of the cotton trade of Lancashire, be most 
strenuously resisted by everybody engaged in it. 

‘*Tt is useless to try to discriminate between raw materials and finished 
articles, for what is the finished article of one trade is raw material of another. 
For instance, aniline dyes and paper are raw material to my firm; but English 
manufacturers of dyes and paper would most certainly claim them as finished 
articles.”’ 


These few illustrations may suffice to show that it would be 
no theoretical or imaginary burden which a 5 per cent. import 
duty would impose upon British industry. The objection to the 
scheme before us is not merely’ that it would pave the way for 
a full-blown scheme of Colonial Preference and Protection, 
though it would pave the way for such a scheme; the objection is 
that it would be a bad method of raising revenue which, even if 
its fatal facility did not tempt future Chancellors of the Exchequer 
further along the same path, would in itself prove a serious burden 
upon our manufacturers, and retard that revival of trade for which 
the whole country is eagerly looking. 

L. T. Hopnouse 
Joint Hon, Sec. Free Trade Union. 





THE POETIC QUALITY IN 
LIBERALISM 


UPPOSE, for the sake of argument, that a man were turned 

into a mackerel. His sentiments touching the change may 
not be a matter for urgent, but they cannot fail to be a matter 
for clarifying consideration. There are many things that he 
would lose by passing into the fishy state; such as the pleasure 
of being in the neighbourhood of a Free Library, the pleasure 
of climbing the Alps, the pleasure of taking snuff, the pleasure 
of joining a heroic political minority, and also, | suppose and 
hope, the pleasure of having mackerel for breakfast. But there 
is one pleasure which the man made mackerel would, I think, lose 
more completely and finally than any of these pleasures: I allude 
to the pleasure of sea-bathing. To dip his head in cold water 
would not be something sacred and startling; it would not be to 
have all stars in his eyes and all song in his ears. For the sea- 
creature knows nothing of the sea, just as the earth-creature knows 
nothing of the earth. This forgetfulness of what we have is the 
real Fall of Man and the Fall of All Things. The evil which 
infects the immense goodness of existence does not embody itself 
in the fact that men are weary of woes and oppressions. It 
embodies itself in the shameful fact that they are often weary of 
joys and weary of generosities. Poetry, the highest form of 
literature, has here its immortal function; it is engaged continually 
in a desperate and divine battle against things being taken for 
granted. A fierce sense of the value of things lies at the heart, 
not merely of optimistic literature, but of much of the best litera- 
ture which is called pessimistic. Assuredly it lies at the heart of 
tragedy; for if lives were not valuable tragedies would not be 
tragic. If life begins by taking things for granted, poetry answers 
by taking things away. It may be that this is indeed the whole 
meaning of death; that heaven, knowing how we tire of our toys, 
forces us to hold this life on a frail and romantic tenure. 

If a man were to say that science stands for barbarism and 
religion for civilisation, he would in these days be accused of a 
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mere trick of topsy-turveydom. Yet there is one sense, at least, 
in which this is unquestionably true. The generalisations which 
science makes true or false are of necessity limitations of human 
hope. The laws which science deduces, fairly or unfairly, are 
necessarily, like all laws, a restraint of liberty. The nearer a 
man is to an ordered and classified being, the nearer he is to an 
automaton. The nearer he is to an automaton, the nearer he is 
to a beast. The lowest part of man is that which he does in 
accordance with law, such as eating, drinking, growing a beard, 
or falling over a precipice. The highest part of him is that which 
is most lawless: spiritual movements, passionate attachment, art. 
Had science found laws for all the human processes, the end 
would not be lucidity and melodious order. Neither would it be 
anarchy and blasphemy. It would be mere drifting dulness, like 
that of a cow slouching through a meadow, or a hog half asleep 
in the sun. Man’s life would be a life of blank receptiveness 
and unchanging custom; that is to say, it would be the life of a 
savage. Government would succeed Government mechanically, as 
man pulls on his boots. Nation would conquer nation uncon- 
sciously, as a man digests his dinner. All functions, being de- 
fined, would be systematised; being systematised, they would be 
forgotten. The records would be written by imbeciles; the streets 
would be full of somnambulists. Against this nightmare of per- 
fect knowledge it is the everlasting business of literature to protest. 

While the worship of law and generalisation would make 
everything continuous and calm, literature would make every- 
thing separate and startling. While order would make the Cabinet 
Minister appear as automatic as the cow, literature would, on the 
other hand, make the cow appear as disturbing and incredible as 
the Cabinet Minister. The man of science would consider the 
absorption of a small nationality as a thing as silent, as necessary, 
and as mechanical, as thé digestion of his breakfast. The poet, 
on the other hand, would ask him to regard the digestion of his 
breakfast as in itself something as thrilling or romantic as the 
battle of Colenso, as something which had in it the two eternal 
elements of the epic—beauty and danger. For the whole meaning 
of the strange thing called Art is merely this, that by copying a 
thing, by making it over again, and above all by making it over 
again with a slight difference, we can see something of the primary 
wonder of it, a spasm, as it were, of the enduring astonishment of 
God. Anyone, for instance, who has ever looked with certain 
feelings at a child’s dolls’-house, knows the thing of which I speak. 
The very fact that the dolls’-house is small, makes us realise with 
surprise that houses can be so large. The very fact that it is 
not real makes us remember, with a sort of shock, that houses 
are real. We see the thing at second hand; and then only we 
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realise it at first hand. In this the dolls’-house is the symbol and 
seed of the whole of art. Art, as I have said, has exactly the 
opposite aim to the aim of science. Science connects a thing 
with everything, that it may be natural and expected. Art isolates 
a thing from everything, that it may be unexpected, that it may 
be supernatural. 

There may be some so wedded to the superstitious word ‘‘ law,”’ 
that they will doubt if this making of an object solitary and sur- 
prising be so wise or so philosophical as the scientific method. 
But they will not be poets; and I do not think they will be the 
best kind of philosophers. For, when we isolate a thing, we 
make it a perfect symbol of the universe. For the universe is of 
necessity the perfectly lonely thing. You may state the eternal 
problem in the form of saying: ‘‘ Why is there a Cosmos?’’ But 
you can state it just as well by saying: ‘‘ Why is there an 
omnibus?’’ You can say: ‘‘ Why is there everything?’’ You 
can say instead: ‘‘ Why is there anything?’’ For that law and 
sequence and harmony and inevitability on which science so 
proudly insists are in their nature only true of the relations of 
the parts to each other. The whole, the nature of things itself, 
is not legal, is not consecutive, is not harmonious, and not inevit- 
able. It is wild, like a poem; arbitrary, like a poem; unique, 
like a poem. The existence of the law itself is a solitary pheno- 
menon, an incomparable phenomenon, and, in that sense, there- 
fore, a lawless phenomenon. We and all the stars and winds 
may be riding in rigid ranks under the orders of the captain; 
but he is leading us on we know not how wild a raid. For our 
captain is a despot; and a despot is of necessity an anarchist. 

It is the function, then, of literature to liberate a subject, or 
a spirit, or an incident, or a personality, from those irrelevancies 
which prevent it, first from being itself, and, secondly, from 
becoming perfectly allegorical of the essence of things. Every- 
thing about the cow in our daily experience of it which 
accidentally prevents us from realising its deeper magic, such, 
for instance, as our happening to be an old lady and afraid 
of cows, or our being an impecunious farmer and obliged to sell 
the cow, or even (though this is less likely) an ox and obliged to 
regard the cow with more specialised and perhaps more passionate 
sentiment—anything, I say, in the brute details of life, which 
hampers the particular sentiment we wish to regard her with, 
must in literature be eliminated. We must, if necessary, put 
the cow in greener fields of fairy land, and under a sun that is 
strange to men. We must set her dark against an impossible 
sunset, like the end of the gods—or breast deep amid flowers of 
Paradise; if only so we can make her seem more utterly cowish, 
and therefore more utterly mysterious. We must put her in 
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Eden; we must put her in Elysium; we must put her in Topsy- 
turveydom. To sum it all up in a word, we must put her in a 
book, in a book where her rounded cowishness will be safe from 
impertinences and side issues, from bulls who regard her as a 
female, and farmers who regard her as a property—and old ladies 
who regard her as the devil. Similar methods, I need hardly 
Say, are needed to preserve the rounded humanity of the Cabinet 
Minister. 

Literature at its best, then, is essentially a liberation of types, 
persons, and things; a permission to them to be themselves in 
safety and to the glory of God. It offers a fuller consideration 
of a man’s case than the world can give him; it offers, to all, 
noble possibilities of fuller growth than is practicable upon earth; 
it offers to the meanest soul whom it studies the divine emptiness 
of an uncreated world. It gives a man what he often longs for 
more than houses or gardens—deserts. For from the highest and 
most spiritual standpoint it is worth while to go many days in 
the desert, if by that desolation one may win the god-like pleasure 
of being surprised at a man. It is in this setting of a thing in 
freedom, and ringing it with sanctity, it is in this snatching it 
out of the tedium of law and the inevitable, that literature is nearest 
to faith and divine things. It is in this freeing it from larger 
coercions that literature is most antagonistic to modern science; 
and it is in this that it comes nearest, again and again in human 
history, it is in this indeed that it is at great moments supremely 
wedded, to the spirit which we call Liberalism. 

Liberalism is a vague word, because it is a good word; but 
recent and unfortunate events have made it a much vaguer word 
than it need in any case have been. In current and recent English 
politics, indeed, the word Liberalism is not so much vague as 
definitely self-contradictory. It would be useless for me to attempt 
even to indicate the kinship of which I wish to speak between the 
spirit of literature and the spirit of Liberalism without making 
some such attempt towards saying what I mean by Liberalism, 
similar to the attempt I have just made towards saying what I 
mean by literature. And here we are brought face to face with a 
difficulty, which has by most people perhaps been only dimly 
felt, but which I think most politicians have felt so keenly that 
they spent all their time in passionately denying its existence. 
It seems to me totally futile and absurd to deny any longer 
that Liberalism in our time means, not only two different 
things, but two mutually exclusive and directly antagonistic 
things. An enlightened Liberal Imperialist, with a theory 
of Empire, is not a weaker Liberal than I; nor am I a 
weaker Liberal than he. I am not a paler shade of his blue; 
he is not a pinker tone of my red. He means one thing by 
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Liberalism; and, in the light of that, legitimately considers me 
no Liberal at all. I mean another thing by Liberalism, and, in 
the light of that, legitimately think him no Liberal at all. The 
difference is not a difference of opinion upon some temporary 
war or some twopenny tariff. It is a difference of opinion upon 
the whole meaning of a word; I might say upon the whole 
meaning of a world. Like all practical things, it goes down 
into the chasms of metaphysics. Like all urgent things, it de- 
mands, first of all, a discussion on Hegel and Plato and the Nature 
of Being. We may or may not find it possible to effect a political 
alliance between the two sides; but the alliance would be as purely 
political as that between Irish Catholics and English Noncon- 
formists. Even if the Imperialist Liberal and the Nationalist 
Liberal were of the same Party, they must always be of different 
religions. 

I trust | may be pardoned if, in setting forth a somewhat con- 
fused matter, | approach my meaning a little circuitously, or 
from another side. Those who tell us, with a scientific or pseudo- 
scientific confidence, that the age of great Empires is come, that 
the time of small peoples is past, that world-politics have hold of 
us with the grip of necessity, that Liberal sentiment is superan- 
nuated, that this or that, or the other tendency in war or economics 
is ‘‘ inevitable ’’—all these people, armed with all these sayings, 
singularly forget one thing. They forget that just so prophesied 
the prophets that were before them. If ever people were in this 
world certain of their star, it was these very old-fashioned Radicals 
whose star, men say, is set. Cobden and Mill had quite as much 
certainty as Cecil Rhodes or Mr. Wyndham, and much more 
science. They also thought that they saw the future before them 
like a large and lucid map. They also saw their enemies broken 
and hopeless before the whole movement of mankind; but their 
enemies rule us now. They also saw the institutions of old Eng- 
land already classed with tournaments and numbered with the 
dead; but those institutions rule us still. They knew that it was 
inevitable that a Republic should come: it was inevitable, but it 
never came. They knew that nothing could save the Established 
Church: nothing could save it, but it was saved. Never were any 
men more logically justified than they in judging the way the 
world was going; never were men more practically condemned. 
Never did men with good reason look forward to a longer reign; 
never did men experience a shorter one. The story of English 
democracy in the nineteenth century ought to have enlightened 
all sane Englishmen finally and for ever about the value of the 
word ‘‘ inevitable.”’ 

But the truth is much more curious than this. It is not merely 
true that the old Liberalism was beaten, although it thought itself 
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victorious. It is also true that it was beaten because it thought 
itself victorious. This sense of placid and serene success was the 
first finger of decay which was laid upon its force and maturity. 
If we look, chronologically and historically, at the actual facts of 
the case, we shall find that this boastful and final tone was taken 
by Liberals most definitely and most generally in the very years 
when their ruin was brewing, when all the dark and vague forces 
which are the enemies of the brotherhood of man—pomp, jealousy, 
sophistry, cosmopolitan money-making, military impatience, 
philosophical panic, literary egomania—were gathering in their 
armies by night for that great battle where Liberalism was over- 
thrown. 

The French Revolution, the fountain of European Liberalism, 
was, in its nature, a religious thing. I do not mean merely that 
it was religious in the sense of being spiritual and ecstatic. I 
mean that it was religious in the sense of being doctrinal, of being 
definite, of being defiant in its generalisations. It declared not 
only a creed but an unchangeable creed. It was religious in 
the literal or derivative sense; it was a bond; it tied and com- 
mitted men to something. And that something, again, was re- 
ligious in its nature; it was a declaration about the fundamental 
and enduring position of all mankind in the universe. It stated 
that all men were free and equal; that all men were brothers; 
that all men had certain rights, that might be taken away by a 
tyrant, but could not be denied by another free man. It said 
that, by the nature of things, the people was sovereign, that the 
State consisted of its citizens, that governing or helping to govern 
was a function of the normal man. Men in this kind of position 
do not concern themselves with the current trend of the times. 
They do not profess that their triumph is inevitable, but only 
that their truth is unalterable. They said simply that no con- 
ceivable load of living tyranny on earth could alter the philosophic 
fact that all men were brothers; just as a Christian would say that 
the conversion of the whole world to Shintoism would make no 
difference to the fact that Christ was in Heaven with God. They 
did not insist on the fact that their Revolution was assured. In 
one sense they did not even insist on the fact that it was opportune. 
Using the word in that meaning, indeed, a Revolution is not, 
and never can be, opportune. If it were opportune, it would be 
an evolution. Revolution is in its nature a revolt from circum- 
stances to ideals; it is an appeal from Time to Eternity. 

Now the dark and extraordinary thing in the matter is this: 
that, so long as the French Revolution and the French Revolu- 
tionists demanded things in the name of this wild abstraction, 
they got them. They asked for Republics in the name of Rous- 
seau and pure Reason; and they got them. They asked for 
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victories in the cause of abstract ideality and the nature of things; 
and they got them. As long as they raged over Europe, de- 
nouncing things merely because they were wrong, demanding 
things merely because they were right, so long they bore the 
sword of God into battle, and no army on earth could look them 
in the face. So long as they despised success, they were success- 
ful. So long as they thought of other things than triumph, they 
were triumphant. So long as they had for ruler or leader, even 
for bad ruler or for foolish leader, the Man of Justice, or the 
Man of Equality, or the Man of Patriotism, their hope and stir 
were abounding, and they filled the world with their awful hilarity. 
When they had the Man of Destiny, he was broken to pieces. 

The same fate which pursued them has pursued all their 
children, the Liberal Parties of Europe. So long as Liberalism 
demanded concessions to justice, as it did during the earlier nine- 
teenth century, it wrung those concessions out of the grimmest 
armies and proudest oligarchies of the world. When it began to 
demand concessions to its own power, the armies and the oli- 
garchies laughed in its face. We can trace throughout the later 
decades of the nineteenth century in England, through the later 
battles of Gladstone and Bright more especially, the steady growth 
of a certain habit of speaking of Toryism as played out and 
antiquated, of speaking of Liberalism as invincible and secure, of 
appealing to the certainty of the coming years. That in forty 
years there would be no more despots, that in sixty years there 
would be no more aristocracies, that in ninety years there would 
be no more armies, that in a hundred years there would be no 
more churches: this kind of contemptuous prevision was com- 
monly uttered. It was the sin of Liberalism, and its fall. The 
sin was shared, as was fitting, by the great man who was other- 
wise almost sinless in public action. ‘* The flowing tide is with 
us,’’ said Gladstone, with colossal confidence. And, even as he 
spoke, the tide turned. 

The result of all this is very interesting, though natural 
enough. When Liberalism met its great débacle, there were, 
necessarily, two kinds of critics left in the defeated army, with 
two different plans of campaign, indeed, with two different con- 
ceptions of the nature of war. The first formed the coherent and 
philosophical Liberal Imperialist Party, now consisting entirely 
of Mr. Saxon Mills; the other formed the Party of which I am 
a humble member. The first said: ‘‘ The French Revolution 
succeeded, because it was progressive, because it was the fresh 
and forward thing at that moment.’’ The second said: ‘‘ The 
French Revolution succeeded because it was religious, because 
it gave a key or principle which cannot grow old.’’ The first 
said: ‘‘ The old Liberals won, because they were men of their 
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time.’’ The second said: ‘‘ They won because they were men of 
all time; or rather, because the ideas they dealt with are outside 
time altogether.”” The first said: ‘‘ Old Liberal ideas conquered 
because they were new : but they are new no longer.”” The second 
said: ‘‘ Not so. Old Liberal ideas conquered because they were 
true. And they are true still.” 

The first of these two Liberal doctrines, roughly to be identified 
with the Liberal Imperialists, is one which easily fortifies itself 
with arguments drawn, rightly or wrongly, from science. It con- 
cerns itself with evolution, with the modifications which fugitive 
forces make upon a fugitive substance. So far from denying 
change or denouncing change, it makes it its avowed particular 
duty to study change. Just as a biologist might rejoice in and 
relish the strange stages of gradation by which a marmoset might 
become something like a man, so a politician of this school relishes 
the subtle shades by which a friend of Cecil Rhodes might become 
something like a Liberal. And the politicians of this school are 
perpetually appealing to the example and authority of material 
science. They are always reckoning up the strength of Empires 
like the strength of batteries, or prophesying the fall of nations 
like the fall of leaves. The attitude of the opposite Party is 
naturally the very reverse. The other kind of Liberalism is in 
its nature allied, not to science but to art, to literature, and to 
religion. And it is allied to them for the reason that I have 
suggested in the opening of this article, that it tends, like litera- 
ture and like religion, to take some one thing or other out of 
the stress of time, from under the tyranny of circumstance, and 
give it that liberty which is only another name for sanctity. For 
liberty is altogether a mystical thing. All attempts to justify it 
rationally have always failed. Ruskin tried to attack it by point- 
ing out that the stars had it not and the universe had it not. So 
good a mystic ought to have known that it is just because man 
has it and the universe has it not, that man is called the Image of 
God and the universe merely His masterpiece. 

The kind of Liberalism which supported the South African 
War had for its duty the duty of destroying sanctities. The kind 
of Liberalism which opposed that war had for its duty that of 
creating sanctities and preserving sanctities. The Imperialist 
said: ‘‘ Because it is evident that Time is the enemy of all his 
children, because it is plain that Saturn is always eating his own, 
because little lives and little peoples have a slender chance to be 
themselves for long in the mutability of life, therefore we must 
not stake too much on them. We must be on the look out for 
their disappearance, we must be ready to rally to new things.”’ 
The other Liberals, with whom I am in accord, answered: 
‘‘ Because Time is the enemy of all his children, because Saturn 
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eats his own, because little lives and little peoples have a slender 
chance of survival, therefore we will ring them with a ring of 
swords, and write for them an inviolable charter; because they 
are weak we will make them immortal, that they may be them- 
selves, that so they may give the world what nothing else can 
give it. For, like all other things which are human and therefore 
divine, they must have the sense of everlasting life in order to 
live at all.’ 

It must be fairly obvious that all the claims of the democratic 
philosophy are of this kind—unscientific and (if you like to put 
it so) unnatural. Science, properly speaking, knows nothing, for 
instance, of ‘the Rights of Man”’ ideal. Pure science does not 
admit the existence of the Rights of Man. Pure science, indeed, 
does not admit the existence of Man at all. ‘‘ Man”? is only the 
gross name we give to a certain patch in the tapestry of evolution, 
which shades away into other things by nameless gradations. 
Man is only the ape in the process of becoming the Superman. 
But democracy has for its whole meaning the flat refusal to regard 
Man from the standpoint of evolution. It takes the thing Man 
out-of the order, and makes it sacred and separate. It says that 
a man, any man, has rights which no ape can claim, and rights 
which no Superman can question. It says that a man must not 
be a despot, however much he may happen to look like the Super- 
man, It says that’ @ m2 mus} hot. be a slave,” ‘hawever much he 
may happen to look liké’aii ape. Tit Which it ‘claimed for man 
it claimed also for a nation: it declared that’ io kill a nation was 
murder. That which it claimed for’ than ‘if claimed also for in- 
dividual men: it declared that every man had round him a 
transcendental circle of omnipotence; which it called ‘ liberty.” 
That which it claimed for men it claimed even for words: it 
disliked the notion of a sincere utterance being stopped; it was 
sorry for the death of an idea, If this Liberalism, in which I 
believe, succeeds in surviving, it will go onward along a very 
different course from that marked out for it by sceptics and icono- 
clasts. It will go on making more and more things sacred, not 
more and more things desecrate; it will increase in its power of 
belief, not in its power of query. If it lives, it will increase the 
religious life of mankind. If it dies, it will be the last of the 
religions. 





LABOUR AND THE CROWN LANDS 


HE projected development of the mineral, and especially 

of the slate-bearing, Crown Lands of North Wales, on co- 
operative principles, is likely to prove one of the most remarkable 
constructive efforts yet attempted in this country by the organised 
workers and their friends. For the first time in the history of 
the Labour movement, its captains are to administer and control 
an industry; Labour, for once, is to be its own master. This, of 
itself, would suffice to give the experiment unique interest; but 
it has a more imperative claim on public sympathy and attention. 
For, if the expectation of its friends be fulfilled, lands that are to 
all intents and purposes national property, will be rescued from 
idleness, and an end made of a nationai scandai 

What are‘'thése lands? Few ‘suspect ‘theif existence. Ad- 
ministered by the Office of Wocds and Forests, they belong 
nominally, as their name implies, to the Crown. In this matter, 
however, the Crown is the nation; for, at the commencement of 
the late reign, all the rights of ‘th throne in them were surrendered 
for a Civil List of some £300,000, and we find in the Crown 
Lands to-day the one existing instalment of land nationalisation. 
We may take it that the desire of the Trade Union and Labour 
leaders to put them to good use is in no small degree due to that 
circumstance. Rents and royalties paid on the lands go, it is 
argued, not to private persons, but to the State, and are applied 
directly in relief of taxation. Every ton of slate, every ounce of 
tin or copper, raised from them, benefits the ratepayer. That 
benefit might well be considerable. The Crown estate in North 
Wales amounts to 84,000 acres; and the Crown claims mineral 
rights in another 18,000 acres. Into the possibilities of this great 
national estate it is now proposed to make a careful and systematic 
enquiry. 

Before I proceed to describe what form that enquiry is taking, 
let me make clear how great a loss the nation has suffered by 
the neglect of its own property. Not merely is its exchequer the 
poorer; but monopoly has captured the slate trade. That trade 
is practically under the thumb of a few quarry owners. Its 
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“ring ’’ is organised in every large town, as every builder knows 
to his cost; prices are inflated, and the supply is limited. Every 
year the public are made to pay more money, and every year 
they get less slate. There is, in fact, being levied in England 
to-day a ‘‘ roof-tax,’’ a tribute which the slate ring extorts from 
every home built in these islands. And, that there may be no 
doubt upon this crucial point, I am going to trouble my readers 
to glance at the relative output and value of roofing slates from 
North Wales for the years 1882 and 1902: 


Output. Value. 
451,689 tons. 41,198,275. 
395,267 tons. 41,293,465. 


Could any figures tell a plainer tale? Is it not clear beyond 
dispute that, as the demand for slate grows, so the supply 
slackens, and so also do prices rise ? 

It may be urged against these figures that 1902 was a record 
year in the slate trade—the year of the great Penrhyn lock-out. 
But, strange to say, that lock-out still continues! Before the 
struggle, there were at work in Lord Penrhyn’s quarries 2,200 
men. To-day the men have surrendered, the struggle is over, 
Lord Penrhyn has triumphed, and there are barely more than 
half that number employed. This surely is a remarkable fact. 
It may be that some of those excluded are personally obnoxious 
to the management; Labour leaders have been made to suffer 
thus before. But never before have half the rank and file been 
made to suffer with them, never before has a great employer 
refused to take his men back after a struggle that has endured 
for months. Why is Lord Penrhyn an exception? He cannot 
have ‘‘ personal”’ reasons against each of the 1,200 quarrymen 
whom he excludes. I am forced to believe that he works but 
half his quarry to-day, because it pays him better not to work the 
other half. 

The movement of which I write proposes to counter this. It 
proposes to increase the supply of slate, and to employ the human 
material which Lord Penrhyn rejects. It will endeavour to or- 
ganise these men on some of the partially developed quarries 
abounding on the Crown estate. First, of course, there are certain 
indispensable investigations. A pioneer society has been formed 
to put these in train, to make a careful survey of the Crown Lands 
in North Wales, and to select from them a likely quarry. Mr. 
John Hodge, of the Steel-smelters’ Society, Mr. Dave Cummings, 
of the Boiler-makers’ Society, Mr. S. H. Whitehouse, of the 
Somerset Miners’ Association, and Mr. James O’Grady, of the 
Furnishing Trades’ Association, are serving on this Board, as are 
Dean Kitchin and Mr. Will Reason. With them are Mr. Clapham 
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Lander, the well-known London architect, and Mr. Lidstone, a 
builder of thirty years’ experience, both of which gentlemen bring 
valuable technical knowledge to bear on a difficult problem: that 
of selecting a quarry which will pay. These Crown quarries, I 
should explain, have in many cases been opened out by workmen 
under a “ take-note,’’ or by a small capitalist who has procured 
a lease from the Crown. Frequently the work has got just far 
enough to show that, with good management and adequate 
capital, the concern could be made to pay. But lack of capital 
has heretofore been a fatal obstacle. The investor has his eyes 
on the ends of the earth, and thinks too imperially to wish to 
see his own country developed. 

Now, however, a new element has entered into the situation. 
Let the pioneer society secure a quarry worth having, and we 
may take it that support will be forthcoming. The idea has 
evoked great enthusiasm among practical social reformers. The 
market is assured. The co-operative quarries, already established 
at Bethesda, find that the demand for their slate is in excess of 
the supply, and that that demand is increasing. The Co-operative 
Societies, themselves large purchasers of slate, can buy direct 
from the quarry in which their capital is invested. The quarry 
will have at least one other important advantage over its com- 
petitors. It will be able to rely on the goodwill of its men. 


Bitter and protracted disputes, like those at Penrhyn and Dinorwic, 
have enormously hampered the slate industry. I believe that there 
is only one way of averting these disputes. Let the quarryman 
have a share of the profits he makes. In ordinary circumstances, 
he is paid on what must often appear a most capricious system. 


His ‘‘ poundage”’ is determined by the quality, or rather by the 
appearance, of the rock, when the quarry is “‘ set,’’ once every 
month. If the rock seems hard, the ‘‘ poundage’’ is high, and 
vice versa. But, mark well, the quality of the rock may change 
during the month, to the man’s disadvantage! Then the quarry- 
man works on, in a bitterness of spirit that finds expression later 
in a strike which lasts for years. Co-operative quarrying can 
end this evil. It can give the men a new interest in their work, 
by allotting to them a share of the profits. It can, and will, 
arrange for a settlement of disputes by Boards of Conciliation— 
a method that has worked with signal success in the mining 
industry—and it can give the men an effective voice in the manage- 
ment of their business. This can be arranged by allowing them 
to hold shares through an Employees Investment Society, and 
letting the society elect its representatives to the Board. The 
remainder of the Directors will, I anticipate, include some of 
the best known and best tried men in the Labour and Trade 
Union movements, men of proven administrative capacity and 
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well-known integrity. In a word, the aim of the movement is: 
that Labour should establish an industry for itself on public 
lands to meet public needs, and in conditions that will leave the 
workman contented, and the builder and the public freed from 
the ‘‘ slate ring.” 

If co-operative quarrying does this, it will have furnished a 
splendid object-lesson to the world of what the workman can do 
for himself under fair conditions. This, and something more, 
will it accomplish. It will rescue from a cruel sentence of banish- 
ment from their homes and their craft a fine body of workmen, 
whose memorable struggle for the right of combination deserves 
a better fate.! 


C. SHERIDAN JONES 


1 Since the above article was written, the pioneer society has selected a 
Crown quarry near Llanberis, full particulars of which may be obtained from 
the office, 30 Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE FRANCISCANS 


O those who knew and loved St. Francis before M. Sabatier’s 

Life gave such an impulse to Franciscan literature in Eng- 
land, the satisfaction which they feel in the saint’s immense 
popularity is somewhat alloyed by the regret that this literature 
should run in so narrow a groove. Even in M. Sabatier’s book, 
the light is concentrated too exclusively on the saint and his 
immediate disciples. We are indeed reminded, here and there, 
that the ordinary friar of the next generation was already of a very 
different type; but the story seldom passes beyond that first small 
group, and everyone seems to avoid the more complicated and 
laborious question: ‘‘ What manner of man was the ordinary 
friar of the second generation?’’ And yet, until this question 
is at least approximately answered, we cannot really understand 
certain traits in the Founder’s own character. Scientific history 
can never admit Goethe’s poetic plea: 

“Ich brachte reines Feuer vom Altar, 
Was ich entziindet, ist nicht reine Flamme.”’ 


It is the sower’s business to look well, not only to his seed, but to 
his soil; for soil will give the increase only by strict natural law, 
and a man’s disciples are, in a sense, only his own thoughts and 
deeds writ large. 

The medieval reaction of the last seventy years in England is, 
in many ways, a very curious phenomenon. In spite of the num- 
ber of fine intellects which have led it, it has been far more a 
matter of sentiment than of logic. The impression that ‘ they 
ordered these things better in the Middle Ages’’ prevails among 
the clergy in direct proportion to their ignorance of actual medieval 
life; while most laymen, bred under the tolerant traditions of 
ten generations of Protestantism, listen to pleas in favour of the 
old religion with the same half-contemptuous sympathy which 
they extend to the monks and nuns expelled from France. The 
current clerical conception of the Middle Ages is thus rather the 
product of a negative subtraction from modern life than of a 
positive synthesis from medieval facts. It is too often assumed 
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that to repudiate any tenet current among Nonconformists is 
necessarily to work back towards an older and purer Church; 
that, the less we sympathise with Bunyan and Baxter, the closer 
we must approach to St. Bernard or St. Bonaventura. 

I will attempt here to show how mistaken this assumption is, 
and what true community of spirit may be found between the 
English Puritans and those friars who are generally assumed to 
stand at the very opposite religious pole. If I seem here to lay 
undue emphasis on the weaker side of the Franciscan movement, it 
is only that it now seems high time to protest against the growth 
among us of a Franciscan legend as unhealthily one-sided, in 
its own way, as that Napoleonic legend which renders so many 
Frenchmen incapable of understanding the real lessons of modern 
history. The Fioretti, the Three Companions, the Mirror of 
Perfection, are, in a sense, partisan manifestoes, and give us 
only one side of the truth. Thomas of Eccleston’s idyllic descrip- 
tions refer, as he himself plainly tells us, to an earlier, heroic 
age, which had already passed away before he wrote, though this 
was only some thirty-five years after the Founder’s death. To 
form an idea of the average friar, we must look wider afield—to 
the miscellaneous notices brought together in Wadding’s collec- 
tions, to the Chronicle of the Twenty-four Generals, to the Seven 
Tribulations of Angelo Clareno, to the Chronicle of Salimbene, 
to the early Constitutions of the Order, and, above all, to the 
disciplinary writings of St. Bonaventura and his school. The 
most important of these have been published in a cheap form by 
the Fathers of Quaracchi, in two volumes which cost about half a 
crown each. 

These little manuals aim at presenting complete codes of con- 
duct for novices and full-fledged friars; and one’s first feeling 
in reading them is one of gloom and depression. We are already 
far, indeed, from the real freedom of St. Francis—from that sense 
of open air and sunshine in God’s world rather than the Devil’s, 
and from an earth where a man may be cheerful without irreverence 
to greater realities beyond. The model friar of these books is a 
slave to the letter of the law in petty things, a man who sees 
danger and defilement everywhere in the world: in short, a 
Puritan in the invidious sense of the word. The discipline is 
the discipline of the quarter-deck: hold your tongue in your 
senior’s presence; avoid addressing him by name if possible, and, 
in any case, never venture to pronounce the bare name ‘ without 
the sign of his religious title’’; never presume, however well- 
meaningly, to pat him familiarly on the head or the cheek. Rise 
up when he comes, and never dare to sit while he stands; put 
back your cowl when you speak to him; never cross the cloister- 
garth, while the friars are sitting there, ‘‘ without due soberness 
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and decency in the disposition of thy limbs and of thy habit.’ 
Never ‘‘thou’’ and ‘‘thee”’ the senior Brother, except in places 
where, by the custom of the country, this constitutes no undue 
liberty. 

But these, however petty and un-Franciscan, are among the 
least tyrannous of the precepts. The rules for religious deport- 
ment, as a whole, smack far less of the Fioretti than of Praise-God 
Barebones. The general precepts, it is true, merely inculcate an 
impossible theory of detachment from the world. ‘‘ Keep thy 
heart,”’ writes St. Bonaventura, after a passage of great beauty : 


“* Keep thy heart with all diligence, and let it be given up to spiritual 
exercises only; suffer no images of earthly things to leave their impress 
thereon, that so it may remain a stranger to all things created, and free to 
devote itself solely to its Creator.”’ 


Yet a detail here and there shows what this theory involves in 
practice: ‘‘ Avoid all games, especially with the young... 
never speak a word to any man which is not premeditated, ordered, 
useful, and honest . . . wherever thou mayst be, avoid all women 
and beardless youths except for reasons of necessity or manifest 
profit . . . never have any spiritual familiarity with anyone, but 
behave thyself alike to all, so that none may be able to mark in 
thee any difference or special love for any: .. . avoid special 
civilities, friendships, and familiarities.’’ But it is in the more 
detailed exposition of the same theme by St. Bonaventura’s 
secretary Bernard of Besse, and by David of Augsburg, that 
Puritanism weighs upon us in all its self-imposed gloom. Every 
speech and gesture and action must be measured and calculated : 
no spontaneity, no Nature; for Nature is evil. 


“Let not novices be easily moved to laughter,” writes Bernard, 

. tittering in general is a great disgrace to the gravity of a Religious. It 
is utterly despicable for a man of Religion to titter like a boy. No man of 
Religion should utter laughter with undisciplined lips, but show with a glad 
face the gladness of his heart.”’ 


“ee 
. 


There is a true ring of St. Francis about this last sentence: but 
the negative precept far outweighs the positive, as we may read 
in many other passages, and especially in one which Bernard 
quotes from his greater namesake. 


‘‘ Trifles among worldly folk are mere trifles, but in the mouth of a 
Priest or a Religious they are blasphemies. If they are forced upon us, we 
must perchance suffer them, but never repeat them. To open thy mouth to 
such things is unlawful; to accustom it thereto is sacrilegious; it is base 
to be moved to tittering, and still baser to move another.”’ 


It must be noted that even the author of the Mirror of Perfection 
cannot quote St. Francis’s love of cheerfulness without adding, 
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as a warning, that the saint never meant thereby to encourage 
laughter, which on the contrary he specially abhorred: ‘‘ for he 
would that the servant of God should not only not laugh him- 
self, but should not afford to others the least occasion for 
laughter.’” That even ‘‘ we who were with him’’ could have 
written these words, shows clearly how rash is the common as- 
sumption that the saint’s admirable combination of inward fervour 
and outward gladness was shared by his disciples as a body. 
Many were fervent in spirit, and many were merry of heart; but 
the fervent and the merry were soon at daggers drawn within the 
Order. 

It is startling in this context to find an express warning against 
oaths; but the oath was, in the Middle Ages, as natural a garnish 
to conversation even to the churchman as it is to the modern 
soldier. Not only did Chaucer’s Poor Parson incur the suspicion 
of Lollardy by his protest against profane language ; but the same 
is gravely recorded as a common characteristic of heretics by a 
13th century inquisitor. Eccleston, in his catalogue of the ex- 
traordinary virtues of the early friars in England, thinks it 
necessary to enumerate that they gave up all oaths in their speech. 
The novice, therefore, needs the serious reminder that 


‘‘to swear at one time by the Head, at another by the Saints, or in any 
other fashion, is most unbecoming of a disciple of Christ, Who saith, ‘ Let 
your speech be “‘ yea, yea; no, no.’?’ Among servants of God, there should be 
comparison of opinions; but no altercation, which is a perverse thing; 
especially if the mouth of a Religious be opened with damnable boldness 
to railing or curses (which, as the Apostle saith, exclude from God’s King- 
dom); or if he take the Devil’s name in his speech, or use it often in 
common talk.’’ 


As Joinville remarked in the same generation: ‘‘I never heard 
[St. Louis] name the Devil, whose name is much used through- 
out the Kingdom, which I believe to be far from agreeable to 
God.”’ 

So far, then, so good; though we must remember how strongly 
all this would smack of the precisian to the worldling of those 
days, and what sad nicknames the French nobles did in fact give 
to St. Louis for his squeamishness on this and similar points. 
But readers of the Fioretti will be pained to find, not only that 
the novice is forbidden to jest, but also that he is exhorted to a 
truly Quakerish avoidance of civil worldly phrases in his letters 
and his speech. David would even forbid the conventional How 
d’ye do? ‘* wherein is no true care for the health of him to whom 
they speak.’’ It is true, this may be deduced logically enough 
from St. Francis’ scruples about using the name ‘‘ Good,’’ and 
the common titles of ‘‘ Father’ or ‘‘ Master’’; and yet the saint 
himself would scarcely have pushed his logic so far. When once 
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such precepts are codified and registered, and imposed upon a 
whole Order of men, this can only result in a formalism worthy 
of the 17th century precisians. Moreover, the novice is bidden 
to pay the same minute and painful attention to the matter of 
speech as to its manner: the ‘‘D.V.’’ and the perpetual 
‘‘ edification’ of the Clapham sect are also the ideal of the 
model friar. 


““In speaking of doubtful or future matters let them never speak without 
qualification, but always add some condition to assertions of this kind; for 
Religion alloweth not precise words concerning things indifferent. No man 
living hath it in his choice to say ‘ Yea’ or ‘No’ without qualification, 
concerning things which are yet mere contingencies. ... When thou art 
about to go forth among the public, forearm thyself, and purpose firmly in 
thy mind to abstain from empty words. Provide thyself, before going forth, 
with some useful matter wherefrom to weave thy speech if need be.’’ 
This, it is true, ‘‘condemns idle loquacity, not opportune affa- 
bility;’’ but the line of demarcation depends so much on the 
individual mind! Here, for instance, is the talk prescribed to 
the brethren as they walk two and two. 


“At that time they should beguile their toil by recounting examples of 
the Fathers, or any other good examples, which may either kindle their 
affections or at least instruct their intellect. It is most disgraceful to be 
unable to pass the time with any but frivolous and fabulous stories. Woe 
unto those who are silent of thee, O Lord; for the loquacious are dumb! ”’ 
Again 

“* Let friars beware of carrying news about, even though it be good and 
probable. It is unbecoming of Religious to be everywhere carriers of news. 
The falsehood which is very often in the report itself, or which is brought in 
by secular men who pass it on, is imputed to its first author... . Let them 
be honest and serious in their talk, not showing themselves worldly in 
worldly words, and such as move to laughter. A servant of God should 
speak of God, to fulfil the Scripture: ‘if any speak, let him speak as it 
were the speeches of God’: otherwise vain words disclose the vanity of the 
mind.”’ 

The same formality extended itself to prayers: ‘‘ never pray 
without sighs’’ (or groans). The gift of tears in prayer was a 
frequent and much coveted sign of grace: he to whom it was 
not vouchsafed prayed to have it; for, after all, this is a Valley 
of Tears. St. Louis bitterly regretted that he could so seldom 
weep in prayer. The Blessed Umiliana, having lost for a while 
this gift of tears, nearly blinded herself by putting quicklime 
into her eyes to provoke the accustomed signs of grace. In spite 
of St. Francis and the Fioretti, ‘God’s Minstrels’ are now for- 
bidden even the solace of song. 

** Let them not sing on their way, especially to secular airs, even though 
the words be good; for layfolk understand the bare sound only. And 
besides this, it befitteth not a Religious to raise his voice above the ordinary.”’ 
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A vast amount of early Church music was adapted, like the Sal- 
vation Army Hymns, from secular music; St. Francis once took 
two lines of a popular song for the text of his sermon; Frate Elia 
was held to have shown his un-Franciscan spirit by grudging 
that the saint should sing so loud upon his deathbed. Yet already, 
in St. Bonaventura’s days, the Puritan estimate of song is officially 
ratified. What a gulf lies between this and the holy freedom 
of the first days, when a scoffing knight was converted by hearing 
a friar sing as he trudged with bleeding feet through the snow ! 
But those first friars had been real missionaries. What we find 
now is an Order, very jealous of its honour, and the more sensi- 
tive to the breath of scandal that its decay in real religion and 
popularity was already only too notorious. 

Meanwhile, the more grievously the weightier matters of the 
law are omitted, and greater care is taken to pay the tithes of mint 
and anise and cummin, The smallest gestures are prescribed. 
‘“It is unbecoming in an honest and humble Friar to put his 
leg over his thigh, or to cross his feet in public, as he sits.’”’ He 
must utterly avoid all bodily games, as St. Bonaventura also 
commanded. For a friar ‘‘ to take anyone, without necessity, by 
the hand or the girdle, to carry idly flowers, fruit, or a staff in 
his hand, or to twirl the end of his girdle round in his fingers, 
is not in accordance with seemly behaviour; nay, rather, it is to 
some extent a token of wantonness.’”’ ‘‘ When they go among 
the laity let the modesty of discipline shine forth in their words, 
their walk, and their habit: let them speak briefly and little, let 
them cover their head decently, and hide their hands [in their 
sleeves], utterly avoiding to kiss, or touch the bare hand of any 
woman, however nearly related to them.’’ For it would be 
difficult to overrate the prudery of the model friar, if prudery that 
may be called which had so real underlying reason. Again 
and again in the 13th and 14th centuries we find solemn 
repetitions of the ancient decrees which, for the avoidance of 
scandal, forbade a priest to live in the same house even with 
his mother or his sisters. It was one of the distinctive virtues 
of St. Louis of Toulouse that, after his conversion, he dared not 
kiss even his mother. Bernard of Besse specifies this as dan- 
gerous, with much more that is almost equally significant. The 
Blessed Clara of Montefalcone, a sainted Franciscan nun of the 
same 13th century, is commended for having refused to look at 
her brother unveiled, though he was himself a friar. She would 
never show an ‘inch of her naked flesh, even to her doctor: and 
when once, in, sleep, she had thrust one bare foot from under 
her gown, ang her sister had told her of the fact, ~ She expiated 
it with many tears as a grievous act of impiety.’” What most 
distressed her contemporary, the Blessed Umiliana, on her death- 
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bed, was the thought that the crowd which would come to worship 
her corpse might kiss her naked feet. To avoid this danger, she 
caused her shoes and stockings to be drawn on while the breath 
was yet in her body. 

Nor was the model Franciscan behind his sisters in these 
proprieties. 

‘“ When the friar washes his feet, he should avoid there, as elsewhere, to 
show his bare shins; nay, he should, with all the greater diligence, wrap 
his frock around him: for it is a disgrace for persons of Religion to be seen 
with naked flesh. Every honest [Religious] is careful that his bare flesh 
be never seen, save in case of manifest and compelling necessity We read 
of St. Antony that, when he needed to ford a river, he begged his fellow 
to withdraw somewhat from his sight, lest each should see the other’s 
nakedness. His fellow withdrew, yet even then he was ashamed when he 
would have bared himself. And, as he thus pondered within himself, God’s 
power bore him across to the further bank of the stream: for doubtless 
this honest thought of his was acceptable to the Lord.”’ 


It is told of a Dominican and a Cistercian monastery, and 
I think also of a Franciscan, that the Blessed Virgin came 
one night into the dormitory to see whether all was well, 
and was much shocked and embarrassed to find one friar 
showing his bare shins. Here again we are already far from 
the childlike simplicity of the first times. In the Fioretti, the 
Brethren show no such prudery: Ruffino preaches in a church 
‘‘ naked as he was born, save his drawers only ’’; and St. Francis 
joins him in the same condition. Juniper is more unconventional 
still: for the earlier version of the story expressly denies to him 
even the one scanty garment which the Fioretti leaves him; and 
on at least two occasions St. Francis also is recorded to have 
appeared in public without a single rag of covering. The hair 
shirt, with which Canon Rawnsley covers him in the Bishop’s 
presence, is a mere piece of later prudery. The first free associa- 
tion of penitents and missioners founded by St. Francis soon 
became a Religious Order, and must perforce fall in with the 
old monastic routine, which is admirably illustrated by a story 
in Caesarius of Heisterbach. 


“Ulrich, Abbot of Steinfeld. . . . rode abroad one day with one of the 
youths [who were reared in the monastery]; and, as they talked together, 
they met a fair maiden. The Abbot, of set purpose, reined in his steed and 
saluted her most ceremoniously: she in her turn stood still, and bent her 
head to return his salute. When, therefore, they were gone a little further, 
the Abbot, willing to tempt the youth, said: ‘‘ Methinks that was a most 
comely maiden.’’ ‘ Believe me,’’ replied the youth, ‘‘ she was most comely 
in my eyes also.’’ Whereupon the Abbot answered “‘ she hath but one de- 
formity, namely, that she hath but one eye! ’’ ‘In truth, Lord,” replied the 
youth, ‘‘ she hath both her eyes; for I looked somewhat narrowly into her 
face.’’ ‘* And I,’’ said the Abbot, moved to indignation, ‘‘ will look narrowly 
into thy bare back. Thou shouldst have been too simple to know whether 
she was male or female.”’ 
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The threat was publicly and solemnly fulfilled that very evening ; 
and Caesarius presently goes on to extol the exceeding sanctity 
of a nun who, having lived in the convent from the age of seven 
years, ‘‘ scarce knew the difference between a layman and a brute 
beast.’’ So St. Douceline, one of the most remarkable saints of 
the 13th century, ‘‘ knew no man by sight’’; though, as a 
Béguine, she moved amongst her fellow-creatures. When a little 
girl of seven, who was in her Béguinage, looked at some work- 
men who were employed on the house, the ascetic saint ‘‘ beat 
her most grievously, so that the blood ran down her ribs, telling 
her meanwhile that she would sacrifice her to God.’ To the 
strict Franciscans, the other sex existed only as a temptation, 
permitted by God’s inscrutable providence. All their earliest 
disciplinary writings take up the theme of the monks, their pre- 
decessors: that the secular woman is dangerous indeed, but 
spiritual friendship is even more perilous than worldly familiarity. 
David of Augsburg describes in four separate places, with great 
plainness and detail, from his own wide experience, the gradual 
development of such familiarities from apparent good to open 
evil. He asserts that ‘‘the reverence for Religion (i.e. for the 


Franciscan Order) is made vile through such familiarities, and 
very many evils come to pass.’’ But (as he complains) it is very 
difficult to avoid evil companionship: there are so many ‘“‘ by 


whom men are drawn into sin, not only by their example, but 
even by their persuasion and derision, and ‘ the sinner is praised 
in the desires of his soul.’ And this evil conformity is now almost 
the principal cause why evils are so multiplied in the Church, and 
spiritual studies have failed in Religion, and many have become 
backsliders to external studies and business. . . .”’ There are so 
many too of whom it may be said, after years of religious routine, 


“he is drawn away little by little from his first fervour, and his desire of 
spiritual progress grows languid, and there glide into his heart affections 
for religious women (or vice versé, of men), and frequentings of such women : 
and at last, when all else is extinct, nothing is left but this poor solace, 
that he can still speak of the spirit; whereby either he sets himself above 
many who have not felt such spiritual experiences, or he gets for himself a 
name among religious women, who fancy that he speaks from the abundance 
of his heart, and is a good instructor in spiritual life and inward devotion. 
Very many are tossed by this storm of temptation, and few come safely to 
land.”’ 


‘Often love, which seemed at first good and spiritual 
changes to carnal love’’: ‘‘ very many have perished by the 
sin of lechery.’’ St. Bonaventura constantly harps on the same 
theme. There is no real safety but in flight. As Bernard of 
Besse remarks, after his warning against touching the hands of, 
or kissing, even a baby sister : 
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“*T can call that man neither chaste nor honourable who abhors not to 
touch a woman or to suffer her touch. How should it be lawful to touch 
that which it is not lawful even to behold.’”’ 


No doubt this is to some extent a piece of religious rhetoric; yet 
it is impossible to study carefully the records, even of the earliest 
times, without realising how fatally the Order was shut out from 
healthy influence over one half of the world. Even if the Fran- 
ciscan ideal had: been otherwise practicable, it must, sooner or 
later, have been wrecked on this rock. The Friar’s reputation 
was as delicate as that of Caesar’s wife; and the satire of out- 
siders like Chaucer or Langland is abundantly explained by the 
painful solicitude of all earnest brethren within the Order. 
Meanwhile, however, the vast and unwieldy phalanx was at- 
tempting to follow in the footsteps of the most spontaneous and 
unconventional genius of many ages; and with the natural result. 
St. Francis had let the world go by, because he had already in 
his soul a richer inheritance, the kingdom of God. But, apart 
from the first band of his personal followers, most friars began 
at the other end, like most men of any age whose religious 
feelings have received a sudden and violent stimulus from with- 
out. The world seemed to them a positive evil, a Thing to be 
fought against in much pain of soul and body. In the naive 
records of the Mendicant chronicles, we get constant glimpses of 
a terrible gloom of life. The world was to them, as truly as to 
Bunyan, a Valley of the Shadow of Death, set off only by the 
painted mockeries and ghastly gaiety of Vanity Fair. St. Bona- 
ventura names, under breaches of the Seventh Commandment, 
beside ‘‘ curious gazing on women,’’ ‘the curious listening to 
news, or to musical instruments ... the sight of fair things, 
and the contempiation of delectable things with inordinateness of 
affection.”’ Again, ‘‘the desire to see fair things and possess 
rare things’’ is, in a nun, ‘‘ concupiscence of curiosity.’”’ The 
rules drawn up for Franciscan and Dominican Tertiaries—t.e. folk 
who, without entering the cloister, pledged themselves to lead a 
religious life in the world under the friars’ guidance—forbid 
attendance at weddings or dances, among other ‘‘ unhonest ”’ 
and ‘‘worldly’’ spectacles. It is true, dancing is invariably 
spoken of as an immoral and dangerous pastime by medieval 
theologians, and with only too much justification from the manners 
of the time. The objection to weddings, too, may be partly ex- 
plained by the not infrequent statutes against the practice of 
throwing snow, sawdust, and street sweepings on these occasions. 
But the fact remains, that the strict 13th century friar looked 
with as little favour as Calvin himself upon the ordinary amuse- 
ments of his time. The Blessed Salomea, sister-in-law to St. 
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Elizabeth, showed her sanctity by keeping away altogether from 
the festivities of her court. 

Moreover, outside the narrow circle of writings immediately 
inspired by the Founder, there is but little love of nature in early 
Franciscan literature. Even the not very frequent tales of love 
for animals are counterbalanced by others of an opposite sort, as 
of Brother Juniper cutting off the live pig’s foot for a sick friend; 
of the hawk which God sent to rend sparrows who “ presumed ”’ 
to come into the refectory at Saragossa; of the flies which 
Benedict XIII. cursed away from the convent of Morella; and 
the swallows which Brother Adam drove away from his sermon. 
The medieval habit of looking for the Devil everywhere in Nature 
precluded anything like the widespread modern consideration for 
animals. St. Dominic is related, in the Appendix to Lives of the 
Brethren, to have deliberately plucked alive a wretched sparrow 
which disturbed his preaching, and which he therefore imagined 
to be the Devil, ‘‘amid much laughter from the Brothers and 
Sisters, and awful shrieks of the sparrow.’’ The Marquis de 
kambures, in his L’Eglise et la Pitié envers les Animaux, has 
produced very few examples in favour of his thesis, against the 
many that could be quoted of medieval indifference to dumb 
beasts; and the very tone of his quotation from St. Thomas 
Aquinas shows what a gulf there was between the general 13th 
century feeling and the modern, on this subject. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the general attitude of the friar towards 
nature is rather that of the monk, by whom the beauty and variety 
of the visible world were deemed spiritual hindrances. Life was 
not worth living, but that God had imposed it on us as the one 
road to eternal salvation. As St. Bonaventura says: ‘‘ Why do 
we desire life to last so long, wherein the longer we live the more 
we sin: the longer our span, the more numerous our faults! For 
evil grows daily, and good diminishes.’’ David of Augsburg 
blames worldly folk for 


‘* mourning when their children die, though it is safer they should die after 
baptism and before they can lose eternal life by mortal sin, than afterwards 
at a ripe age; for we know not of what sort they will grow up, and manifold 
are the snares of sin, from which very few escape.”’ 


Berthold of Ratisbon, again, complains how life is a prison, but 
good men 


“stand ever at the door of their dungeon. As the imprisoned dog ever 
stands at the door, whining, scratching, travailing to come forth, so stands 
the righteous ever at the gate of death.” 

Another fault generally looked upon as specially characteristic 
of modern Puritanism—the complacent assurance that one’s own 
clique is in the way of salvation, and that all others are on the 
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broad way to damnation—is not only thoroughly medieval, but 
specially characteristic of those who had taken religious vows. 
Pious men in the Middle Ages contemplated with the most Cal- 
vinistic complacency the hopeless damnation of the whole non- 
Christian world, including millions of unbaptised infants for 
whom Christian parents had shed bitter human tears. Jonathan 
Edwards’s sermon on the doom of unbaptised infants, which is 
often quoted as a typical specimen of Puritanism, is simply a 
survival of the Middle Ages. St. Bonaventura only voices a 
medieval tenet, common at least from St. Gregory onwards, when 
he says that 

‘“‘ the sight of the pains of the damned heaps up the measure of the accidental 
joys of the righteous.”’ 


In the contemporary Diaeta Salutis, perhaps falsely attributed to 
him, the author quotes the Psalms to the same effect, describing 
with merciless glee how the saints at the Last Day, ‘‘ shall rejoice 
in the damnation [of the unrighteous] as it is written ‘ the just shall 
rejoice when he seeth the revenge: he shall wash his hands in the 
blood of the sinner.’’’ His great Dominican contemporaries, 
Thomas Aquinas, Thomas Chantimpré, and Humbert de Romans, 
write to the same effect. Later on, the saintly Gerson, who has 
often been credited with the Imitation of Christ, speaks with even 
more ghastly assurance, if possible, on this point. The difficulty 
is to understand, not how men of these convictions showed such 
readiness to hew Agag in pieces before the Lord for a question 
of belief; but rather how they managed so often to rise superior 
to their creed, and to suffer that men of different opinions should 
breathe the same air with themselves. 

Space fails me for more than a bare enumeration of other 
equally important points. That ‘‘ personal assurance of salva- 
tion’? which to Newman seemed a special characteristic of ‘‘ the 
extreme of Calvinism or Methodism,”’ is ubiquitous in Franciscan 
legends. Again, Bunyan himself never wrestled more bitterly with 
the problems of predestination than many medieval Religious, to 
whom Satan would also come as an angel of light, and persuade 
suicide or homicide as the last stage of religious perfection. No 
village tabernacle was ever plainer than the first Franciscan 
churches: St. Bernard insists on the most Quakerish simplicity 
for his Cistercians, and Gerson feared that the images overdid 
their purpose of stimulating even the grosser minds of the laity. 
Many Franciscans believed that the Saint had forbidden church 
music altogether. The worst Vandalisms of the 17th century 
may be more than matched from the 13th and 14th; and a long 
chapter might be written on this one point. Churches were 
ravaged and ruined wholesale in war; even in peace, corn was 
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found stacked in the Cathedral of Parma, and a Devonshire parson 
used his nave not only as a barn, but as a brewhouse. Abundant 
evidence of this kind may be found in Father Denifle’s La 
Désolation des Eglises, &c., and the visitations of Dean and 
Chapter churches for St. Paul’s, Salisbury, and Exeter. In Italy, 
tombs were foully desecrated for mere political reasons ; and jealous 
monks not only defaced paintings of St. Francis, but tore down 
the friars’ crucifixes, and cast one at least into a cesspool. 

In short, the unlovely features of Puritanism are simply such 
as have attended most great religious revivals. It would be diffi- 
cult to name any doctrine or practice distinctively Puritan—as 
distinguished from those common to all Protestants—for which 
ample authority may not be found among orthodox medieval 
churchmen. Much of the odium rightly incurred by the zealots 
of the 17th century is simply due to the fact that they were the 
first party strong enough to enforce, on an enormous scale, that 
exaggerated and often repulsive other-worldliness, which had for 
centuries been the ideal of the hermitage and the cloister. 

G. G. CouLTON 








THE CHURCHES AND THE CHILD 


HE time has arrived for a frank consideration of the whole 

question of the relations of the Churches to education. 
Living facts only, apart from all past traditions and practices not 
essential to the real issue, are relevant to the inquiry. I shall 
deal chiefly with the claims of the Roman Catholic Church; for 
that Church has taken up the most extreme position in regard 
to education. Any argument that tells against her position applies 
with equal, if not greater force, to the other Churches. The 
Catholic Church has often shown herself capable of adapting 
her methods to the conditions of the age, when these conditions 
can be moulded to help her in her spiritual mission. In view 
of the disturbance in England over the Education Act, and the 
present débdcle in France, it may be well, perhaps, for the Church 
to consider whether she could, without sacrificing any essential 
principle, adopt an educational policy that would meet the needs 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and the United States. 

Those who have watched the trend of events in these countries 
must acknowledge a growing dissatisfaction on the part of the 
people with the present interference of the Churches in secular 
education. England is in an uproar against the last Education 
Act, which has already become so unworkable in Wales that 
the Government which introduced the law is said to be about to 
amend it. The Liberal Party, when it gets into power, is unlikely 
to stop short at mere amendment. In Ireland, a strong party, 
including many practical Catholics, is dissatisfied with the clerical 
management of primary schools, and is unwilling to give the 
Church any large share in the control of the proposed university 
for Catholics. In the United States, many leading Catholics have 
openly opposed the Church-school system ; and still larger numbers 
consider it an intolerable burthen on the Catholic middle class 
and poor. In English-speaking countries generally, the Catholic 
Church seems to be in opposition to the State on the school ques- 
tion, and without the support of many of its own best church 
attendants, Unless the question at issue is an essential one, this 
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is an unusual position for the Catholic Church, which does not 
usually fill the réle of a Quixotic tilting against windmills. 

In discussing the relations of the Church to education, a dis- 
tinction must be made between religious and secular education. 
Few will deny the right of the Church to educate the child in 
its religious belief. The fight of the Roman Catholic Church 
to maintain this right, in the face of persecution and suffering, 
is one of the noblest and most striking events in history. A fight 
for conscience’ sake, although often bitterly opposed at the moment, 
has always commanded the respect of the world. But the right 
to control the religious education of the child differs widely from 
the right to control its secular education, which can only be urged, 
even by the Church, on the ground of extrinsic considerations 
endangering the child’s faith or morals. A Church conscious of 
the reality of her divine mission could never relinquish her right 
to religious education; but, according to her own theory, the 
Church might waive her claim to control secular education, if the 
assertion of the claim led to a greater moral evil than a possible 
danger to the faith and morals of the child. The danger to the 
faith and morals of the child under a State system of secular educa- 
tion in the United Kingdom and the United States is extremely 
problematical ; indeed, in the minds of many Catholics, it is non- 
existent, especially if the Church makes use of other means readily 
at her command to secure the religious teaching of her children. 
On the other hand, an attempt to enforce the claim of the Church 
to control secular education is certain to provoke grave breaches 
of Christian peace. 

The claim of the Church to the control of secular education 
seems to be based, not so much on the facts and conditions of 
the day, as on the desire to preserve historical continuity. In 
medieval times, the Church controlled all education, secular as 
well as religious. It was an age when the clergy were almost 
the only educated men; therefore on them naturally fell the duty 
of teaching. As a rule, medieval education was confined to the 
teaching of polite letters, in so far as these were necessary for 
the culture of the gentleman of the day. The old monasteries 
were filled with men capable of imparting this learning. They 
gave the little the age demanded; and everybody was pleased. 
After the Reformation, there was little change. In Roman 
Catholic countries, education still continued in the hands of the 
clergy. The Reformed Churches adopted and continued the old 
traditions. In England, America, and Scotland, the university 
was dominated by the local form of religion. In Ireland, an 
attempt was made to force a Protestant university on a Catholic 
people. Each church had its secondary schools. With the 
growth of industrial life, a new view of education grew up. It 
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was no longer regarded as a luxury of the well-to-do, but took 
its true place as an integral element in national development. 
The State, which hitherto had left education to individuals, was 
forced to consider its position in regard to the education of its 
citizens. The view began to prevail, that the future of democracy 
lay in better education, and that the ideal State was a highly 
educated people. This principle led to the establishment of the 
public school system, with the intention of bringing education 
to the doors of the poorest. Difficulties with the churches at 
once arose. Their influence was threatened in a field in which 
they had reigned supreme. What came to them largely by custom 
was claimed as a right more or less essential to the teaching of 
the Church. The State was torn by party conflicts. To-day the 
following not very satisfactory result prevails. In the United 
States, a frankly undenominational State system of primary edu- 
cation, side by side with an expensive Church system supported by 
voluntary contributions; in Ireland, an undenominational system 
that, with the connivance of the Government, is practically de- 
nominational; in Great Britain, an undenominational system with 
certain denominational rights, which practically places the British 
Church school in the same position as the Irish National school. 
The solution is hardly satisfactory, from the point of view of 
either Church or State. 

The supporters of an undenominational system of State primary 
secular education have a strong case. This is a democratic age. 
In the United Kingdom and America, the will of the people is 
the law of the land. Democracy, in its present form, is not 
perfect; but the fact is becoming more and more evident, that 
it is the form of government likely to prevail in the world. The 
aim of all who are interested in good government should be to 
make democracy perfect, if perfection is humanly possible; if not, 
at least to aim at its perfection. The first step towards a perfect 
democracy is the education of the suffrage. It is now a common- 
place, that every child has a right to receive a thoroughly sound 
elementary education from the State. The State has the duty of 
instructing each child, so as to fit it for its important office of a 
ruler in civil life, which is really the position of a voter in parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections in a democratic State. Since the 
success of the modern State depends largely on its success in 
industry, this idea must also influence education. Church and 
State agree that the State has power to raise funds to secure 
these educational ends. The point of dispute between the church 
and the supporters of State control narrows itself down to the 
administration of the funds raised by the State, and to the 
immediate local control of educational schemes. The State seems 
to have the exclusive right to administer and direct secular edu- 
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cation. The object of the State is to maintain efficiency of citizen- 
ship. To be certain of attaining this result, control of the 
education of its citizens seems to be necessary. Money, too, 
is raised from the people for a specific purpose. The State 
is bound to see that this money is spent economically 
and efficiently. These rights and duties of the State to the 
citizens generally would not preclude it from delegating authority, 
even in secular education, to any particular Church. But the 
onus of proof certainly seems to be thrown on the particular 
Church, to show that this delegation is called for because of 
grave reasons; that in present conditions it is possible; and, if 
it is called for, that the ends of the State are likely to be carried 
out efficiently. It may be well to examine these three points in 
some detail. 

The main reasons advanced by the Catholic Church in claiming 
a controlling voice in the secular education of the young are: 
first, that, unless the Church has this control, the faith and morals 
of the children will be seriously endangered; therefore, as the 
spiritual end of the child must be looked to rather than the civil, 
the State ought to give way: second, that the parent’s right to 
decide the form of his child’s education is inviolable, therefore 
the Church ought to have control. 

If it were clearly proved that a State system of secular education 
would seriously endanger the faith and morals of children, the 
Church would have a strong claim on the consideration of all 
who believe, as I do, that, without the reality of a spiritual life, 
all else is grey and barren. But the statement that State secular 
education has this effect is an assertion that has never been proved. 
In fact, when one tests it by one’s own experience in the immediate 
circle of one’s acquaintances, the assertion proves baseless. 
Several of my friends were educated in non-Catholic schools and 
colleges, without the slightest injury to their faith. A cause that 
has to be backed up by vague or untrue assertions is, if not weak, 
at least likely to be suspected of weakness. 

The right of the parent to decide on the education of his child 
may be viewed in different lights. The right of the parent to de- 
cide on the religious education will be conceded by all who believe 
in religion. Religion is too intimate a thing, too personal a 
relation between the individual and God, to be submitted to State 
interference. With secular education, it is different. The in- 
dividual to a certain extent merges in the State, and becomes 
one with it. The individual forms the State and controls it; 
but he is bound to regulate his life by its laws. Owing to the 
close connection between good government and the education of 
all citizens, the parent’s right to decide on the question of his 
child’s secular education seems to merge in the State. No one 
now questions the right of the State to insist on the attendance 
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of children at school for a specified number of days and hours. 
This right of the State would be useless if it could not prescribe 
the course of instruction. But, even if the parent’s right were 
conceded, it would by no means follow that control ought to be 
given to the Church. Not all Catholic parents prefer Church 
schools. 

That it is possible in present conditions for the State to delegate 
authority in secular education to the Churches, is not clear. In 
the abstract, the State has the right to choose the best agencies 
through which to act. Provided the Churches were efficient 
educators, the State could delegate to them the control and 
administration of education. In the concrete, difficulties arise. 
For Roman Catholics the Church is one; but for the modern State 
the Church is diverse and multiplex. In Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the United States, the Roman Catholic Church is not only 
not in a majority, but is a comparatively small minority of the 
whole, having a majority only in Ireland. In America and Eng- 
land, besides the Roman Catholic, Anglican, and Presbyterian 
Churches, there are a number of other sects which form no 
inconsiderable proportion of the population. In England there 
is an Established Church which has a close connection with the 
State, and which managed to secure the passing of the last 
Education Act. But the days of Establishment are threatened; 
and a permanent settlement of the Education Question must be 
effected independently of Establishment, and in the light of its 
non-existence. Apart from the question of efficiency, the difficulty 
of the State in delegating educational authority to a Church or 
Churches lies in their number and diversity. To whom is control 
to be given? From whom is it to be withheld? The difficulty 
will further increase with Disestablishment; for, within the Church 
of England to-day, there is\such a diversity of opinion as to 
doctrine, that, with Disestablishment, will come a break-up and 
a further increase in the number of Churches. The State has to 
deal with all Churches alike. It cannot be supposed to share in 
the religious convictions of individuals who themselves differ 
widely. Direct control delegated to one Church or sect will be 
resented by the rest. Control given to a few will arouse the 
anger of the many. The ideal State would surround the child 
with religious influences all through its education. But what is 
the concrete State to do? Diversity of belief makes its choice 
of a Church almost impossible. A recognition of all forms of 
belief would introduce a system impossible because of its com- 
plexity. With all these difficulties in view, it is not easy to see 
how the State is to delegate its power over secular education to 
the Churches. 

There still remains the question of efficiency. What reason 
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is there to believe that the Church school would prove an efficient 
secular educator? It is here that the claim of the Churches can 
be judged apart from abstract reasoning, by the test of facts. It 
may be urged, by the supporters of the Church school, that it 
cannot be judged by the past, that want of the necessary control 
or lack of funds was a bar to its efficiency. These reasons cannot 
be given in favour of the American Church schools, which are 
entirely under the control of the clergy, nor of the Irish National 
schools under clerical management. Taking these two classes of 
schools as a whole, they do not give as efficient secular instruction 
as the ordinary American or English State school; nor do they 
give such religious instruction as would justify their separate 
existence. 

In almost every American diocese there is an expensive Roman 
Catholic school system, side by side with the State schools. The 
Church schools are maintained on the so-called voluntary system : 
that is, by money raised by the pastors from the laity by annual 
subscriptions, often not voluntarily, and in very many instances 
grudgingly given. A number of these subscriptions are given 
by the poorer and more ignorant members of the Church, generally 
by Irish emigrants, whose feelings are excited by vigorous ser- 
mons portraying in vivid colours the dangers to Catholic faith 
and morals of State school education. Enthusiasm for the Church- 
school system is generally confined to priests and nuns and other 
religious, the lay element in the Church being mere subscribers 
to a system they often condemn in private conversation. The 
richer and more independent Catholics, while on the best terms 
with the Church authorities, send their children to non-Catholic 
schools. Many of the more intelligent Catholics, even among 
the poorer classes, refuse to send their children to the Church 
schools, preferring the State schools because of the better educa- 
tion given there. As one woman who sent her children to the 
State school said: ‘* The teaching is better; and my children have 
to make their way in life.”’ It is an extraordinary organising 
power that has enabled the Roman Catholic Church in America to 
collect millions of pounds to build up its Church-school system, and 
to expend enormous sums yearly on its up-keep, in order to carry 
out’ an idea the majority of educated laymen do not approve of, 
and some of the more intelligent American bishops discounten- 
ance. One of the most prominent American Catholics, who 
possesses in a high degree the confidence of his co-religionists, 
expressed perhaps the feeling of the whole of his class when he 
said of the Church-school system :— 


“It imposes an unjust and excessive tax, mainly on the artisans and poorer 
store-keepers. Viewed from an educational standpoint, it gives a lower training 
than the State school. It defeats its own purpose on the religious side.” 
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On being asked what he meant to convey by the last sentence, 
he explained :— 


“T shall illustrate it by my own example. I was educated at a New England 
State school with Unitarian school-fellows. No attempt was ever made to 
interfere with my religion. The moral standard of the school was of the highest. 
Occasionally a school-fellow sneered at some article of my faith. He generally got 
well beaten for his sneer ; but, if I did not understand the point he objected to, I 
took care to ask my mother, when I went home, to explain it to me ; if she couldn’t 
explain, the priest was called in, and I was instructed. I have a good working 
knowledge of my religion now ; but I got it through contact with my Unitarian 
school-fellows. I left that school carrying with me the respect and affection— 
which I retain to this day—of school-fellows who differed then, and who differ 
now, from me in religion. Boys who attend the Church schools now-a-days 
never hear of an objection to their religion until they are grown up. The slight 
religious instruction they bring with them from the Church school is of little use to 
them, and they fall an easy prey to unbelief.” 


This is an intelligent appreciation of the American school 
question. The Church school, as a rule, follows the same course 
of instruction, but with less efficient teachers and insufficient 
inspection, as the State school. There are, besides, purely formal 
religious exercises which, while they perhaps create a religious 
atmosphere of a certain kind, in no way add to the pupil’s know- 
ledge of his faith or of the moral law. One of the leading 
Church schools in New York placed no higher ideal of civic 
morality before its senior class than to vote with their Party—in 
their case ‘‘ Tammany Hall.’ One of the most common objec- 
tions to the Church school in America is, that it produces no 
influence whatever on civic morality, and that, in New York 
especially, the Church-school pupils are, in many cases, the most 
corrupt politicians. 

A few of the Church schools in America are highly efficient. 
One in Chicago is perhaps one of the best primary schools in the 
world—the pastor happens to be an intelligent and highly culti- 
vated man, with abundant means. But he is not hopeful of the 
future of his school. ‘*‘ When I go,”’ he said, “‘ it will fall through. 
The people take no interest in it. They find the cost, too, a great 
burthen.’’ The far-seeing American Catholic parent often sends 
his children to the Church school up to ten years of age: ‘‘ The 
sisters look after them,’’ one of them said, naively. At ten the 
children are sent to the State school. 

Two objections are brought against the Church school in 
America, which would apply with equal force in the United 
Kingdom. One is, that celibate clergy and nuns are less fit 
than lay people to instruct the young in the ordinary secular 
duties of life; the fact that clergymen ex professo place the end 
of all their efforts in another life, makes them, it is said, the 
worst possible guides in the struggle for material and social 
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advancement. The second is, that the Church school tends to 
keep alive religious bigotry which is injurious to the welfare of 
the State. The State aims at efficiency of citizenship, not mere 
skill in arts and crafts only, but citizenship in a much wider sense. 
The State has urgent need that all its citizens should be men 
grounded in the civic virtues, in municipal and political honesty, 
in that charity which will enable them to regard their competitors 
and fellow-workers of a different religion, as fellow citizens all 
equally interested in the welfare of the State. Insistence on re- 
ligious differences all through the school years of children tends, 
it is said, to destroy civic charity; experience has shown that it 
tends to produce civic hatred and distrust. This view seems to 
be confirmed by facts in the north of Ireland. In Ulster, three 
sets of schools are maintained by the State—Catholic, Episco- 
palian, and Presbyterian. Intense sectarian bitterness prevails, 
pervading the whole business, social, municipal, and _ political 
life of the province. In the west and south of Ireland, on the 
other hand, where Catholics and Protestants attend a common 
school, peace and charity prevail. It is a curious anomaly, 
if civil discord arises from religious interference in secular 
education ! 

Secular education given in Irish primary schools under clerical 
management is not, even in a moderate sense, efficient. Dr. 
Starkie, the Roman Catholic Resident Commissioner of National 
Education in Ireland, said so, some years ago, in an Address 
delivered to the British Association in Belfast. He was im- 
mediately condemned in a series of resolutions by the clerical 
managers, who, however, can hardly be considered impartial 
judges in their own case. The Irish National school system 
has been accepted by the Roman Catholic Church as a solution 
of the religious difficulties in regard to primary schools, and 
has been held up as a model to England and America for the 
solution of similar difficulties. It is but a poor solution. If the 
Irish National school may be taken as an example of what the 
school under clerical management can do towards the secular 
instruction of children, the claim of the Church school as an 
efficient secular instructor falls to the ground. Nominally an 
undenominational system, with schools open to children of all 
forms of religious belief, it is, to the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment, worked on denominational lines. The local manager is, 
with very few exceptions, either a Roman Catholic, Episcopal, 
or Presbyterian clergyman. The religion of the manager is the 
religion of the pupil. Clergymen become managers, practically 
ex-officio, on being appointed to certain clerical positions, irrespec- 
tive of their knowledge of, or interest in, educational matters. 
Very often they have neither the knowledge nor the interest. 
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The manager, in civil law, has the sole right of appointment and 
dismissal of teachers. For appointment a teacher must have a 
National Board certificate of competency. Teachers may be dis- 
missed on three months’ notice, without cause, or reference to the 
National Board. The manager is supposed to regulate the pro- 
gramme of instruction, the approval only of the National Board 
being necessary. Provided four hours secular instruction is given 
each day, it is open to the manager to make what provision he 
pleases for religious instruction. Not even the most ardent sup- 
porter of the Church-school system can deny, that here we have 
the utmost clerical control of secular education, paid for out of 
State funds, that any modern State is likely to countenance. Yet 
impartial observers have written its history in the one word: 
‘“‘failure.”’ It is founded on an untruth which recognises a de- 
nominational school as undenominational; it gives the adminis- 
tration of public funds to irresponsible individuals; it is inefficient 
in its management and in its educational results; it is not even 
a help to the Church in promoting religious education. These 
are strong statements; but they are abundantly borne out by facts. 
To take the last first; no real help to religious education is given 
in the Irish Catholic National school. The pupils are not more 
remarkable for their love of truth, of obedience, and of justice, 
than their fellows in the State schools in England or America. 
The only religious education given in the Irish Catholic National 
school is for a half-hour each day, generally in the morning, 
before all the pupils are present. There is a glib recitation of 
prayers, and of an elementary catechism, the meaning of which 
the pupils rarely understand. Irish Roman Catholic bishops 
have admitted these facts when dealing with this aspect of the 
question locally. Catholic bishops and priests in Australia and 
America are always deploring the religious ignorance of the Irish 
emigrant. No help is given to the pupil towards a decision of 
the grave moral issues that underly the franchise. In fact, less 
religious instruction is given in the average Irish Catholic National 
School in a year, than an intelligent priest could give in a few 
hours’ instruction. 

That no general local interest is shown by the Irish people in 
education, is evident to the most casual observer. The Irish 
elector has never given a vote on a purely educational issue. He 
has no real voice in education, beyond the paying of taxes. He 
does not advert to the fact—often he does not even know—that 
he pays for the education of his children. He has hitherto been 
heard of only as the dumb signer of petitions, the purport of 
which he never enquires into. The local clerical manager, when 
he acts at all, acts on his own or his bishop’s initiative. Unfor- 
tunately, he is often inert, and takes no interest whatever in his 
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schools beyond resenting any interest that is shown by others. 
It has recently been suggested—a confession of the failure of 
clerical management and one-man control—that the local control 
should be taken out of the exclusive hands of the clerical managers, 
and vested in elected committees, with a view to try and promote a 
local interest which at present does not exist, and without which 
no true educational system can flourish. This proposal is, and 
will be, strongly opposed by the clerical managers, who, while 
making no effort to prevent the spread of dry-rot which is pos- 
sessing the whole system, cling to an inherited power, and resent 
change. 

The inefficiency of National School instruction is generally 
recognised. It leads to nothing; it takes no account of local 
conditions; it promotes a scrappy and insufficient literary instruc- 
tion, without any relation to the future life or prospects of the 
pupil. It has no practical side. Efficiency of instruction depends 
largely on good management and local interest. The present 
system of management is opposed to all three. Many efforts have 
been made to promote efficiency of instruction, notably by Dr. 
Starkie. But all the schemes proposed depend for their success 
on local co-operation, which is not forthcoming. The local 
managers either are not interested, or do not understand the 
schemes, or refuse to help, for considerations in which educational 
efficiency is the last thing thought of. 

The practical obstacle to efficient secular education in Ireland 
narrows itself down to the local clerical manager. As a rule, he 
is inefficient. There are notable exceptions; I speak only in 
general terms. The great majority of managers are not to be 
blamed. They are merely the instruments of a policy in the 
direction of which they have no voice. Yet they occupy an 
unfortunate position, to the lasting injury of the children of Ire- 
land of this generation. Many of them are excellent priests, of 
great zeal, and high moral character. They occupy their present 
positon because their years of service in other spheres of Church 
work entitled them to promotion to an office that practically 
carried with it ex-officio a school-managership. They have had 
no training in educational affairs. During the long professional 
training of Maynooth, modern educational problems are rarely 
hearc of; and the future manager gets no hint as to how he 
should fit himself for his office. When appointed manager, he 
generally contents himself with signing papers which he never 
reads; in paying flying visits to his schools, mainly to see if the 
average attendance is being kept up; in giving an occasional 
vague sermon in church on the great blessings of education. A 
few do more, many not so much. The few managers who try 
intelligently to improve educational conditions, are often so ham- 
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pered in their action by their bishops, that they despair of 
achieving any permanent results. Not the least strange fact in 
the Irish so-called, ‘‘ undenominational ’’ National School system 
is, that it is dealt with by the Catholic episcopacy as part of 
their ordinary diocesan administration. They use their ecclesias- 
tical power to control the managers, who, by a legal fiction, are 
supposed to be independent officers holding power directly from 
a Government Department. Holding the right of appointment 
to parishes, the bishops practically appoint all school managers. 
The bishops also intervene in the appointment of teachers, and 
in many other details of administration, often in such a way as to 
destroy initiative in the few managers who are really interested 
in education. The Irish bishops, therefore, have a final claim to 
the credit or discredit attending the good or ill success of that 
remarkable experiment in secular education under clerical control, 
known as the Irish National School system. 

The only logical conclusion from what has been said is: that 
the Church ought to re-consider her position. The position she 
has taken on the education question is injuring both Church and 
State in all English-speaking countries. Even to us, who are in 
sympathy with the spiritual mission of the Church in the world, 
her education policy has no foundation, either in reason or re- 
ligion; to descend to a lower plane, it is not expedient. It is 
based on unproved assertions, and on fears that are groundless, 
or, if real, that can be otherwise easily guarded against. It has 
given rise to a new antagonism between Church and State, that 
will go far to prevent the realisation of Christ’s essential mission. 
The scaffolding is not the building; nor does a pile of dead bodies 
make a living Church. Charity and peace are the law of the 
Christian life. When the preaching of the law provokes strife 
and all uncharitableness, the Church ought to take pause, look 
carefully to her methods, and, if a mistake has been made, boldly 
change her front and adopt new ways of spreading the leaven of 
spirituality, of which there is such urgent need in the material 
world of to-day. A clinging to organised power has often been 
the bane of the Christian Church. Forgiveness, and love, anc the 
suffering of all things gladly, are not less necessary to-day than 
when Christ spoke in Galilee and Judea. Nonconformists and 
Agnostics are no less the objects of Christ’s love than Roman 
Catholics. If Roman Catholics believe that they have realised 
Christ more perfectly than other men, let them show it to the 
world. The mission of the Church is, by being all things to all 
men, to gain all for Christ. Human means are fallible; but the 
eternal mission of love is ever the same. If a human theory oi the 
relations of the Church to the State fitted one age, and does not 
fit the next, the Church, having within her a life that never dies, 
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can adapt herself to the new conditions. The modern State is 
an evolution of to-day, and is not solved by a medieval formula. 
God and the soul have a constant relation, to-day, yesterday, and 
to-morrow; but organisations, whether civil or religious, are ever 
changing, and need new adaptations one to another. It is because 
the Church does not realise the modern State, that the wrangle 
over the child is disturbing the Christian world at this moment. 
The modern State may not be an ideal one. In its new found 
independence, it is full of the lust of power and the lust of pleasure, 
and is, perhaps, too conscious of its strength. Though its spiritual 
view is somewhat dimmed, it has a growing feeling of sympathy 
with humanity in its suffering and weakness. Efficiency is its 
political and economic gospel. It is not a ‘‘ godless’’ State; and 
now and again catches a glimmer of the divine vision. It offers 
a fruitful field for a spiritual awakening to those who bring 
sympathy to bear on the understanding of its needs; but it will 
not tolerate religious arrogance, nor an ignorant interference with 
the necessities of its civil progress. 
J. O'Donovan 
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[ .. is now beginning to be recognised, that national efficiency 
requires (among other things) a very large expenditure of money 
upon the building and equipment of colleges and other apparatus 
of higher education. It is not possible that the great capital and 
current expenditure involved in this work can be supported by 
a system of voluntary fees. In Great Britain, as indeed else- 
where, a large part of the cost of higher education has always 
been defrayed out of charitable endowments, with the effect of 
depressing the commercial value of the commodity far below its 
‘‘natural’’ rate. So long as higher education remained a virtual 
monopoly of the possessing classes, the full significance of this 
dependence did not appear: it was not felt to be unreasonable 
that an aristocracy resting on inherited wealth and the profitable 
control of political machinery, should absorb the use of the quasi- 
public property devoted to purposes of an intellectual culture 
which seemed out of keeping with the life of the trading and 
working classes. This feeling was not deeply disturbed by the 
part played by culture in the education of the learned professions, 
so long as those professions were in some sense an appanage of 
aristocracy, and were in their own structure close corporations, 
enjoying privileges in official salaries and other emoluments based 
in no wise upon equivalence of service or the higgling of the 
market. To classes living so largely upon unearned incomes 
and privileges, it could seem no matter of surprise, still less of 
ignominy, that they should get their education out of charity. 
But, now that higher education is deemed no longer the decora- 
tion of a leisured class, or merely a tool for certain select grades 
of intellectual workers, but an essential of sound citizenship in a 
civilised state, it is no longer possible to acquiesce in this easy 
virtue of a policy which takes whatever it can get, without caring 
to enquire into the implicit terms of this acceptance. 

It is well to confront without flinching the first salient fact 
of the situation, the utter lack of funds adequate to meet the 
demands of higher education, the urgency of which we already 
recognise; for it is this urgency that constitutes the danger. In 
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an age when our national revenue is continually strained to sup- 
port what is regarded as a necessary increase of expenditure on 
armaments, the public purse cannot bear the cost of higher 
education: where millions are available for force, thousands must 
suffice for culture. So, from a disbelief in the possibility of self- 
help, the public is beginning to turn to private charity; rich 
men are invited to make up the deficiency of our public resources. 

The idea is by no means confined to higher education: a 
whole crop of public wants is growing up, which the City or the 
State appears to be too poor to satisfy. It is desirable that our 
growing cities should have parks. What more natural than that 
some large ground landlord should present the land? Hospitals, 
public baths, libraries, technical schools are needed. Why not 
find some rich brewer, banker, manufacturer, or speculator, and 
let him ‘‘ acquire merit’’? The ancient practice of the ‘‘ pious 
founder’ is thus being developed into a definite social doctrine 
which accords to the millionaire a special function as a saviour 
of society. The United States, the classic soil of the mushroom 
millionaire, exhibits the largest and most numerous examples of 
the fruits of this ‘* gospel of wealth,’ especially in its appli- 
cation to higher education. It has been estimated that the annual 
flow of large donations to educational work, during recent years, 
amounts to more than one hundred million dollars. Few names 
eminent in banking and railroad circles, as trust-makers or suc- 
cessful dealers in real estate, remain unrecorded in some great 
building devoted to the encouragement of higher learning. 
The huge pile of college buildings which stands to-day 
upon the grounds of the Chicago Exposition, absorbing a 
portion of the profits of the famous Oil Trust, is only the 
most conspicuous example of a numerous species of col- 
legiate foundations scattered over the States, the product of 
the charity of millionaires. Not only the new colleges which in 
scores and even hundreds are springing up in the West, the 
Middle-West and the belated South, but even the older and 
more solidly formed universities of New England and the Eastern 
States are continually seeking, and obtaining, new large bequests 
and donations from the princes of industry or finance. To not a 
few of them funds have flowed so quickly, that they have difficulty 
in concealing their embarrassment of riches; and expensive half- 
used laboratories and other superfluous apparatus of learning 
attest their unassimilated wealth. Closer examination will doubt- 
less show that over-feeding in certain departments is attended by 
starvation in others, that the special interests or whims of donors 
are represented by abnormal growths, and that, in particular, too 
much money goes into bricks and mortar and the outward visible 
signs of educational activity, too little into the inward graces of 
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the intellectual life. Everywhere we find the ‘‘ campus ”’ with its 
huge departmental buildings, its law and engineering schools, 
museum, libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, theatre, the enormous 
staff of highly specialised, unevenly equipped, and ill-paid pro- 
fessors grinding out interminable courses of lectures and turning 
out sheaves of printed matter for the University press; an ever- 
swelling output of rapidly produced intellectual commodities 
good, bad, and indifferent, is hurriedly swallowed by earnest 
hordes of industrious but often ill-grounded students, young men 
and women fresh from farm or forcing city High School, to be 
whirled through an intellectual factory which shall stock, shape, 
and stimulate their minds, depositing them as _ rudimentary 
teachers, lawyers, engineers, or clergymen, when they have 
passed through the several productive processes. 

A strained activity of academic machinery, a wasteful com- 
petition in volume of intellectual output, and a marked subor- 
dination of the slower, finer, less demonstrable processes of dis- 
interested culture to the quicker, cruder, more showy forms of 
utilitarian achievement, are plain effects of a higher education 
which reflects the valuations of the nouveaux riches who supply 
the funds. It is doubtless true that these defects of intellectual 
valuation, imposing short-range, quantitative, utilitarian tests, 
are not confined to millionaire influences, but are natural fruits 
of the swift growth in mechanical industry of which America is 
the foremost exponent. But this makes it only the more exigent 
that the practical control of the educative forces designed to correct 
these defects of valuation shall not rest in the hands of those 
very men who, by their pecuniary achievements, are attested to 
be the fittest representatives of the false standards of their age 
and nation. The great fortunes in America out of which these 
endowments and donations come to the support of Colleges are 
in a few rare instances owned by men or women who have in- 
herited them, and who may claim to belong to an educated leisured 
class; in the great majority of cases they have come to their 
present owners as the result of an early and constant absorption 
in business processes, in which assiduity, economy, alertness, 
and skill have been inextricably interwoven with luck, fraud, 
force, and every sort of predatory practice. It is no part of my 
purpose here to analyse in detail the necessary origins of great 
fortunes; but there are scarcely any great American fortunes into 
which corruptly-gotten charters or tariff-aid, illegal railroad 
practices, land speculation, over-capitalisation, Wall Street 
gambling, do not enter largely as ingredients. There is so much 
plasticity, so much apparent incongruity in human nature, that 
rare individuals emerge from such a struggle retaining generous 
impulses, elevated aspirations, and a desire to help their fellows 
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by a contribution of large sums of money to causes of social 
service. But the conditions under which such wealth has been 
acquired are such as must normally disqualify its owners for a 
wise and socially serviceable administration of a public “‘ trust.” 
If to the rare instances where the acquisitive aptitude is conjoined 
with some higher tastes and far-sighted discrimination of values, 
we add the far more numerous cases where pride of patronage, 
pressure of public opinion, indulgence of a fad, loose senti- 
mentalism, are the dominant motives, we shall come nearer to 
a recognition of the peril of a higher education directed by 
millionaires. 

I am aware that these general alarms will not weigh much 
with most English educationists, who are too deeply concerned 
with the maladies of poverty to heed those which come from 
plethora. Like the Irishman beholding a man lying along the 
roadside in a state of complete alcoholic stupefaction, they will 
be inclined to wish for ‘‘ half his malady.” So urgent is the 
need for money in the equipment of our higher educational system, 
that educationists seem generally willing to shut their eyes and 
open their mouths in order to receive whatever they can induce 
millionaires to givethem. It is, in their judgment, sheer captious- 
ness or ignoble cynicism to look such gift-horses in the mouth. 
‘* What matter how the money comes if we have the spending of 
it?’’ represents the ‘‘ common-sense view ”’ which is prevalent. 

If we adopt this ‘‘ common-sense view,”’ refusing to enter into 
origins or motives, and accepting donations from all sources, 
we are bound to defend the position that origins and motives 
can exercise no appreciably injurious influence on uses. Now 
is it a true or a reasonable proposition that dependence upon the 
large benefactions of contemporaries has no tendency to injure 
the efficiency of a university, and in particular to impair its liberty 
of teaching? On these important questions recent American 
experience is closely relevant. The educational needs of our 
population, and the economic interests and business methods 
which produce great fortunes, are substantially the same in the 
two countries. The existence in Great Britain of a small number 
of great families in enjoyment of inherited fortunes from land or 
trade does not materially impair the analogy, for, though our 
older seats of learning sometimes court this class with academic 
decorations, it is the new rich, with their ampler superfluity of 
income over conventional expenditure, that form the real hope 
of the educational angler. Now no student of American higher 
education can fail to perceive that the living hand is there far 
more oppressive than the dead. A first conspicuous result of this 
necessity is seen in the personnel of the College President. An 
advertising presence and deportment for public occasions, per- 
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sonal weight and persuasiveness in wealthy quarters, plausibility, 
tact, adroitness, and, in general, the business equipment of a 
successful ‘‘ beggar,’’ form the first and most indispensable re- 
quisites. Scholarship, science, or philosophy is a decorative 
parergon, the serious cultivation of which is inconsistent with 
the duties of a president. Even the work of internal adminis- 
tration must be subordinated to the necessity of keeping the claims 
and needs of the college before the public in such wise as to 
recommend it to the favour of the rich. A College President 
regards it as an important function of his office to take a leading 
part in all sorts of non-academic gatherings, save those closely 
associated with machine politics, and to deliver public addresses 
upon all manner of ‘‘ subjects of the day.’’ On morals, educa- 
tion, economics, literature, civics, and politics, not merely in their 
graver academic bearings, but as practical issues of current con- 
duct, the College President is regarded as a standing counsel to 
the public. On the great public questions of the last few years, 
the Philippine annexation, the anthracite coal strike and the wider 
aspects of relations between capital and labour, the policy of 
curbing Trusts, the Panama Question, and the recrudescence of 
race-feeling in the South, college presidents have been incessantly 
talking on public platforms, and writing in the Press, not at all 
in the capacity of specialists bringing some particular points of 
academic learning to bear on new events, but as intellectual 
authorities at large. All this implies a diversion of energy from 
that work of close internal administration which is so all-important 
in the building up of a new edifice of learning. Where ancient 
traditions prevail, less depends upon the personality of a presi- 
dent; but in a new seat of learning it is a prime condition of 
successful progress to secure a man whose first aptitude and 
whose absorbing interest are those of an educationist, not those 
of a public character or a skilful mendicant. Every well-informed, 
thoughtful American can point out a score of ambitious colleges 
which are suffering in their early growth from their showy, 
scheming president, whose character is impressed on their plastic 
institutions. The college dependent on private donations is 
driven to cultivate the arts of advertisement: it must show num- 
bers of students rather than quality of work, it must lean to 
utilitarian studies, or captivate the imagination and the purse of 
impressionable benefactors by novelty of projects and experiments. 
Though this spirit of novelty has advantages which I would not 
decry, it certainly involves much waste and some considerable 
dangers in the early growth of higher educational establishments. 

The vulgar saying that ‘‘he who pays the piper calls the 
tune’’ is operative here as elsewhere. A college which makes 
itself dependent for its capital or income upon the munificence 
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of rich donors will submit its teaching to be moulded by 
the will of these donors; and this will must, in the nature 
of the case, conflict with the true order of educational growth. 
The real nature of the growing control of the American mil- 
lionaire over the higher education of America is very subtle; 
and its subtlety will be imitated here, if we submit our educational 
forms to the same pressure. The explicit conditions which may 
be attached to large bequests or donations form the least of the 
dangers. Most colleges of any standing would have enough 
dignity or discretion to reject gifts accompanied by express con- 
ditions which visibly and grossly infringed liberty of research or 
of teaching, or imposed any palpably injurious test. Though an 
uneven or lop-sided development of education is often due to 
conditioned donations, this has some tendency to right itself by 
directing subsequent munificence to the neglected parts; and in 
no case can it be regarded as a permanently serious damage. 

Nor does the real dimension of the danger appear in any 
personal attempt of the living founder, or other large benefactor, 
to interfere with the teaching of the college, though some instances 
of such interference have recently disgraced the annals of higher 
education in America. The dismissal of Professor Bemis from 
his professorship of Political Economy at Chicago University for 
taking part, as a citizen, in a movement for municipalisation of 
industry opposed to the interests of Mr. Rockefeller, the founder 
of the University, and the dismissal of Professor Ross from the 
professorship of Sociology in the Leland Stanford University 
for expressing certain economic and political opinions which 
aroused the resentment of Mrs. Stanford, are the most familiar 
instances of an extreme abuse of patronage which wrought the 
gravest injury upon the reputation of two important universities, 
and aroused a feeling of insecurity among scores of other colleges 
similarly fed out of the profits of monopolies or privileged 
interests. In well-informed academic circles in America I heard 
many instances of less open and direct interference with liberty 
of teaching, indicating that munificent donors were not indifferent 
to the uses to which their donations were put. Why should they 
be? What more natural than that Mr. Rockefeller, or his con- 
federates in the Oil Trust, should object to a plain handling of 
the Trust issue with local illustrations, or should object to their 
money supporting a teacher who was engaged in helping to break 
their control over the gas monopoly in Chicago? Why is it to 
be expected that the widow of a Californian millionaire, who made 
his rapid pile out of cheap Chinese labour and land speculation, 
should value perfect liberty of speech so highly as to endure what 
seemed to her false and pestilent pronouncements on the Land 
and Immigration Questions ? 
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But these may well be taken as abnormal instances of a sort 
of interference, to which it may seem extravagant to suggest that 
any English seat of learning would consent to be subjected. Self- 
respecting academic bodies in this country, it will be urged, may 
be trusted to resent the least approach to meddling on the part 
of actual or would-be patrons. Self-respecting colleges in America 
use similar language in seeking to reconcile economic dependence 
with academic liberty. Rich men with generous impulses, touched 
by admiration of their work, place large sums of money at their 
disposal, which they utilise as a public trust in the sacred cause 
of education! Where conditions are attached, the limitation com- 
monly arises upon the suggestion of the College, which announces 
some special need for an extension of material plant or teaching 
staff. This, it is stoutly maintained, involves no loss of liberty. 
Such is the theory of the function of the millionaire-donor 
genuinely held by many American educationists; and, though 
it ignores the arts of stimulation which commonly precede the 
**spontaneous’”’ bounty, it contains a large element of truth. 
There is little direct interference by donors, and very little sense 
of loss of liberty. The graver peril is a more insidious one. It 
is not the past or present, but the future patron, whose influence 
curbs liberty—the unknown prospective donor whose good-will 
must be conciliated, or, what comes to the same thing, his ill-will 
averted. For, in order to provide for educational growth, a con- 
stant succession of donations is desired. Now it is idle to pretend 
that this necessity will not impose upon college officials a sort of 
discretion not exclusively determined by educational considera- 
tions. The new rich, like others, have their special interests and 
susceptibilities in politics, in trade, and sometimes in religion; 
in special States or cities these interests may be rigorously defined, 
and certain plain differences of social and even of ethical outlook 
will mark what, for convenience, may be called the millionaire 
class in America or in England. Now, so long as the older 
educational traditions kept colleges absorbed upon dead languages, 
the mathematics, and those sciences which did not nearly affect 
living human interests, no difficulty would arise, except an occa- 
sional flare-up in the department of theology. But the new trend 
of higher education is towards an increasing stress upon studies 
replete with modern human issues and charged with explosive 
subject-matter. A modern university sets an ever-growing import- 
ance upon modern history, economics, and other social sciences, 
while its philosophy, psychology, and even its biology seethe 
with political and economic implications. It is of course possible, 
on paper, to mark out a mode of academic handling which shall 
maximise the light and minimise the heat of this inflammatory 
matter. But there can be no way of securing a live effective 
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treatment of many of the subjects which is not liable to offend 
the feelings of the donor class. This will apply with peculiar 
force to the departments of economics and sociology. It would 
be childish to pretend that a scientific analysis of the subjects 
of rents and monopolies which exposed the economic and moral 
soil out of which great mushroom fortunes grow will recommend 
a university to the munificence of the possessors of such fortunes. 
The soreness which appears everywhere in academic centres of 
America when this question is broached, is itself a strong testi- 
mony to the reality of the danger. It is not so much a matter of 
heresy-hunting or forcible suppression, as of selection. The ten- 
dency is to find ‘‘ safe’’ men, who will find ‘‘ safe’’ materials, 
for ‘‘sound”’ handling. Teachers, programmes, text-books are 
all subjected to careful sifting. The process is of course somewhat 
precarious. In several ‘‘ kept’ universities, men of very advanced 
views are members of the teaching staff; indeed their presence 
is commonly adduced as an answer to the charge of millionaire 
control. But the fact is, that no man known to be of advanced 
views would be appointed to such a post; and considerable 
discretion must be exerted in the avoidance of those detailed 
illustrations which carry the explosives. Again, advanced doc- 
trine may be tolerated, if it is kept well in the background of 
pure theory; but, where it is embodied in concrete instances 
drawn from current experience, the pecuniary prospects of the 
college are instinctively felt to be endangered. 

Now it is evidently not the function of a teacher to assume 
the rdle of a social agitator in his class room; and the difficulty 
which must arise in severing the personality and duties of a 
teacher from those of a citizen may reasonably be held to impose 
special moderation upon a professor of economics or politics, who 
takes an active part in public affairs in his capacity as citizen. 
But the attempt to argue that these restraints, imposed purely in 
the interests of education, preclude a thorough treatment of the 
actual phenomena of industry and politics, enforced by live in- 
stances drawn from the ‘‘ here and now,”’ is a virtual repudiation 
in the department of the social sciences of what are elsewhere 
recognised to be the soundest scientific methods of instruction. 
Again, to require of men, whose knowledge and training peculiarly 
qualify them to give light and leading to their fellow-citizens, 
that they shall abstain from active participation in public move- 
ments where interests are divided and strong feelings are evoked, 
is a policy of moral and intellectual mutilation, as degrading to 
those who are curtailed in their citizenship, as it is injurious to 
the public. 

It will not be easy for academic authorities in this country, 
wedded to antique standards of educational values and admitting 
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the new studies with slow reluctance, to realise the size of the 
issue. Oxford and Cambridge, with their existing curricula of 
studies, might receive little injury from the munificence of mil- 
lionaires; such gifts might even help to liberalise and modernise 
their teaching—within certain limits.!. But our new colleges in 
the industrial towns must found their culture upon a more modern 
standard of values, in which the sciences and the literatures 
charged with current human interests play a larger part, and 
where, moreover, the claims of professional training will reinforce 
the modern movement. Culture and utility will conspire to give 
to such studies as political economy, psychology, law, modern 
history, and modern literature, places of great prominence in the 
higher education of efficient citizens. 

The intellectual traditions and vested interests in this country 
are so conservative, that it will be no easy matter for the new 
studies to make good a claim which to our academic authorities 
will appear preposterously arrogant. The difficulty of this con- 
flict will impose sufficient timidity upon the new aspirants in the 
formulation of their studies and the methods of their pursuit. 
Unless there is financial independence, it is easy to perceive that 
this timidity will prove most detrimental to efficiency of teaching 
and to the progress of the sciences. If the rulers of these new 
colleges are conscious of dependence on the voluntary favours 
of the rich for the needed accessions to their income, a secret, 
usually unconscious, but persistent spirit of repression will per- 
vade the college, determining the choice of teachers, ordering 
the curriculum, and making for intellectual quietism which will 
be misnamed ‘‘ thoroughness.’’ Those studies will suffer most 
where freedom and some measure of originality are most needed ; 
the wings of thought, kept clipped, will not pass beyond the 
careful barriers of orthodoxy. Let me put the case quite 
plainly. The bolder thinkers in the forefront of the modern 
sciences which touch the conduct of man and of society are under- 
mining, by newly organised knowledge, many of the supports 


' These limits are, however, transgressed by the conditions attached to 
the recent endowment of teaching in Colonial History by Mr. Beit at Oxford. 
The subject, as defined by the donor and accepted by the University, is one 
which gives great prominence to the History of the South African Colonies, 
in whose recent story Mr. Beit and his business associates have played so 
prominent a part. Does any thoughtful person believe that, if scientific 
historians, appointed under this trust, apply their science to a faithful analysis 
of the actual influences exerted upon politics in South Africa by the financial 
combination of which De Beers, Wernher, Beit, and Co., and the Chartered 
Company are chief constituents, the trust will be renewed at the expiration 
of its term of probation? If he does, a careful study of the ‘‘ educational 
propaganda ”’ conducted through the Press, the political party, and the pulpit, 
by Mr, Beit and his friends, during recent years, inay help to enlighten him, 
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of the existing social system—religious, moral, political, and 
economic; and their analysis is being made the basis of strong 
attacks upon the fortresses of privilege. These forces seem to 
many to converge in a movement against those organisations of 
capital and business enterprise which are producing millionaires. 
The rich are everywhere becoming more conscious of the perils 
of a movement which represents itself to their eyes as an attack 
upon the institution of property. This danger they associate with 
others threatening the ecclesiastical, political, and social institu- 
tions with which they have formed an instinctive alliance for 
mutual defence. Is it likely that this class will finance colleges 
which are free to promote ‘ revolutionary ’’ doctrines under the 
name of science, philosophy, or literature? Nay! Is it not 
reasonable that they will use their financial powers to purchase 
the sort of intellectual support they need, endow colleges which 
shall teach a safe economics and a sound sociology, and expel the 
organic conception of society from ethics and philosophy ? 

Those who have studied the history of the development of 
the classical political economy in this country well know how 
such a class defence can be secretly constructed, by persistent 
selection and rejection among the ideas and formulz of a plastic 
science. In such a manipulation of intellectual forces there is 
little consciousness attending the process, either among the 
manipulators or the manipulated. There may be keen-witted 
business men who know that it is good business to endow a 
School of Commerce, as it is to build a church; there may be 
college professors who recognise that their views are being formed 
or modified by consideration for the welfare of the college. But 
it is quite unnecessary to assume dishonesty or conscious cunning ; 
the instinct of self-protection works more surely. If the class 
from which rich donations come has any private interest opposed 
to that of the public, these donations will serve to buy off close 
scrutiny into that interest, and, if necessary, will select thinkers 
who shall formulate a specious defence of its privileges, and 
teachers who shall propagate its views. Although the free de- 
velopment and teaching of Political Economy would suffer most 
in such colleges, other subjects would be exposed to similar 
corruption and retardation, in proportion to their capability of 
harbouring dangerous doctrine. Endowments of colleges pro- 
ceeding from vested interests will, in effect, be devoted to the 
defence of those interests; and the cause of education will suffer 
accordingly. 

The deceitfulness of riches is such, that it will induce colleges 
to a contemptuous denial of this inevitable chain of moral and 
economic causation. Unless the popular intelligence can be made 
alive to the urgency of the danger, our new system of higher 
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education will be a mortal enemy to the cause of democracy. 
If we once have established in our centres of population colleges 
which are founded by millionaires and expect to be fed by mil- 
lionaires, an era of castrated culture is the inevitable sequel. 
The doctrine of individual self-help has been dinned into our 
ears ad nauseam: it is an essentially false doctrine, because no 
individual is capable of self-help in the full sense that is implied. 
But a city, a nation, is capable of self-help. If then an individual 
is degraded by charity, if his self-reliance and energy are sapped 
by unearned and unmerited gifts, how much more is a city or a 
nation injured if she permits individual charity to do for her what 
she ought to do and can do for herself? Our national, our civic 
life is surely demoralised if it is robbed of the wholesome effort 
required to provide out of our own resources for the public needs 
of education. If we do not, as a nation, so value education as 
to take the course which nature and morals alike mark out for 
its attainment, it is far better, hard though it may sound, to wait 
for our colleges. We cannot really get our intellectual efficiency 
by the grace of millionaires. 


J. A. Hopson 





THE VILLAGE AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


T is difficult indeed for one who lives in rural England to 
ie the truth of all that he reads about the unemployed. 
He reads that hundreds of thousands of able-bodied men are ‘‘ out 
ot work,’’ are seeking sadly day by day for a job, by doing which 
they may earn their modest ‘‘ daily bread.’’ He sees them in 
his mind’s eye, and pictures to himself the suffering, the misery, 
the loss that all this means. And then he lifts up his eyes and 
looks upon the fields and sees, as he continues his walk or ride, 
mile after mile of land with scarcely a habitation. Good land he 
may see, by the thousand acres, almost uncared for, undrained, 
untilled, falling back rapidly to its natural wildness. The hedges 
between the fields, untrimmed, straggle in unchecked and ruinous 
beauty over the meadows. And such meadows! ‘* Permanent 
pasture '’ they are called in the Returns; but, instead of rich green 
grass, they produce nothing but moss and couch. They are 
thick with thistles and weeds, and are cropped only by a few 
poor, thin beasts. Never manured, almost untouched by human 
hand, poisoned by thousands of rabbits, they are daily approach- 
ing mere prairie value. 

And then, if he has travelled‘ at all, a picture comes to him 
of some scene in Belgium or Germany or Switzerland. The land, 
no better than this, thickly studded with cheerful farms and cot- 
tages; every yard of it drained and tilled, manured and cropped 
and double cropped; every hedge set close and trimmed; the 
cattle, tethered in grass reaching above their knees, or fed (with 
fresh-cut clover and rye grass, from the spade-dug plot), morning 
and evening. The whole scene is alive, bright with cheerful in- 
dustry. And he stands amazed at the folly and apathy of his 
countrymen, that they allow these two things to be—the hundreds 
of thousands of able workers, willing and eager to add by their 
labour to the national wealth, on which they are now a burden, 
and the millions of acres of land in the kindest climate upon earth 
lying forlorn and waste. 
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Indeed one wonders what deadly charm is upon us, the weight 
of what dead hand paralyses us. The evil is growing so intoler- 
able, the cause of it is so clear, the remedy so simple, that one 
feels that if the people do not see it, if they do not rise at once 
to the duty of dealing with it, our fate is sealed. Disaster in case 
of war, or revolution, or both, will be our fate. Is it not indeed 
clear that we have here cause and effect, the evil and the remedy, 
before our eyes so plainly set that no thinking man can fail to 
realise the connection between them? One asks: ‘‘ Why, with all 
our vast manufactures, our world-wide commerce, with all our 
accumulated wealth, is the position of our industries so unstable 
that a slight check adds thousands upon thousands of men to the 
army of the unemployed, and spreads unspeakable misery through 
every town and city?’’ And I think those deserted and neglected 
acres supply the answer. 

For a generation past, the pick of the agricultural population 
has been pouring in one unbroken stream into the towns. Every 
industry therefore in those towns is over supplied with workers; 
rents of working-class dwellings are raised abnormally, competi- 
tion for employment becomes intense. If those who join the 
stream obtain employment, it is at the cost, too often, of less 
robust and vigorous townsmen. They again displace others still 
less vigorous than they. Human material is over-abundant and 


cheap in the towns now, and, on the slightest check to the manu- 
facturing industries, it overflows into the streets and workhouses 


se 


as the ‘‘ unemployed.”’ 

And now the land is waiting, hungering for the labour of these 
men; but they cannot get to it, though many would willingly go 
upon conditions. It may be possible to take some few of them 
back to it, and employ them here and there upon it in colonies 
and groups; but no schemes of this sort will do more than tem- 
porarily relieve the present distress. Such schemes will not 
re-people the land. They will not prevent the inflow continuing, 
or being renewed; the inflow of fresh able-bodied labourers which, 
though it may be welcome to those who desire cheap labour for 
their factories and works, is the root of the trouble, and to the 
nation is disastrous. 

If we wish to discover the cause of the inflow, we shall meet 
with no great difficulty. Education, rapid and cheap means of 
travelling, the supposed gaiety and brightness of town life, have 
all had their share in contributing to it; but the main cause lies 
deeper. It is economic simply. It is a question of wages. While 
trade was brisk, the robust young country-bred labourer had no 
difficulty in obtaining employment in a manufacturing town at a 
wage which to him was wealth. He looked around, and read, 
and thought. There was no prospect for him in his native 
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village. There was for him, there, nothing but poor wages, a 
rough dull life, no hope of becoming his own master; no possi- 
bility of getting land of his own, a home of his own. So he 
went: and small blame to him. He saw that in every other con- 
dition of life there was a possibility of rising. Even the game- 
keeper’s boy might become a head keeper, with a pretty cottage 
by the squire’s gate, and tips galore, to say nothing of other 
things. The stable-boy might become a sleek and dictatorial 
coachman ; the page a butler, dignified and portly. The ‘‘ Line,”’ 
the Police Force, the Post Office, all held out prospects of 
better things to be won by hard work, steady behaviour, and 
good character. The young labourer might enter any of these 
or many other ‘‘ promising spheres of labour,’’ as the parson 
calls a good living; but for a labourer, as such, there was no 
prospect. Once a labourer, always a labourer, on a wage which 
forbade saving: and the end thereof, the workhouse. It was not 
good enough; so he went, and, I say again, small blame to him. 
And he will not come back as a wage-slave at twelve shillings a 
week, nor at any wage a farmer can pay. He will come as his 
own master, or not at all. And those few of his kind who are 
left will remain only on the same conditions. Shall they all go, 
and, by the pressure of their competition, swell still further the 
ranks of the unemployed? Shall the fields be still more neglected 
than they are, become yet more desolate—a home, not of human 
beings, but of the hare and rabbit, the pheasant and the fox? 

There are several points about this migration and its causes 
which a townsman does not understand or realise. It seems 
strange now, but it is true, that for many years there was a dead 
set made by the farmers to drive the labouring men away. ‘‘ We 
don’t want these men in the parish,’’ said a yeoman farmer, a 
churchwarden and leader in the place, to me one day, twenty- 
three years ago. I was protesting against the raising of cottagers’ 
rents that was going on, and urging that the higher rents could 
not be paid, that the men would give up the cottages and leave. 
‘‘ We don’t want these men; they will only come on the Poor 
Rate,’’ he said. ‘‘ Not if you pay them properly, and don’t rob 
them,’’ I retorted. But they went, all but a very few; they were 
driven away; and the cottages, strongly built of flints, are on the 
roads—useful to the last! The pretty and fruitful oardens are a 
desert of bramble and gorse. The farmers would give much 
now to have those men back, and the cottages too. A thousand 
labourers are wanted in South Devon alone. 

There has also been, for many years, a tendency to increase 
the size of farms, by throwing three or four into one and pulling 
down the superfluous buildings. Farmers and landowners alike 
promoted this disastrous policy. In the fat years, farmers com- 
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peted wildly with each other for every vacant farm; landowners 
allowed the amalgamation, for several reasons. It was easier to 
collect rent from one farmer than from three or four; the upkeep 
of buildings was less costly; but, above all, I think, in many 
places, the growing love, not of ‘‘ sport’’ in the old sense of the 
word, but of preservation of game on a huge scale, as an attrac- 
tion to the squire’s sporting friends, was the chief incentive to 
this truly unpatriotic procedure. A large head of game is much 
more easily kept up when farms are large, farmers few, and 
cottages far apart, than when farms are small and habitations 
near together. The thing has grown abnormally. Wealthy men 
can afford to let farms on very easy terms to tenants who will 
help to preserve the game, and make no ‘‘fuss’’ about its 
ravages. The only rural employment in which the number of 
those engaged has increased of late years is gamekeeping. In all 
others it has decreased largely. Very high rents are paid by 
rich men for a mansion with first class shooting, for the season. 
This often pays the owner much better than farms let to pro- 
gressive and hardworking farmers would do. So it comes about 
that covers are planted, cottages pulled down, land let go to 
gorse; and the heritage of the people becomes the playground 
of the rich. Whether these wealthy sportsmen like it or not, 
the people must be restored to the land, and the land to the people. 
It is a thing, this is, which, to put it bluntly, has got to be done. 
Talk of rural depopulation, and you are offered a hundred patent 
pills. An agricultural parcel post; cheap railway rates for agri- 
cultural produce; co-operation among farmers; small holdings, 
allotments, Council cottages. These are, all of them, good things ; 
and we must have them all. But all of them together will not 
re-people our land, nor restore that peasant class without which 
no country can be truly strong and prosperous. Even the 
Garden City, excellent as the idea of such cities undoubtedly is, 
will, I believe, do little more than show us how healthy cities 
may be built. There will not be a second, unless we change our 
land system. 

To repopulate the land, to have upon it a thriving, self- 
dependent, industrious people, who will increase its productive 
powers ten, ay! twenty fold, is an object of enormous importance 
to the industrial classes throughout the country. Its accomplish- 
ment would mean the establishment of a market at their very 
doors—a market whose demands would be immense and constant. 
The stability of industry and of employment would everywhere 
be vastly increased. Even now, I read that the home market 
takes three-fourths of our manufactures. What amount would 
be needed to meet the demands of a prosperous peasantry propor- 
tionate in numbers to that of France? ‘‘ Restore the peasantry ? 
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It cannot be done,’’ a thousand voices shout; meaning that they 
do not want it done. It can be, and must be done. The Housing 
Question is a bogey. Under reasonable building bye-laws, and 
with absolute security of tenure, the people would house them- 
selves quickly enough. 

How is all this to be done? The answer is simple. Use the 
power of taxation. Make it too costly a luxury for any man to 
hold land except for beneficial use, and give to local authorities 
power to purchase by compulsory process. In a word, adopt, as 
a first step, the ‘‘ Tax and Buy ”’ Bill, which was introduced into 
the House of Commons by Mr. Logan at the beginning of last 
Session. Nothing less than this will really meet the case. If 
this should not do it, our ‘‘ statesmen ’’ must find another solution 
of the problem. It is their business to do this. If they do not 
the people will do it for themselves. But it must be done. 

ARNOLD D. TAYLOR 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ART OF CREATION: A REPLY 


- his sympathetic and careful review of my lately published 
book The Art of Creation, Mr. Dickinson has raised certain 
special points of difficulty to which the Editor kindly allows me 
to reply. In the brief space at command I can hardly do more 
than deal with the first; but that is one of the utmost importance. 

It relates to my denial that we can really know or imagine 
such a thing as ‘‘ dead matter.’’ My words are: 


“Something, therefore, not relative to any ego or subject, but having an inde- 
pendent non-mental existence of its own, cannot be known. It cannot even be 
imagined.” 


Mr. Dickinson criticises this, saying : 


“When the object is known, there is of course a subject knowing it ; but that 
is no reason why the object should not exist, whether or not there is any one to 
know it. Asa matter of fact we do, most of us, habitually conceive a world of 
matter existing before there was any conciousness.” 


But here Mr. Dickinson seems to miss the point of my contention. 
I do not for a moment deny that ‘ matter,’’ or the objective 
basis of external things, has an independent existence (and | do 
not think Berkeley denies this); but I deny that it has an inde- 
pendent non-mental existence, and | say that, if it has, then such 
existence cannot be known, or even imagined. I must say this 
last position (which Herbert Spencer has so strongly fortified) 
appears to me impregnable. If there is an underlying ‘‘ matter ”’ 
(beneath phenomena) and it is not related to some subject, either 
to the observer or to itself as subject—if it has an independent 
non-mental existence of its own—then it is clear we cannot know 
that existence; we cannot even imagine it. That we conceive of 
icebergs existing at the South Pole when there is no one to look 
upon them, is perfectly true; but of course we know very well 
that what we are thinking of in such case are the outward pheno- 
mena of light-sparkles on the ice or the cold touch of it to our 
hands, which are merely our sensations; and it is only by con- 
fusion that we think of these as the real underlying ‘ object.’ 
That there is somehow ‘‘a permanent possibility of sensation ”’ 
there, we believe—and quite rightly; but the question before us 
is whether we are to conceive that ‘ possibility ’ as subjective in 
character, or as entirely non-subjective, and unrelated to Mind— 
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as ‘‘dead matter’’ in fact. It may be of the latter character. 
We cannot venture to say that that is impossible. All we can 
say is that, if so, we cannot imagine it--we cannot form any 
figure or image of it at all. 

But on the other hand, if we conceive that ‘‘ possibility of 
sensation,’’ that underlying existence, that substance, as having 
subjectivity, and a self of some kind, then I say we can figure 
it, we can imagine it. For since we are accustomed to think of 
sensations and phenomena as having relation to our selves as sub- 
jects—at this, the hither end of our experience—so it is possible 
for us to think of those sensations and phenomena as having 
relation to a subject at the other end. We can figure this in 
thought. And, if there is a self or subject at the opposite end, 
we can see that it is possible to know something of that self or 
subject—just as we find it is possible to know something of our 
invisible friends who lie behind the voices and faces of daily life. 

It does not, of course, follow from this, as a matter of logic, 
that the ‘substance’ of the material world has subjectivity. 
All we can certainly say is, that such supposition is thinkable; 
there is no obvious bar to it. The opposite supposition we cannot 
think. Besides, logic (which has to do with the operations of 
the mind) obviously cannot prove the existence of Mind, which 
is its own axiom. It cannot prove our own existence as selves, 
nor the existence of other selves. Logic does and must clear the 
ground in every way, and show what is thinkable and what is 
unthinkable; but the final step to that which is beyond or behind 
thought must be taken by something different from thought. 

This would lead to the second point raised by Mr. Dickinson 

the nature of the Self; and I would gladly dwell upon this, as 
it would seem to be one of the first things which we ought to 
endeavour to understand. What is the good of discussing whether 
the Ego has lived before, or whether it will live again, or whether 
it is immortal, and so forth, unless we have some inkling of what 
we mean by the Ego? As a first approximation to what Mr. 
Dickinson well calls an extraordinarily difficult subject, I submit 
that in view of the depth and universality of the Self in each of us 
(the fact that ‘‘I”’ find myself underlying my very deepest and 
most intimate thoughts, and capable too of underlying countless 
myriads of thoughts of all possible kinds), there are really good 
grounds for inferring that the selves of all of us are ultimately 
and finally the same and One; and that the inference is immensely 
strengthened by the fact that this has been a matter of direct 
consciousness and knowledge to countless people in all ages and 
countries (to quote whose records would require a huge volume). 
If-—as I believe will happen before long—the belief in this All-Self 
as the final root and essence of all our lesser selves should be 
accepted by Western philosophy, then we shall have laid the 
foundation of the study of the Ego, and shall be able to proceed 
further to the consideration of what constitutes individuality, mor- 
tality, immortality, the illusion of separateness, and so forth. But 
there I must leave the matter. 

EDWARD CARPENTER 
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ON RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY: A SUGGESTED 
SUPPLEMENT 


- is always difficult in a complex age like ours to estimate 
the relative force of the diverse currents at work, and more 
than ever difficult in such secret matters as the inner religious 
thoughts of men. And so for one observer to stress one evil is 
to give a signal that awakens at once in others, | suppose through 
the natural opposition of complements, the fear of exactly con- 
trary dangers. Thus it is that Mr. Trevelyan’s able article On 
Religious Conformity (in the December Number of this Review) 
must have made many feel that the danger he combats so well 
has ceased to be as great and pressing as he believes it to be. 
Few thoughtful people, many of us would think, are really tempted 
now to hide their doubts for fear of shocking the faith of others. 
On the contrary, scepticism of the most far-reaching kind is so 
much the rule in intellectual circles, that it requires something 
not unlike audacity to stand up for anything like the old views. 
From each other and from ourselves we hide, not our doubts, 
but our hopes. We speak, and maybe think, of stones as though 
they were bread, while all the time most of us have a crust in 
our cupboards. To drop metaphor and put a plain question. How 
many of us would at the bottom of our hearts think it worth 
while going on if we were positively sure that there was no 
spirit greater in the universe than our poor little selves, and no 
life after death in which we could grow into something better ? 
Is not ‘‘ the grand Perhaps ’”’ the very nerve of our life? Do not 
we, after all, we too, walk by faith? It is important that there 
should be no misunderstanding here. I do not for a moment 
mean to advocate the degraded doctrine: if there is no God and 
no immortality, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. If 
our worst terrors were true, even so, as Mr. Trevelyan pleads, 
courage would still be courage, and pity pity. But the commands 
of courage and pity would, | believe, be different. It is not only 
within our power to live nobly or basely; we are also given the 
choice of saving life, and more, of producing it. Why, in the 
name of reasonable pity, why, even in the name of common sense, 
should we do either? 

There are some, it may be, who could answer deliberately, that 
the glory of a fight with a universe, the heart of which is an 
unsolved and insoluble tragedy, is ‘‘ reason why ’’ enough. There 
are even some, like Nietzsche, who try (though they break them- 
selves in the effort) to welcome the prospect with exultant joy. 
But can modern Stoicism, any more than ancient, force its para- 
doxes on the inner reason of men? 

There are others, perhaps, who would have us believe that, 
even at this worst worst, the world would be no tragedy, that 
‘the heart-ache and the thousand natural ills’’ do not make up 
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so heavy a fardel after all. But if we hold, as I suppose we all 
hold, that the gain of truth and love is the only thing supremely 
worth fighting for, have we any right to condemn mankind at 
its best (and what of its worst?) to a never-satisfied search for 
these, the torture of which will only grow the keener the deeper 
our thirst becomes? We talk of sentimentalism: could anything 
be more sentimental than to restore, say the drowned, to such a 
life? Could anything be worse than to bring children into such 
a world? To press home these questions seems one great need 
of the time, above all in the interests of thought and discovery. 
If we have no precise chart, it behoves us more than ever to take 
our bearings accurately. And those of us who hold that there is 
no rational motive for existence unless, in the old phrase, we 
can hope ‘‘to glorify God and enjoy him for ever,’’ must hold 
also that here is the main line of cleavage between religious 
opinions. Those of us who hold further that there is enough 
‘“ evidence ’’ (in the wide sense) to justify such a hope, must feel 
a strong pull to range ourselves with the Christians. For in fact 
the name of Christ is associated above all with this belief: that 
there is something in the universe other than Man as he now is, 
something that is the overflowing source of truth, goodness, and 
power, which answers to Man, works for Man, reveals itself in 
Man. In front of this fundamental belief, other questions seem 
at times to drop into insignificance: questions of miracles, of 
infallibility, of the exact nature of *‘ personality.’’ Important they 
are, but not so important. This, I imagine, was the spirit of the 
old Broad Church school which promised so much; and under 
whose banner those | am thinking of might still care to fight. 

But, on the other hand, the vast majority of orthodox Christians 
hold to the Infallibility of Christ (in spiritual matters at least) 
as a vital part of their creed; and the difference between those who 
believe in infallibility—even the infallibility of one Person and 
one only—and those who do not, is so profound and far-reaching, 
that they fear intellectual dishonesty if they do aught to obscure it. 

They are left with a great inclination, perhaps not so per- 
verse as it seems, to call themselves agnostic before professed 
Christians, and Christian before avowed Agnostics. 

F, MELIAN STAWELL 
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I T is difficult to understand why this biography should not have 
appeared till fourteen years after the death of its subject. It is 
wisely limited to one volume of moderate size, and consists much 
more of letters and extracts from diaries than of narrative or com- 
ment. As to the way in which the task has been executed, it is only 
necessary to say that the biographer has certainly not obtruded 
himself or his opinions; that he has confined himself to narrating 
facts, has been judicious in introducing blanks where individuals 
are spoken of, and has imparted no more of a partisan or con- 
troversial tone to the work than was inevitable in a record of 
one whose life was largely devoted to theological controversy. 
He has, for the most part, left it to the Bishop of Oxford, long 
his colleague at Christ Church, to give the reader some idea of 
one of the most attractive personalities of his time, as he appeared 
to those who enjoyed the privilege of familiar association with 
him. ‘The letters and journals are, unfortunately, not of the most 
self-revealing kind. 

In one way the delay can hardly be regretted. It enables us 
to measure the changes that have taken place in the Church of 
England during the interval; and we can well understand that 
earlier publication might have been unwelcome to several persons 
who now occupy high positions in the Church. Throughout these 
letters and journals, we find bishops spoken of (with few excep- 
tions) as obstacles and impediments to the progress of the move- 
ment which Liddon had at heart: at present a majority of the 
sees are filled by prelates who either are High Churchmen or 
are not unwilling to be taken for such, though in other ways 
their Theology is even less to Liddon’s mind than that of prede- 
cessors who owed their appointment to the late Lord Shaftesbury. 
At the present day, the complaints against bishops come, not so 
much from the Ritualist, as from the Protestant side. Of Liddon’s 
two bugbears, Puritanism and Liberalism, the former is certainly 
less formidable than it was, at least among the clergy and the 
religious laity. On the other hand, what Liddon would have 
called Liberalism or Rationalism has made no less signal advances. 
The eloquent Canon of St. Paul’s represents a school of thought 


1 The Life and Letters of Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L, L.L.D., Canon oj 
St. Pauls Cathedral, and sometime Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the 
University of Oxford. By John Octavius Johnston, M.A., Principal of Cuddesdon 
Theological College, with a concluding chapter by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1904. 
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which is by this time practically extinct. Doubtless a majority 
of the older clergy have not at heart moved very far from the 
position of Dr. Liddon in matters of biblical criticism and inter- 
pretation: but among instructed and cultivated clergymen, a 
category which includes nearly, though unhappily not quite, the 
whole episcopal bench, Liddon’s opinions find no defenders. 
The High Churchmen whom he accuses of having surrendered 
to Liberalism are now the champions of orthodoxy, the persecutors 
and denouncers of those who have carried their own critical 
opinions to something nearer what Liddon would have thought 
their logical conclusions. I say ‘‘ something nearer’’; for, in 
Liddon’s view, all concessions to modern critical opinion repre- 
sented the beginning of an inclined plane which was bound to 
end in the rejection of Christianity, if not in down-right Atheism. 

It is impossible to read without astonishment the catalogue 

of opinions maintained to the day of his death by a cultivated 
and learned University Professor who, had he not died at the 
age of sixty-one, would be now only seventy-five. Though coming 
of an evangelical family, he became, early in life, a disciple of 
Dr. Pusey, who was a Canon of the House of which Liddon 
became a Student soon after the beginning of his undergraduate 
career. To the opinions of Pusey and Keble he remained un- 
falteringly attached, till the day of his death. He belonged to 
the second generation of the Oxford Movement, the leaders and 
early days of which had by this time acquired an heroic and 
hagiological importance in the eyes of their followers. With the 
leaders themselves, the principles of the movement had repre- 
sented an intellectual conquest; their position was the result of 
struggle and thought and enquiry; deny the right of private 
judgment as they might, their own position involved an extreme 
assertion of that right. They had had to think themselves free 
of both Evangelicalism and ‘ Rationalism.’ By what process 
of thought Liddon was brought to accept the Tractarian principles 
the present Biography does not help us to see; but, once accepted, 
he regarded them with a reverence which was scarcely possible 
to the men who had invented them. 

It would be difficult to find a man of equal ability in whom 
sixty years of a scholar’s life—sixty years full of enormous intel- 
lectual advance for the world around him—produced so little 
change of opinion or (for that matter) change of any kind. The 
boy who wrote sermons before and during his school-days at 
King’s College School was just as grave—in a way just as mature 

-as the man of sixty. Age and experience brought no mellowing 
of character, no enlargement of sympathies, no mitigation of the 
rigidity with which he applied his clear-cut principles alike to 
every detail of his own conduct and to all his judgments on men 
and things. Studies which, in a Professor of Exegesis, were 
naturally directed a good deal to the Bible, failed, so far as appears, 
to convince him that the present age had discovered anything of 
moment connected with the Bible or its history which was not 
known in the seventeenth century. In many ways, indeed, he 
was far behind the more scholarly Churchmen of that period, 
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He persists in maintaining that ‘‘ the threefold ministry is clearly 
before us in the Pastoral Epistles ’’—a position which men of 
scholarly insight have abandoned since the time of Jerome. He 
is indignant with Maurice for writing to a paper so “ flagrantly 
disloyal to Christian truth as the Spectator.’’ He refused to 
vote for an arrangement under which Jowett was to receive a 
salary for teaching Greek, even when Pusey told him to do so. 
He is not prepared to admit that Our Lord did not know other 
languages than His own—apparently all other languages—“ in the 
absence of proof that He was so ignorant of them.’’ ‘‘ Farrar’s 
Gnosticisms about Eternal Punishment’. . . do enormous harm 
to souls.’’ He joined Pusey in threatening to resign his prefer- 
ments if the optional use of the Athanasian Creed or the excision 
of the damnatory clauses was sanctioned. So bitter was his 
opposition to the Burials Bill, that he counselled Churchmen to 
set up “‘ private cemeteries, vested in trustees ’’, to save their bones 
from contamination by contact with those of Dissenters. 
Liddon’s intense Conservatism extended to other things be- 
sides theology ; though his sympathy with the Eastern Church, and 
also, it must be said, with eternal principles of morality, made him 
for a time a political supporter of Mr. Gladstone, and a hearty 
hater of Lord Beaconsfield. The scheme for bringing young 
women to Oxford and lodging them in a Women’s Hall under 
strict Church of England discipline was in his view a source of 
grave moral peril: it seemed ‘‘ madness to Christian common 
sense.’’ And the peril apparently extended to others besides 
the young men and maidens. The ‘‘ mixed committees of both 
sexes ’’ in the Women’s Halls seem to fill him with mysterious 
horror. His Conservatism, no less than his old-world courtesy 
and dignity of manner, was, indeed, that of a much earlier 
generation than the one to which in point of age he belonged. 
And yet the mere recital of his reactionary opinions would 
give quite a wrong impression of the man. He was no ordinary 
fanatic. It is probable that he sympathised with many of the 
‘impossible loyalties’? of which Dean Burgon constituted him- 
self the last defender: but, unlike Burgon, he never made his 
cause ridiculous by crude or intemperate expression. It was not 
merely that there was a tone of high culture and refinement about 
his polished diction and silvery voice, which often masked the 
unreasonableness of his matter: it was not merely that high-bred 
courtesy, unerring tact, and real Christian feeling tempered the 
expression, though they did not mitigate the strength of his tena- 
cious prejudices against ’‘ Puritans,’’ ‘‘ Liberals,’’ and Noncon- 
formists. He had some sense of proportion. Though he did for 
himself suppose that Christianity, and even Theism, were logically 
bound to stand or fall with the infallibility of Scripture and the 
doctrine of the Apostolic Succession, he saw that to modern minds 
the latter could win entrance, if at all, only when they were already 
convinced of the former. He recognised that even imperfect re- 
ligious faith was better than none at all. Instead of denouncing 
the study of philosophy before audiences of undergraduates (after 
the manner of certain modern apologists), he saw that the essential 
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battle between a materialistic and a spiritualistic view of the 
universe was a philosophical issue, which must be fought 
out with the weapons of philosophy, and not with those of mere 
authority or mere sentiment. ‘‘ The real battle-ground in modern 
Oxford is not so much theology, as mental philosophy,’ he writes, 
in 1868; ‘‘ so long as Mill, Bain, and Herbert Spencer hold their 
present position of prominence in the Honour work of the Literae 
[fumaniores school, and in examinations for the best Fellowships, 
all serious theology is fatally undermined, because the first and 
highest Theistic truths are denied, either point-blank, or by neces- 
sary implication’’ (p. 113). His own sermons were largely 
occupied with the exposition and defence of very elementary 
Christian or even Theistic beliefs. Lord Acton was perhaps not 
so far wrong, at least as regards a large class of cultivated but 
not profoundly speculative persons (Mr. Spurgeon and General 
Booth of course lay beyond Lord Acton’s horizon), when. he 
wrote, in 1885, that: ‘‘ Liddon is the greatest power in the con- 
flict with sin, and in turning the souls of men to God, that the 
nation now possesses’’ (p. 311). Hundreds listened to him or 
read him, it is probable, and went on their way fortified in 
Christian belief and Christian practice, without ever suspecting 
the ultra-conservative attitude which the preacher had really taken 
up towards the critical problems of modern theology. Men who 
had no sympathy with his extreme sacramentalism and _ sacer- 
dotalism could listen to his sermons without having their pleasure 
and edification destroyed by mere crude assertions of extreme 
opinions, or contemptuous allusions to those who questioned them. 
High as was the place which these beliefs held in Liddon’s view 
of religion, he seldom touched on them, except when Sacrament 
or Priesthood was the avowed subject of his discourse, and then 
always with tact and moderation. Uncompromising allegiance 
to a very narrow set of principles, avowed partisanship, and frank 
dislike of individuals almost in the exact measure of their dis- 
agreement with his own theology, have rarely been so success- 
fully combined with discretion, temper, and good taste in public 
utterance. 

lLiddon’s life was assuredly a fortunate one, and that not only 
in the vulgar sense that he attained, at an early age, all the really 
desirable objects of clerical ambition. The circumstances of his 
life were such as to give him ample opportunity for study, for 
production, and for influence. In his freshman’s year he obtained, 
on the nomination of a Canon, a Studentship at Christ Church 
which he held till his appointment to St. Paul’s; and he retained 
rooms in Tom Quad to the day of his death. As Vice-Principal 
of Cuddesdon for five years, almost immediately after his own 
Ordination, he occupied the most influential position that 
is open to a young clergyman, a position which enables a 
man to shape the theology and character of the next clerical 
generation more powerfully than all the archbishops and bishops 
put together. Then, after a brief interlude as Vice-Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, he enjoyed for eight years, as a resident Student 
of Christ Church without office of any kind, all the opportunities 
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of serious and continuous study which Oxford affords only to men 
relieved of the unceasing Tutorial grind. At forty he became a 
Professor of Theology in Oxford and a Canon of St. Paul’s. He 
was probably right in thinking that the offer of a bishopric came 
to him too late for a useful episcopate (the delay, it appears, 
had nothing to do with the personal prejudices of Queen 
Victoria); but a bishopric could not have added much to the 
influence which Oxford and St. Paul’s, his reputation as a 
preacher, and his acknowledged leadership of a great party 
secured for him. He could study and teach Theology without 
taking the very back seat which the great world in England 
assigns to the mere scholar; he could preach to the largest con- 
gregation in England without his efficiency as a preacher being 
marred by the absorbing calls of modern parochial machinery, 
or by the necessity of preaching more sermons than he had in 
him. His achievement was perhaps hardly commensurate with 
his opportunities, owing partly to weak health, partly to the cor- 
respondence involved in party leadership, partly to the absorption 
of his later years in the writing of Pusey’s Life. In Theology 
he accomplished nothing important except the Bampton Lectures 
on The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, a work 
in which the charm of style and logical power can hardly for 
long be thought to redeem a totally uncritical use of Scripture 
and a total absence of the historic sense. But the highest success 
as a preacher comes only to those who make it the chief business 
of their lives; and Liddon’s Sermons share with Robertson’s, 
Newman’s, and possibly Martineau’s, the distinction of being the 
only sermons of the 19th century that retain an acknowledged 
place in literature. 

And yet the life was on the whole a sad one; it hardly achieved 
happiness even in the more spiritual and interior sense of the 
word. He enjoyed no doubt the peace of mind which comes from 
the consciousness of duty unflinchingly fulfilled, and he was not 
by any means too ascetic to enjoy the ordinary pleasures of 
society and travel; but there is little sound satisfaction with 
life. It is not mere conscientious effort that brings this kind 
of happiness, but successful effort. Liddon was constitutionally 
pessimistic. He got little satisfaction, it would appear, out of 
the things which he and his party did achieve. His mind dwelt 
habitually on what they failed to achieve. He was too big a man 
to feel any inordinate pleasure in the mere prominence of his party 
in the Church, or in the position which he occupied in that party. 
He was too keen-sighted to mistake the rampant growth of 
**Ritualism ’’ for the real triumph of his cause. He early saw 
that the world was not moving his way. Long after the Oxford 
Movement had become the strongest force among the clergy, he 
seemed to himself to be fighting a losing battle against Puritanism 
and Liberalism; his view of the bishops at this time was (if I 
may be allowed to borrow a witticism éurrent in Ritualistic 
circles) that they belonged to the esse, but not to the bene esse 
of the Church. And then, when real High Churchmen began 
to crowd the episcopal bench with their copes and their mitres, 
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he made the distressing discovery that High Churchism no longer 
meant what it had once meant. The institution which he had 
set up to bear witness to the faith of Dr. Pusey in Oxford was 
diffusing the very principles against which it was intended to 
serve as a breakwater. It was no longer only by godless Tutors of 
undenominational colleges, but by the staff of the Pusey House 
that undergraduates were taught that the early chapters of Genesis 
were a myth, and that our Lord attributed late Psalms to David 
because He knew no more about the archeology of the Bible 
than any of His contemporaries. It was no great consolation to 
his logical mind that the Lux Mundi school still refused to accept 
what the majority of modern scholars have pronounced to be the 
most certain results of critical principles in their application to 
the New Testament. Nor could he be satisfied with the reflection 
that, at all events, Christianity of some kind was making way 
in Oxford. He saw that the principles to which he had devoted 
his life were extinct there; and he knew very well that what has 
been given up by University Theologians was not likely to be 
accepted by the world in general. ‘‘ Long but unsatisfactory talk 
with —— about the new School of Negative Criticism about the Old 
Testament,’’ he writes in 1888: . . . ‘* Long talk of an hour and 
a half with —— about the Old Testament. He—defending Driver 
and the young people who are attacking its trustworthiness— 
says that Gore goes a long way in the direction of Driver, though 
not exactly taking up his position.’’ ‘‘ Miserable about Gore’s 
Essay. It takes the heart out of all one’s hopes for the Pusey 
House.”’ ... ‘* There is no getting over the fact that, between 
Gore’s position in that Essay, and Dr. Pusey’s teaching on these 
very subjects, there is nothing short of absolute contradiction.”’ 


“It involves—apart from its particular statements—nothing less than an 
abandonment of the ground won by the Oxford Movement in favour of Church 
Authority as against private or merely literary Criticism ; indeed, this character- 
istic is by no means confined to Gore’s Essay” . . . 


‘*The whole volume,’’ he says of Lux Mundi, ‘‘as I read it, 
has a naturalistic and Pelagianising tone.’’ The sentence may be 
a consolation to those more advanced Liberals who are now being 
accused of Pelagianism and many other ‘‘’isms’’ by the Bishop 
of Birmingham. ‘‘ Lux Mundi is a proclamation of revolt against 
the spirit and principles of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble.’’ Such are 
the reflections which saddened the close of Liddon’s never very 
joyous life. 
‘“Was Liddon’s pessimism about Oxford and the world in 
general justified or not?’ Such is the question which these 
pages will suggest to many of their readers. The answer will, 
of course, depend upon the point of view of the enquirer. But, 
in one sense, few will deny that, from Liddon’s own standpoint, 
he was right. It was quite true that modern changes—the 
abolition of tests, the almost entire abolition of clerical Fellow- 
ships, and the formation of a profession of University teachers 
in lieu of the old system of instruction by young clergymen 
waiting for the chance of escaping from Oxford to a living and 
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a wife—were bound to lead, and have led, to the downfall of 
the opinions dear to the heart of Pusey and Liddon; and when 
men are free to think, and to teach what they think, it is no longer 
to be expected, whatever one’s personal sympathies, that men 
will all think alike. But, if we take a broader view of the religious 
condition of Oxford, there are some features of it which Liddon 
himself could hardly have refused to welcome. He apparently 
never realised that, even in his life-time, Mill and Bain had 
been dethroned as completely as even he could have desired. But 
the substitution of a philosophy which is idealistic, spiritualistic, 
and on the whole theistic (at least in the sense of making Theism 
possible to men of theistic mind) has not been due to a system 
of exclusion in the choice of Fellows and Tutors, or to the teaching 
of men of the Liddon or even of the Gore School (valuable as 
their influence has been in other ways), but for the most part to 
men whom Liddon would have set down as Liberals of no less 
deadly a type than the unnamed Tutor whom he accuses of ‘‘ lay- 
ing himself out to influence young men for evil.’’ No doubt 
the mere unpopularity of Materialism does not ensure a religious 
situation which even much more Liberal Churchmen than Liddon 
can look upon as satisfactory. What are to be the relations 
between the Church and the Universities, is still far from clear; 
and, at this time of transition, it may not perhaps be superfluous 
to remark that it will depend in no small degree upon the attitude 
of the bishops and other prominent clergymen towards the Uni- 
versities and the ideas which naturally grow up in Universities. 
If the representatives of the now triumphant and dominant Lux 
Mundi School seek to turn the exact opinions which the pioneers 
of critical thinking among High Churchmen have taken up at a 
moment of transition into articuli stantis et cadentis ecclesia, if 
they drive out of the Church and close the door of Holy Orders 
to all whose critical studies may have carried them one step beyond 
their own position, then the alliance between academic culture and 
the Church of England is doomed to rapid dissolution—to the 
infinite loss of both. The perusal of Liddon’s jeremiads over the 
errors of men like the present Bishop of Birmingham should be 
full of instruction for himself, his party, and his episcopal brethren. 
H. RASHDALL 
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OTHER REVIEWS 


BURNE-JONES! 


URNE-JONES’ achievement is very variously estimated. 

There are some to whom his work makes little appeal, others 
who agree with Ruskin in regarding it as ‘‘ the best that England 
in mid-nineteenth century could do,’’ and in relating it to ‘* the 
paternal and everlasting art of the world.’ Yet none, who con- 
templates reading the present book of memorials, need treat his 
feeling in this matter as of any immediate concern. Whether 
or no the fascinating and inspiring personality that gives life to 
these pages is to be venerated among England’s greatest painters, 
readers may decide separately for themselves; none can fail to 
admire and to be touched by the singular beauty and originality 
of character in the man. 

This naturally comes to light most clearly in the second 
volume. The chronicle of youth and early manhood, though well 
stored with delightful anecdotes, involved the authoress in the 
difficult task of presenting, in their due proportion, events and 
influences which she had not herself witnessed or experienced; 
and there can be little cause for wonder if it is less vivid and 
less continuous in narrative. As we read of the strange and 
extravagant doings of the ‘‘set’’ in their early days, though 
always interested and generally amused, we cannot forbear to 
question the relevancy of much that is recorded, and to wonder 
what principle guided the writer in her selection of materials. 
We may well believe that to one whose circle had been compara- 
tively confined, each member of the magic company seemed in 
turn more brilliant than the rest; and perhaps it would be churlish 
to complain that we see less of the hero and more of his com- 
panions than we could wish. Indeed there is ample compensation 
in the presence of the heroic figures of Ruskin and Rossetti. It 
would hardly be paradoxical to call Rossetti, that ‘‘ glorious 
Gabriel,’’ as we learn here to think of him, the hero of the opening 
volume; not that a disproportionate amount of space is allotted 
to his doings, but that, whenever he crosses the scene, he is accom- 
panied by that peculiar atmosphere of reverential affection, in 
which, we are led to understand, the thought of him lived to the 
last in the memory of Burne-Jones himself. Of the Ruskin 
memorials, perhaps the most impressive are those that show him 
in relation to his parents. Two letters of John James Ruskin 


1 Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. By G. B.-J. London : Macmillan, 1904. 
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are perfect monuments of passionate feeling finding its expression 
in studied balance of judgment and a deliberate detachment. 


“My hopes are,” he writes, “that my son may ultimately settle in England : 
but these hopes would not be strengthened by his too suddenly changing his mind, 
throwing up his Engagements, breaking his Appointments, or at all acting upon 
the whim of the moment . . . . I fully expect the Savoyards will afford him some 


rg) for declining a purchase by the exorbitant price they will ask for their 
and,” 


And there was another power, in face of which, however 
arbitrarily employed, Ruskin’s whirlwind impetuosity grew still. 


“T remember an evening spent with Mrs. Ruskin and her son, when Edward read 
aloud, from Lane’s Arabian Nights, the story of the Barber, in which there is 
scarce a paragraph without some mention of God, The High, The Great, and at 
its conclusion Ruskin expressed great admiration of it. ‘God forgive you my 
child,’ said a pitying voice from the fireside ; and, as we waited in silent astonish- 
ment for some explanation, she continued ; ‘for taking His name in vain.’ Her son 
listened with perfect patience and dignity, and then, almost as if thinking aloud, 
answered with a solemn and simple refutation of the charge.” 


Here the character of Ruskin approaches the sublime; here is 
the very touch, absence of which sullies the inspiration of his 
published works. 

Of Burne-Jones himself, it would be hard to say in what 
aspect he attracts and delights us most. Perhaps his peculiar 
charm is first intimately revealed in a pen-and-ink design intended 
as an illustration to the Fairy Family, by Archibald MacLaren. 
We can hardly be too grateful to Lady Burne-Jones for publishing 
this lovely drawing. It belongs to the period when the artist had 
been roused to consciousness of his still latent genius by the sight 
of Rossetti’s Maids of Elfenmere; yet, though Rossetti’s influ- 
ence is strongly apparent, there is here a natural tenderness, an 
intimate understanding of and delight in the wonders of child- 
hood, which atone for its imitative mannerism, and ggve the 
work a true originality. By a winter morning’s light, we see one 
little girl kneeling by the bedside of another, and, with arms 
about her neck, whispering some cherished secret in her ear. 
The white face of the listener seems to reflect the mysterious pallor 
of the breaking day; and her wide eyes speak the strange sadness 
of what she hears. 

‘One of the nicest young fellows in—Dreamland,’’ wrote 
Rossetti of Burne-Jones after their first meeting. The phrase 
admits a superficial as well as a more searching application. To 
the end of his life Burne-Jones possessed an inexhaustible fund 
of humorous fancy, perfectly spontaneous in its exercise; so that, 
even when he was at play, he lived in a world of his own creating. 
In his first term at Oxford, while writing to one friend and 
another in the character of ‘‘ Cardinal de Birmingham ”’ (evidence, 
perhaps, that his leanings towards the religious life were rather 
less deeply rooted than the authoress allows), he comforts his 


father with the following— 
a 
“Tandem an pair to Woodstock an back with 
leader’s kney broke and trappins likeways .. 5 I0 6 
Dogcart to Abbingdon with sharves all broke 
reglarly to shatters o” 
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And, in latest life, going with a friend to The Aquarium and 
finding Leonardo’s Last Supper on the back of the American 
Tattoed Lady, he hails the sight as heralding a new era in the 
application of art to social life: its details are all before him in 
a twinkling : 


“Does this new red ink of Church’s hurt one more, or the patent indigo that 
Lord Kelvin is prepared to distribute gratis? I only ask for my own private 
information. The last time he operated on me, Nettleship insisted on my taking 
an anesthetic before he put in the spots on my giraffe.” 


But there is a deeper sense in which it must be said of Burne- 
Jones, that he lived in a land of dreams. During the exhibition 
of his works at the New Gallery in the winter of 1892-3, a lady 
correspondent compared Burne-Jones with those gods of Tennyson 
who “lie beside their nectar while the bolts are hurled far below 
them in the valley,’’ and envied the great artist his power of 
withdrawal from the squalid conditions of contemporary life. A 
friend was with Burne-Jones when he received the letter; and the 
conversation that ensued between them forms one of the most 
interesting passages in the book. Although the writer was un- 
known to him, Burne-Jones was deeply pained by the sentiments 
she expressed; and her words cannot have been wholly unrelated 
to their object, for they struck home. Burne-Jones received them 
as a challenge, and proceeded to explain his conception of the 
true nature of a vocation in life, and the responsibilities that 
follow from it. The friends begin by speaking of the old separa- 
tion of mind, or consciousness, from its object, and pass swiftly 
to consider the relation of mind, as it appears in the individual, 
to the universe of which it thus becomes a member, of the 
microcosm to the macrocosm. Although approached philo- 
sophically, the development of the subject is extremely rapid: 
Burne-Jones hurries to his goal, untrammelled by too close an 
acquaintance with the distinctions known to professional philo- 
sophers, his friend offering here and there an ineffective protest. 
Stript of its Platonic setting, Burne-Jones’ thought seems re- 
ducible to the following: The key to a true conduct of life is 
to be found in the old Greek proverb ‘*‘ Know thyself,’’ and this 
we must interpret, ‘‘ Know that thou art beautiful and good.”’ 
This ‘‘ poor old macrocosm ’’ (meaning here ‘‘ mankind ’’) goes 
stumbling on its way with little but a blind longing for better 
things: but in every child of humanity is a divinely planted 
impulse to open the mother’s eyes, and reveal to her the light and 
joy of true life. To obey the impulse and accept the service it 
appoints is to ‘‘ know thyself.”’ And this holds pre-eminently 
of those whose power is of the kind that marks them for peculiar 
service; according to the use they make of their power, and their 
faithfulness to it, they are judged. And the Day of Judgment 
is no far-off event: each moment, in passing, brings its doom. 
Accepting things as they are, believe they can be bettered, by 
the light within you strive to better them, and you are among 
the blessed. 

The language in which these ideas are couched vibrates with 
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a passionate conviction; it is imbued with the spirit by which 
the artist was sustained in his life of unflagging activity. 

“ Have you faith, my dear ?” he breaks out to his friend. “ Do you ever think 
of this poor old woman, our Mother, trudging on and on towards nothing and 
nowhere, and swear by all your gods that she shall yet go gloriously some day, 


with sunshine and flowers and chanting of her children that love her and she 
loves ?” 


Yet the passage, though a justification in form, is in substance 
an apology. With a motive totally alien from that of the ‘* gods ’”’ 
described by Tennyson, the speaker was conscious of living in 
an atmosphere removed from the passions and sorrows of the 
world about him; but he was yet more deeply convinced of his 
high calling, and ‘of the demand it made upon him for conditions 
favourable to the perfect development of his powers. 

The course of civilisation in the nineteenth century played 
havoc with the ideals that form part of the artist’s natural in- 
heritance. Material prosperity, amounting to little more than 
luxury localised, was pursued at the expense of the subtle per- 
meating influences of natural beauty, which are very breath to 
the artist, and to the common life of humanity give a grace and 
dignity, not less real because traced so seldom to their source. 
The trend of the time was antipathetic to the artistic temperament. 
That temperament has its root in a refined susceptibility to external 
influences; and it is only when combined with unflinching deter- 
mination and piercing intelligence that in an uncongenial air it 
can attain to the serene and comprehensive vision required by the 
highest art. The nineteenth century may boast indeed to have 
given birth to Meredith: yet it has been by perpetual conflict that 
this giant of our time has maintained his freedom; a thousand 
subtle weapons in his armoury testify to the insidious persistency 
of the foe he has had to fight; and, if he can command a poetic 
utterance as deep and pure as that of the greatest in our literature, 
how rarely can his soul find such refreshment, or afford to lay 
its armour by! Lesser men may not assume to go abroad in 
this spirit of Napoleonic conquest. In them the creative instinct 
is dependent upon conscious community of aspiration. If they 
can identify themselves with the ideals of their time, its great 
qualities may be perpetuated in their work; if not, what course 
is open to them but to stand aside, and, in some friendly shelter, 
create a world after their own hearts ? 

It was such a world that Burne-Jones created. 

“] mean by a picture,” he wrote, “a beautiful, romantic dream of something 
that never was, never will be—in a light better than any light that ever shone—in 


a land no one can define or remember, only desire—and the forms divinely 
beautiful.” i 


This beauty, this romance, that rise from the broodings of a 
single spirit in communion with itself, can never compass the 
power, nor approach either the variety or the grandeur of an art 
that expresses national consciousness, or seeks in the actual, how- 
ever forbidding its aspect, for the one abiding revelation of a 


1 Quoted by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse in his /ntroduction to the Catalogue of 
Drawings and Studies exhibited in 1899 by the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
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mystery before which all romance grows pale; but it was ‘part 
of Burne-Jones’ greatness that he realised his limitations, and, 
taking the conditions of life as he found them, made it his single 
aim to preserve his own inspiration in all its purity and freshness. 
Nor is it for an age which was unworthy of him to cavil at the 
restrictions which it imposed, itself, upon his work. 

There is an exquisite propriety in the account Lady Burne- 
Jones has given us of the last year of her husband’s life. Death 
came upon him swiftly and almost without warning, but at a 
time when his thoughts had been for long continuously dwelling 
on his great picture of Avalon, the work which had haunted his 
imagination for nearly twenty years. In the last months, he was 
often overcome by weariness at the end of the day, and would 
fall into a deep sleep upon the sofa. 

“We noticed,” Lady Burne-Jones writes, “that when these times of weariness 
came upon him, he generally fell asleep in the same position that he had given to 
the figure of Arthur in Avalon.” 

Let us take our leave of him so, and hold in tender memory 
this peaceful image of one in whom the taste of manhood served 
only to refine, while it intensified, the happy candour, the self- 
annihilating integrity, of a child-like imagination. 

BASIL DE SELINCOURT 


PATRIOTISM ' 


HIS book is the manifesto of a set of young men, now 

pretty well known to the public by social service in the 
ast and South of London, and by feats of literary journalism. 
They belong to a school which may be called the Christian 
Socialism of our day. I do not know whether every one of 
them is a Christian, or whether any one of them is a Socialist; 
but as a whole their views resemble those of F. D. Maurice and 
his friends, more closely than those of any other well-known his- 
torical party. The Fabians were non-religious; these men are 
Broad Church, though for the most part Broad-High, rather than 
Broad-Low like Maurice. They are Little-Englanders in the 
better sense of the word; not that they love the Colonies less, 
but that they love England more, because they live in England, 
and she is therefore their special concern. Their view is, that 
the Empire can only be saved in England. Essentially they are 
social reformers, and several of them, by long and arduous service 
in the poorer districts of London, have earned a good right to 
be heard. They are no carpet knights. 

The book deals with two subjects: first, the present state of 
England, as she has become through the neglect shown her by 
Imperial politicians; and second, the present state of Macedonia, 
Ireland, and South Africa, as the result of the attention of Imperial 


1 England: a Nation: Being the papers of the Patriots’ Club. Edited by 
Lucian Oldershaw. London: Brimley Johnson, 1904. 
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politicians. English reform has been pigeon-holed, while general 
elections have, ever since 1880, turned on the Near Eastern, the 
Irish, and the South African questions; and this is the double 
result! Such is the moral of the book. 

Mr. Masterman, Mr. Ensor, and Mr. Reginald Bray, deal with 
England. English country life has been destroyed; and the 
modern city life is not so well worth living. It contains none 
ot the distinctively English and national elements on which the 
old country life was based: it has no poetry, no local differences, 
no traditions, no beauty. All this horrifies men like Mr. Master- 
man, Mr. Ensor, and Mr. Bray, even more than it horrified Mr. 
Graham Wallas, Mr. Sidney Webb, and Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
The Fabians were moderns; and, if they disliked the Present, 
they disliked the Past still more. The effects of the antiquarian 
and religious revival is seen in the point of view of the Patriots’ 
Club. Therefore they lay almost as much stress on the ‘‘ exodus 
from Houndsditch,’’ the return to the rural districts, as on the 
improvement of Houndsditch itself; for they regard that im- 
provement as only partially possible, although they are devoting 
their own lives to the task. They are, perhaps, fundamentally 
less hopeful than the Fabians (pace Mr. Chesterton, the optimist, 
conservative, and lover of ‘‘ whatever is’’; he is not really one 
of them, though he writes the Introduction). 

Mr. Masterman’s essay has all his power of making the reader 
feel very uncomfortable and unhappy—a ghastly but most bene- 
ficent power. Mr. Ensor’s essay on the English country side is 
full of genuine thought, and most stimulating in ideas. Mr. Bray 
suggests ways and means of restoring something of the old English 
spirit even in the cities, by means of education directed to reviving 
the old English and old patriotic spirit, and old local feeling and 
old sense of beauty. Those interested in the new Play Centres 
and Vacation Schools should study it, and see what parts of it 
are practicable. 

Then there are three essays on the results of our Imperialism 
outside our own country. The three systems, to establish or 
maintain which we have neglected our own social questions, are 
described as they stand to-day. English rule in Ireland is 
described by Mr. Hugh Law, English rule in South Africa by 
Mr. Hammond, and Turkish rule in Macedonia (which we 
caused to continue in 1878 by threat of war) by Mr. Nevinson. 
The three pictures are probably fairly true ones so far as they 
go, though the difficulties that have caused the situation may in 
the case of Ireland and South Africa be treated too lightly. But 
the pictures are fundamentally correct, and together form an in- 
dictment of England which everyone should read and consider, 
unless, like Mr. Rhodes, he thinks the English flag is a ‘‘ com- 
mercial asset,’’ that justice and freedom belong of right to 
Englishmen but need not be granted by Englishmen to anyone 
else. The people who were called ‘‘ pro-Boers’’ may have been 
right or wrong about the war; but they are probably right about 
the badness of the present situation in the annexed Colonies. 

The connecting link between the two parts of the book, the 
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English and the non-English, is found in the idea of Nationality, 
or Patriotism, the neglect of which has caused all these evils. 
The spirit of cosmopolitan finance, otherwise called Imperialism, 
tramples on the rights of national sentiment in South Africa, 
and despises it in Ireland and Macedonia, while at home it 
destroys all our old English characteristics through such agencies 
as the Daily Mail. So argues Mr. Chesterton in the Introduction, 
As in everything he writes, there is a considerable element 
of paradox in the theme. For the bad sort of Imperialism, 
though exploited by cosmopolitan financiers, is essentially 
patriotism carried too far; it is thoughtless and selfish patriotism. 
There are two sorts of patriotism: the patriotism that hates other 
patriotisms and wants to destroy them, and the patriotism that 
respects other patriotisms and wants to grow up side by side with 
them. The former is represented in history by the French 
patriotism of 1796-1815, and to-day by Chamberlainism. The 
latter is represented in history by the French patriotism of 1780, 
and to-day by the opponents of Mr. Chamberlain. True, there 
is a cosmopolitan element in Chamberlainism; but so there is in 
Liberalism. There is a bad cosmopolitan element in Chamber- 
lainism; and there is a good one in Liberalism. We look 
for the preservation of peace between nations (about which 
too little is said in this book). We look for the spread of 
common ideas of social reform, education, the proper treatment 
of black races, the freedom and development of the yellow race, 
and the elevation of the lot of the workers all over Europe and 
America. We look for the advent of the time when all tariff 
walls will be thrown down, and all armaments reduced. Some 
of us welcome the increasing community of speculative and 
scientific thought, and the increasing study of foreign literatures. 
These ideas are consistent with the separate development of dif- 
ferent national ideals and patriotisms. But they are themselves 
cosmopolitan. We don’t want the whole of patriotism or the 
whole of cosmopolitanism. We want the right part of patriotism 
and the right part of cosmopolitanism. At present we get the 
wrong part of both. 

Mr. Chesterton’s article, as usual, contains a great deal of 
truth and a great deal of questionable stuff. The latter pages of 
it, which deal with modern journalism, are very much to the point 
(p.'39). Also about English colonisation :— 


“It is characteristic of this vast bewilderment which we call world-politics, 
that it so constantly leaves out of account the most important matters even in its 
own line. For instance, it perpetually tells us that the English race has a talent 
for colonisation, and adjures it to find fresh continents and fresh islands in the 
seas of sunset or dawn. Yet there is one island which the English could 
colonise most easily, and which they are not permitted to colonise—England. In 
England alone, among all modern countries, the English people are imprisoned 
between hedges and driven along rights-of-way. England does not belong to them 
at all ; belongs to them far less than the Transvaal before the war belonged to the 
Uitlanders” (p. 41). 


But, in his determination to prove the case against any and 
all sorts of cosmopolitanism, good or bad, Mr. Chesterton says 
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some very wrong things. He thus describes his ideal of a good 
“* patriot ’’ :— 


_ “He will preserve this gay and impetuous conservatism; he will throw 
himself into the competitive sports of nationality ; he will walk with relish in the 
ancient theatricals of religion ” (p. 4). 


Mr. Chesterton is really so little of an Englishman, that he 
does not understand one of our finest national inheritances, the 
Puritan spirit, which cannot regard religion as ‘‘ theatrical,’’ or 
truth as subservient to national custom. Henceforth we shall 
know how to rate Mr. Chesterton’s remarks on religion; he thinks 
it a question neither of truth nor of righteousness, but of ‘‘ ancient 
theatricals.”’ 

** Because,’ 


’ 


so Mr. Chesterton proceeds, 


“the modern intellectuals who disapprove of patriotism do not do this; a 
strange coldness and unreality hangs about their love of men.” 


I should be glad if Mr. Chesterton would name these 
modern intellectuals who ‘‘ disapprove of patriotism.’’ I know 
of none in England, if, as he argues, his fellow-authors are 
rightly to be counted patriotic. Perhaps he is denouncing 
the French anti-clericals and anti-militarists who run down 
‘* Nationalism,’’ the French counterpart of our Imperialism. But, 
as a matter of fact, these French intellectuals are patriotic in exactly 
the same sense as the authors of England: a Nation. They 
resist war, militarism, clericalism, and aggression. They are 
hand in glove with the Socialists and working men. They have 
saved justice in France and released Dreyfus, at the expense of 
fierce obloquy and terrible danger. They did this because they 
were social reformers, because their ‘‘ love of men,’’ so far from 
being ‘‘ cold and unreal,’’ was a little more genuine than that of 
the editors of La Croix, and the forgers, liars, and perjurers who 
‘‘ walked with relish in the ancient theatricals of religion.”’ If it 
is these men who, in Mr. Chesterton’s eyes, are the good patriots, 
the force of paradox could no further go. 

The French intellectuals are a good deal too anti-clerical for 
my taste; but | must remind Mr. Chesterton that anti-clericalism 
is one of the great national traditions of France, and clericalism 
is the other. Violent clericalism or violent anti-clericalism are 
therefore, according to his standard, right for Frenchmen. The 
truth is, that Mr. Chesterton has abolished the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong, in favour of the distinctions between what 
he is pleased to call patriotic and unpatriotic. Until he recognises 
that right and wrong have a higher sanction than custom of the 
country, he will never be worth listening to as a moral teacher. 

Of course, the obvious Imperialist reply to Mr. Chesterton’s 
Introduction is as follows :—‘‘ While you have been asleep the 
English have changed. The national character is not what it 
used to be. Patriotism is now the Daily Mail; and those who 
do not like the Daily Mail and Mr. Chamberlain are nowadays 
unpatriotic.’” Mr. Chesterton, whose only standard is patriotism, 
could make no answer, except to deny the obvious fact that the 
average Englishman likes the Daily Mail. He is indeed quite 
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capable of doing that. But the true answer is, not that Cham- 
berlainism is cosmopolitan, or patriotic, or green, or red, or blue; 
but simply that Chamberlainism is not right. 

Nevertheless, when Mr. Chesterton is on the right track, he 
is most luminous. Nothing could be better than his plea against 
the absurd modern delusion that you can ‘‘ get the best’’ of the 
Irish and Boers for the benefit of the Empire, while attempting 
to crush out their racial traditions. 


“Experience,” he says, “is wholly against the idea that by conquering a 
people we can reach or use the good in them. The idea that an empire absorbs 
the Irish qualities when it conquers the Irish, or possesses the Indian wisdom 
when it conquers India, is one of the thousand delusions which are characteristic 
of world-politics. It is like the notion of the cannibals, that it is possible to 
become brave by eating a brave man, or expert at horsemanship by eating an 
elegant horseman. We can no more get the secret of Chinese Stoicism by 
annexing China, than a savage could become a good actor by dining on Sir 
Charles Wyndham. And the reason is evident. The relations of a subject to a 
ruling race are in themselves false relations ; and neither can know anything 
valuable of the other . . . . But it has never occurred to us that this is the reason 
why we have reaped profit from the French temperament, and no profit from the 
Irish temperament. The truth is, of course, that the friendship of nations is like the 
friendship of individuals. No such thing is possible unless both parties are free.” 


To my mind the lesson of this book, so far as Imperialism 
is concerned, is that Imperialism and Home Rule are concomi- 
tants and not enemies, and that they must either flourish together 
or not flourish at all. The unity of the Empire is essential in 
the face of the other militant world-empires; but unity cannot 
long be maintained if we try to crush local and racial spirit in 
its various parts. And some of us, who are more Imperialist than 
the writers of this book, believe that unless the rising generation 
returns to the faith of its fathers in representative institutions and 
free government for white men, the British Empire will soon be 
in the most terrible danger. 

G. M. TREVELYAN 


MR. CARLYLE’S LIFE OF COBBETT! 


T was in 1825, I think, that Cobbett, then in his sixty-second 

or sixty-third year, was described by Hazlitt as ‘‘ unquestion- 
ably the most powerful political writer of the present day’”’ as 
well as ‘‘ one of the best writers of the language,’’ with the clear- 
ness of Swift, the natural ease of Defoe, and the picturesque force 
of Mandeville. I have always thought Hazlitt’s sketch of Cobbett 
the wittiest and most brilliant of biographical pieces. Now that I 
have studied the full-length portrait drawn in neutral tints with 
painstaking fidelity by Mr. Carlyle, I feel that, sharp as Hazlitt’s 
outline is, and bright as are his colours, it was not too sharp and 
they were not too bright. Hazlitt’s sketch abounds in contra- 
dictory and apparently impossible features. But the character 
was contradictory, and the impossibility was a real living impos- 
sibility—an active, moving, and extravagantly human paradox. 

| William Cobbett, By E. J. Carlyle. London: Archibald Constable, 1904, 
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Cobbett was anything but a theorist; he was an eager poli- 
tician, changeful and opinionated; he ran a political race, and 
the only political leadership that he always acknowledged was 
the leadership of William Cobbett. Yet his character, from 
start to finish, was ennobled by three great emotions—love of the 
country and country life, devotion to his family, pity for the poor. 
Of the last a good example is given us by Mr. Carlyle from some 
letters that Cobbett wrote from Ireland to Charles Marshall, a 
Farnham labourer, in 1834. The following extract is from the 
one published in The Political Register of October 4th :— 


“There were about a hundred little girls in a school, and about as many boys 
in another ; neither had shoes or stockings, and the boys had no sAzrés, their 
faces were pale, the hundred not having so much red as your little round-faced 
chap that was set to keep the birds away from the cabbage seed in Dodman’s 
field In another place I saw a great crowd of women sitting and doing 
nothing, each with a baby in her arms. They were sitting in rows, waiting, | 
believe, for their messes. Some of them were young and naturally handsome ; 
but made ugly by starvation, rags, and dirt. It was one mass of rags ; and, not 
what you call rags, not rags such as you see on the beggars or gipsies that go to 
hopping at Farnham ; but far worse than any that you ever saw tied round a stake 
to frighten the birds from our wheat and our peas; far worse than the Kentish 
people and the South Hampshire people put on a scare-crow to keep the birds 
from their cherries In another place I saw the most painful sight of all ; 
women, with heavy hammers, cracking stones, into very small pieces, to make 
walks in gentlemen’s gardens! These women were as ragged as the rest ; and the 
sight of them and their work, and the thoughts accompanying these, would have 
sunk the heart in your body, as they did mine.” 


From 1820 to the Reform Bill, Cobbett was the most popular 
writer, and probably the most popular man, in England. How 
came this to be? Perhaps it was because he was the most human 
and the most English of Englishmen. Contrasting him with 
Paine, Hazlitt says he was less dogmatical, went more into com- 
mon grounds of fact and argument, was more desultory and 
various, and seemed to write under the force rather of present 
conviction than of previous conclusion, 


“ He is therefore tolerated by all parties, though he has made himself by turns 
obnoxious to all ; and even those he abuses read him. The Reformers read him 
when he was a Tory, and the Tories read him now that he is a Reformer. He 
must, I think, however be caviare to the Whigs.” 


One of the secrets of his success as a writer, and possibly also 
of his failure as a politician, was his boundless but unaffected 
egotism. He had no squeamish delicacy, says Hazlitt; he did 
not talk of himself for lack of matter, but because circumstances 
made his own fortunes and prowess the subject of the hour. Mr. 
Carlyle gives many illustrations of this; but the best I think is 
omitted—the article Cobbett once wrote in his Register, to com- 
mend himself to his Sovereign as the only possible Premier. 
‘There is but one man who can save this country; and that 
man is William Cobbett. Why is he not sent for?’’ Outside 
the United States, there is no one in the world who could write 
like that now; except possibly Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Max 
Beerbohm. And with them it is a mere pose, conscious and 
artificial, Cobbett’s egotism is a gorgeous reality, 
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Perhaps the most splendid quality of Cobbett’s writing was 
his power of reproducing ‘‘ each rural sight, each rural sound.” 
Upon this Hazlitt says very finely: that even the turnips he 
transplanted from Botley ‘‘ look green in prose.’’ Among poli- 
tical pamphleteers (the most pugnacious of men) his pugnacity 
is unrivalled. He could hardly keep his fists off his friends; and 
if ever they became prosperous or powerful they were certain to 
be abused in the Register. The love of opposition and conflict 
explains his inconsistency and inconstancy; and Hazlitt hit off 
that side of his character when he declared that Cobbett was “‘ a 
very honest man with a total want of principle.’’ But he went 
wrong when he tried to explain it further by another “‘ tota) 
want,’’ the want of a regular education. If Cobbett was the 
ficklest, Cobden was the most consistent politician of the nine- 
teenth century. But both were self-educated. Cobbett’s want 
of principle was natural. He had an instinctive apprehension 
of facts; but he groped about with little success for causes. He 
felt the misery of the people more acutely, and described it more 
powerfully, than any of his contemporaries. But years and years 
of desolating waste and destruction went by, before he saw that 
Pitt’s war and Pittite finance were ruining the people of Eng- 
land. He was converted to Parliamentary Reform, but died 
protesting against the Reform of the Poor Laws. His great 
legacy to England was that he made the people think for them- 
selves and feel their power, while at the same time he frightened 
their tyrants. But for Cobbett, despotism might have gone on, 
and ended in a bloody revolution, instead of settling slowly down 
until it lapsed and disappeared in the Reform Bills of 1832, 1867, 
and 1884. But for Cobbett, could Bentham’s theories have borne 
fruit; could Cobden have carried free trade? If Cobbett had not 
taught the poor to hope, and encouraged them to be reformers 
rather than revolutionaries, the work of the Luddites might have 
been effectual; constitutional reform might have been impossible. 

Cobbett is the prince of English journalists, the raciest of all 
our rapid writers. No one has ever known so well how to cater 
for the public, and yet serve it all the time with his own opinions. 
He was the most artistic of satirists, the most satirical of descrip- 
tive writers. The best things in the Rural Rides have this double 
flavour. As Mr. Carlyle says: ‘‘a sense of injustice and wrong 
colours every part, and makes the picture of natural beauty more 
vivid by the sombre contrast.” 

No one ever had a larger vocabulary of abuse; but, if it was 
often coarse, we may console ourselves by recollecting the senti- 
ments and achievements of the statesmen, bishops, and lawyers 
who came under his lash. As an example of his power of biting 
caricature, a couple of sentences may be cited from an American 
sketch in his Preceedings in Congress :— 

“ Maddison, the fourth President of the United States, is a little bow-legged 
man, at once stiff and slender. His countenance has that sour aspect, that 
conceited screw, which pride would willingly mould into an expression of disdain, 
if it did not find the features too skinny and too scanty for its purpose.” 


It would be difficult to praise too highly the skill and care 
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with which Mr. Carlyle has done what he set out to accomplish— 
‘the study of Cobbett’s life as shown in his writings.’’ It is a 
work of accurate research and judicious selection. If the most 
thrilling passages are from Cobbett’s pen, that fact must not be 
taken to diminish the value of the biography or the credit of the 
biographer. Mr. Carlyle’s own style is admirable; but it was 
his object to make Cobbett tell his own story as far as possible, 
and this he has done after what must have been very arduous 
though infinitely entertaining excursions into Cobbett’s volu- 
minous writings. Perhaps Mr. Carlyle would have made the 
political part more interesting if he could have persuaded himself 
to take one side or the other in some of the controversies in which 
Cobbett was engaged s perhaps the book would have been even 
more valuable if it had more background, more about the state 
of England and of English politics and society in Cobbett’s time. 
Certainly Mr. Carlyle fails to do justice to Cobbett’s deep dislike 
of the Anglican Church; he barely mentions the famous Legacy 
to Parsons. Perhaps also the book would have been improved 
if a little more space had been devoted to the Rural Rides. On 
the other hand, some of the disputed incidents and sordid quarrels 
in which Cobbett was engaged, and about which he too frequently 
dissembled or lied, have been set forth at too great length. But 
these criticisms hardly detract from the merit of the book; and | 
can well believe that many readers will think them captious. 
Francis W. Hirst 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


eleven Bills, revealed the intention of the Government. That 
intention is to postpone an appeal to the country until the last 
possible moment. As long as the Unionist Whips can, by hook 
or by crook, shepherd Tariff Reformers and Free Traders into 
the Government Lobby, so long will Mr. Balfour continue to trifle 
with Parliament, and trust to the Septennial Act to preserve him 
a little longer from political annihilation. From this point of 
view, the boldest thing in the speech was its announcement of 
proposals for redistribution. Upon these, replying to Lord 
Spencer, Lord Lansdowne said that the Government was hoping 
to carry on over the year. They would submit “ preliminary 
proposals in reference to redistribution ’’ this session, and they 
would ‘‘ give effect to them in another session of Parliament.” 
No one really thinks that this programme is practicable, or that 
Ministers really wish to disfranchise the strongholds of Toryism 
in England, for the sake of weakening the Irish Nationalists. 
But the fact that the idea is plausible enough to put forward, and 
that Mr. Chamberlain has allowed it to be put forward, proves, 
not only that the protectionist agitation has been a failure, but 
that the protectionists themselves are willing to undergo any 
humiliation, rather than appear to force a dissolution. The 
position of the Government has, however, been so completely 
undermined, that no one will be in the least surprised if it suffers 
defeat before the Budget. 


¢ ie KXing’s Speech, containing a promise of no less than 


For consider how Mr. Balfour stands. He has pledged him- 
self to reverse the fiscal traditions of the country, but to do nothing 
this Parliament. In reply to Mr. Morley’s challenge, he has put 
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his views on half a sheet of notepaper, with, of course, the 
intended result—that neither of the warring sections of his Party 
know what his real opinions are, or how far he is prepared to go 
with Mr. Chamberlain. The most extraordinary sentence in that 
extraordinary document is the one in which Mr. Balfour says 
that he is not a protectionist, because he does not wish to propose 
taxes for the purpose of protecting home industries. At first 
sight, this seems to be a repudiation of Mr. Chamberlain. But 
really it is nothing of the kind; for the Prime Minister has left 
an open door. He can approve retaliatory or preferential duties 
which will be protective. He will propose them for retaliatory 
or preferential reasons (to injure the foreigner or to gratify the 
Colonies); but the Tariff Reformer will support him for protec- 
tionist reasons. This, no doubt, is the Balfourian policy; and, 
of course, it is most important to the existence of the Ministry 
that it should be discussed as little as possible. In the half sheet 
of notepaper the probability of an active alliance of Mr. Balfour 
with Mr. Chamberlain was made a little too obvious. Obscurity 
and silence are the only safeguards of Balfourism; but tactics 
which depend upon concealing opinions upon the chief political 
issues of the day cannot long be successful, especially at a time 
when Irish and Indian difficulties are accumulating. Liberals will 
find a strong line of attack when the time comes for submitting 
and discussing Estimates. The proposal that expenditure on 
armaments should be reduced to the rate at which it stood before 
the war, is reasonable and feasible. But, so long as we have a 
protectionist Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Government is 
pledged to extravagance, in order that some pretext may be found 
for the imposition of a protectionist tariff. If the Government is 
beaten on the Budget, the most wasteful administration of modern 
times will have a fitting end. 


Needless to say, there is no hint in the King’s Speech that the 
present Government is in the remotest degree interested in that 
most immediately pressing of all social problems, the Land 
Question. We trust that, if the widely anticipated change of 
Government takes place, there may be a very different attitude 
adopted by the State towards a subject on which the mind of the 
country is profoundly stirred. Our contributors, Mr. Hammond 
and Mr. Macpherson, are, we believe, only expressing the 
unanimous feeling of all earnest political and social reformers, in 
laying stress on the urgency of this great problem, upon the right 
solution of which the proper treatment of so many other problems 
depends. Go where one will, and ask whom one will, the con- 
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viction deepens that, both in fact and in public opinion, the 
present privileged monopoly of the landowner, with the many 
unfair and anti-social privileges which have grown up around it, can 
no longer be allowed to continue. It is a danger which threatens 
the very existence of the social and economic fabric. It is 
responsible both for the desolation of the country, and for the 
disgraceful overcrowding of the slum. If, after a careful study of 
both these blots on our civilisation, the enquirer, profoundly moved 
by the horrors and misery, the helplessness and hopelessness, 
which they produce, asks the question: ‘‘ Why should these 
things be? ’’ the answer comes, inevitable and simple: ‘‘ Because 
the landowner’s grip is on country and town alike; because he will 
have it so.’’ It isthe old, old struggle between the privileged few 
and the unprivileged many; landownership is the Port Arthur of 
privilege. And any Government, above all any Government pro- 
fessing to voice the aspirations of the great mass of unprivileged 
citizens, which attempts to ignore this fundamental problem, is 
likely to experience a rude awakening. 


The Tories, it seems, are determined to show their sympathy 
with the victims of autocracy and militarism in Russia, by 
driving them from our shores. If the Aliens Bill passes, England 
will hold an entirely different place during the political revolutions 
and reactions of the twentieth century, from that which she held 
in those of the nineteenth, with such manifest advantage to herself, 
and to the cause of political fair-play in Europe. The victim of 
authority is to be excluded from free England, on the ground that 
he is penniless. It is difficult to conceive a worse test than that 
of possessing money, for the purpose of distinguishing between 
the desirable and undesirable immigrant. It would have kept out 
the great majority of the Huguenots, and a very large proportion 
of the high-born victims of the French Revolution, who, for the 
most part, had been robbed by their enemies before flight, or 
had spent all their means in escaping. So too, the class of men 
which has been coming over from Russia during the last few 
months, contains a large element of the superior artisan, who has 
lost all in flight, but has brought with him the training and the 
brains to enrich the country of his adoption, materially, morally, 
and intellectually. He is the pick of Russia, carefully sorted out for 
us by the methods of the autocracy over there. There are indeed 
other and inferior elements in the immigration; but it is almost 
impossible to distinguish the wheat from the chaff at the port of 
entry, and the money test is no distinction at all between the two 
elements. The serious matter is, that the quality of the immigrant 
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tends to become lower, the greater the number of tests to which 
he is subjected; this the example of the United States restrictions 
has shown. The standard of the Canadian immigrant is at present 
much higher than that of the United States immigrant, though the 
tests and restrictions under Canadian law are fewer and less severe 
than those of American law. The good class of immigrant 
naturally objects to being subjected to a degrading investigation, 
resembling that applied to a criminal. The sweating and over- 
crowding problems will not be affected for the better by the exclu- 
sion of the best of the refugees. On the contrary, this false 
remedy (like Protection for our manufactures), will only draw 
away attention from the real remedies. We want legislation to 
prevent sweating in houses, no less than sweating in factories. 
As to the immigrants, all that is necessary at present is, a law to 
enable criminal aliens to be deported after the first conviction. 
It would, of course, be absurd to lay down the rule that no country 
may ever exclude a gigantic influx of a really inferior race. But 
immigration into this country is very small indeed compared with 
that into other countries, and is as nothing compared with our 
total population. The Tory Minister who introduced the first 
Aliens Bill thought it was 70,000. The facts of the case were 
pointed out to him; and he found that it is 7,000. The proportion 
of aliens in England, per cent. of the total population, is half that 
of Germany, and a quarter of that of France. When our figures 
rise to anything like those of other lands, we may begin to think 
seriously of wholesale restriction, if the type of immigrant is of a 
really undesirable kind. At present the immigration from Russia 
is not an evil, but a benefit to England. The policy of two hundred 
years, which the Aliens Bill reverses, has invigorated our national 
life with elements which have been recognised as beneficial by 
every generation except that in which they first came over; the 
guests were always received at first with a doubtful welcome. In 
the reign of Anne, the Tories made use of a popular cry against 
the persecuted Protestants from the Continent, who came penniless 
to our shores. Of the same character is the action of the Tories 
in our day; and they are, unfortunately, more likely to succeed 
this time in shutting the doors of England on refugees. But, at 
the same time, they are introducing into South Africa, artificially 
and by Government assistance, a race so totally uncongenial to 
Europeans, and so unable to mix in their civilisation, that its 
members are shut up in compounds and are not allowed to take 
part in the life of the citizen. Whatever pretence the Government 
may have made, the object of the capitalists, as they had the face 
to tell us, was to exclude the ‘‘trail of the serpent’? of Trade 
Unionism, that is, to prevent the immigration of English Labour. 
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It is with great pleasure that we noticed Lord Spencer’s indication, 
that, if the Liberals obtain power, they will stop the introduction of 
Chinese coolies, and will at once entrust the problems of South 
Africa to the South African people. If the Liberals assume 
office, self-government will take the place of Straffordism; and 
the inhabitants of the Orange River Colony will not be jockeyed 
out of their political rights because the capitalist party has more 
opposition to fear there than in the Transvaal. The only way out 
of the immense difficulties of South Africa, is for the people of 
Africa to be made responsible for their solution. 


Our last month’s survey of events in Russia concluded with 
the outbreak of the strike in St. Petersburg. The cold-blooded 
massacres which ensued, seem to have terrified the: bureaucrats 
without terrorising the insurgent democracy. At any rate, the 
Tsar has made large promises of industrial legislation, and has 
personally assured a deputation of tame workmen that he is anxious 
and ready to improve their conditions of life. It is to be hoped 
that the assassination of the Grand Duke Sergius will not drive 
him back upon the fatal path of re-action. The St. Petersburg 
strike has been followed and emphasised by sympathetic move- 
ments in Moscow, and in most of the industrial centres of the 
Baltic Provinces and Southern Russia. In Poland, the industrial 
and political agitation has been accentuated by racial differences, 
and by the tradition of Polish independence. The rioting in 
Warsaw and Lodz attained for a time the dimensions of an armed 
insurrection; and the lives of the inhabitants were at the mercy 
of armed gangs and troops of ferocious Cossacks. In Riga also, 
the old capital of Livonia, popular demonstrations have been 
suppressed by wholesale massacre. It is evident that, so long as 
the Army will shoot when commanded to do so, there is no 
possibility of successful rebellion in any part of Russia. But, as 
the editor of the Novoe Vremya asked a leading Minister: How 
long will the Tsar be able to count on the Army, if he persists in 
disregarding the wishes of all the intelligent classes of the nation ? 
A sympathetic but discerning account of the strike movement by 
Mr. Tar will be found in this Number of the Review; and the long 
extracts from the official programme of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Labour Party, which we append to that article, are of in- 
terest, as showing that the aims of the revolutionists are, at least 
ostensibly, constructive and not anarchical. 

For the Russian Government there is a bitter irony in the 
situation. The men who are striking for industrial and political 
freedom are largely engaged in the very industries which it has 
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been the policy of the bureaucracy to create by a high protective 
tariff, by bounties, and by Government orders for the equipment of 
their Far Eastern Provinces. The fiercest and most sanguinary 
conflicts have taken place, as a rule, in very large centres of 
industry, where the working classes are most cultivated, and where 
their organisation is most perfect. But there are only about twenty 
towns in Russia with more than 100,000 inhabitants; and even 
the meagre telegraphic reports tell us of nearly 50 districts in 
which serious disturbances have arisen. The Government has 
been afraid for some time of the industrial population. For many 
years a “‘ lesser state of siege ’’ has been established in the districts 
of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Kieff—a town of a quarter of a 
million of inhabitants, half way between Odessa and Warsaw. 
In 1902, this lawless plan of administration was applied to all the 
principal towns of Russia. If we remember this, it is easy to 
understand how, when the “‘ lesser state of siege ’’ fails to maintain 
order, the Governor, having exhausted all the milder measures of 
brutality and tyranny, has recourse to bayonets and bullets. Upon 
the whole, there seems to be good ground for the belief, that the 
movement for a Liberal Constitution in Russia is rapidly becoming 
irresistible. What precise form it will take cannot be forecast. It 
is natural that the nobles should demand a reassembling of the 
old Zemski Sobor, a body that last met at the end of the seventeenth 
century. It was a body elected by Estates—the clergy, nobles, 
town-corporations, &c.; and its constitution would not be applicable 
to the conditions of modern Russia. But, in demanding a Zemski 
Sobor, the people know very well what they want; and the bureau- 
cracy knows equally well that the concession of that demand will 
sound the death knell of the bureaucratic system, and of the great 
Police State. 


The Near Eastern Question is entering a new and more acute 
phase. There is no doubt that diplomacy is once more active; it 
is evident from Lord Lansdowne’s own utterances that he has 
made definite proposals of some kind to the Six Powers. The 
reason for the new move is obvious. Apart from the annually 
recurring danger of insurrection and war in the spring, it has 
become impossible any longer to conceal the failure of the 
‘‘Reforms.’’ They were instituted no less than two years ago. 
They were, in name at least, completed and strengthened seventeen 
months ago. They have received the fullest and fairest trial. 
Lord Lansdowne’s declaration, a year ago, that, if they failed, he 
would make more drastic proposals, was actually translated into 
Bulgarian and circulated among the insurgents; and, in reliance 
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upon England’s word, they succeeded in preventing an insurrection 
during the whole summer of 1903. But the Reform Scheme was 
emasculated; all reports agree in describing the condition of the 
country to-day as one of increasing anarchy; and the rebels, 
bitterly regretting their misplaced confidence, are resolved to take 
the matter, however desperate the prospect may be, into their own 
hands. It appears, further, that both Turkey and Bulgaria regard 
the Russian losses as their own opportunity, and are to-day more 
ready than ever to go to war. Nothing could be more dangerous 
to English interests than the policy of drift, to which it is under- 
stood that the Foreign Secretary is personally opposed, but which 
his colleagues, less familiar with the inflammatory nature of the 
present situation, are anxious to continue. It is to be hoped that 
the policy now being put forward is that which Lord Lansdowne 
suggested in his despatch of September 29, 1903—the appointment 
of a European Governor, responsible to the Powers and 
independent of the control of Yildiz Kiosk. The Times has 
declared that the moment has come for renewing this suggestion. 
The speeches of Mr. Bryce and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at the 
recent Macedonian Conference, show clearly that the Liberal 
Party would actively support it while in opposition, and 
strenuously develope it while in office. They show, too, that the 
Gladstonian tradition of friendship with the Liberal Powers, and 
of support to oppressed nationalities, is once more being preached 
with intelligence, and received with enthusiasm. No feature of 
the Imperialist reaction was more deplorable than the oblivion into 
which this sound and finely reasoned principle of foreign politics 
had fallen. 


Such, and so critical, being the state of Macedonia, it is no 
wonder that Turkey, Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania, are all arm- 
ing or re-arming, in the expectation of hostilities. But Austria, 
which might have been expected, in the absence of Russia, to play a 
leading part in preventing or extinguishing a conflagration, finds 
herself, or rather her two selves, preoccupied and embarrassed by 
a domestic crisis of the first magnitude. The immediate difficulty 
in both parts of the Dual Monarchy has arisen out of the craze for 
increasing the cost and size of the army. The Army Bill, which 
provided for increasing the number of troops, was rejected by the 
Hungarian Parliament, in order that it might press its demands 
for military autonomy; and, ever since last summer, this national 
movement, led by M. Louis Kossuth, has been steadily growing. 
The ‘‘ Liberal ’’ majority under Count Tisza was met by obstruc- 
tionist tactics in the autumn; and when, by a Parliamentary trick, 
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the Premier carried a Procedure Bill, several Liberal leaders, includ- 
ing Counts Andrassy and Apponyi and Baron Banfly, joined Kos- 
suth. Tisza was forced to resign or appeal to the country. He ad- 
vised a dissolution ; and the General Election which took place at the 
beginning of February has given his opponents an unexpectedly 
large majority. In the new House, Tisza finds himself with only 
150 followers, while the Kossuthites alone are 160 strong. It is 
wonderful that the Emperor-King of Hungary should have lived 
to send for a Kossuth! Meanwhile, in Austria, Dr. Koerber has 
at last been compelled to resign; and an even feebler Ministry of 
second-rate officials has taken his place. They are already in 
difficulties, partly from the unpopularity of their military and 
financial policy, partly owing to the action of their clerical 
supporters, who have introduced a quite ridiculous Bill for revolu- 
tionising procedure. This Bill, as Dr. Redlich has pointed out 
in a letter to the Zeit of Vienna, is a mere translation, without any 
attempt to adapt them to Austrian circumstances, of some sections 
of Mr. Balfour’s Procedure Rules. 


The publication of the Third Blue Book [Cd. 2370] of Further 
Papers Relating to Tibet caused considerable sensation by reveal- 


ing, urbi et orbi, a protracted struggle between the Home Govern- 
ment and the India Government over the terms of the ‘‘ Conven- 
tion’ concluded by Col. Younghusband at Lhasa. The struggle 
grew out of a wide divergence of policy; and shewed that Mr. 
Brodrick, though in the end he asserted himself vigorously, had 
allowed himself to be considerably entangled by the ingenious 
diplomacy of Lord Curzon. The Home Government had _ re- 
luctantly consented to the expedition in the first instance, with the 
sole object of securing redress of alleged grievances. To Lord 
Curzon, these were mere pretexts; his real object was complete 
political domination, Col. Younghusband occupied the unfortu- 
nate position of having to serve two masters with absolutely in- 
compatible policies; and he ended, as was inevitable, by offending 
one of them. ‘‘ In defiance of express instructions,’’ to quote Mr. 
Brodrick’s words, he included in the treaty provisions whereby 
we were to retain the Chumbi Valley for 75 years, as security for 
the payment of an indemnity of Rs. 75,000,000. Mr. Brodrick 
had further to complain, that in leaving Lhasa without altering 
these provisions Col. Younghusband had been guilty of “ dis- 
obedience to orders.’’ On the ratification of the Convention, a 
Declaration was signed, whereby the indemnity was reduced to 
Rs. 25,000,000, and the occupation of the Chumbi Valley limited 
to three years after the Convention had been put into full oper- 
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ation. Further, a subsidiary agreement, authorising the British 
Trade Agent at Gyantse to proceed to Lhasa as occasion might 
require, was cancelled. So far, good. But the rebuke ought 
to have been administered to Lord Curzon, the real marplot, and 
not to his agent. And what profit have we of all this shady dip- 
lomacy and inglorious slaughter? A Convention whose sole 
sanction is derived from the continued exercise of force. We 
revert to the status quo ante, with this distinction, that there is 
no longer indifference but resentment beyond the Himalayas. 


In October last, an innocent-looking Note was issued by the 
India Office, to the effect that the Ameer of Afghanistan proposed 
to send his son to meet Lord Curzon on his return to India, and 
that, reciprocally, he would receive at Kabul an official of the 
Government of India, in order to discuss ‘‘ questions concerning 
his relations with the British Government.’’ In this casual 
fashion was indicated an innovation of profound importance in 
the policy which our Government has observed with regard to 
Afghanistan for many years, in fact since the last disastrous 
attempt to send an Agent to Kabul. A paragraph in the King’s 
Speech at the opening of Parliament repeats the substance of this 
Note in almost identical terms. Afghanistan is, as Mr. Balfour 
pointed out in his Glasgow speech, the danger point in our 
Imperial Policy. ‘* The problem of the British Army,”’ he said, 
‘‘is the problem of the defence of Afghanistan.’’ It is ominous 
that Mr. Balfour should have substituted Afghanistan for India. 
There is more in this business than we have direct knowledge of ; 
but, remembering Lord Curzon’s exploits in Tibet, and the un- 
scrupulous manner in which he forced the hand of the Home 
Government from stage to stage, we confess to grave uneasiness 
when we find that Afghanistan is to be the next scene of the 
activities of this strenuous advocate of the Forward Policy. True, 
the Mission to Kabul is represented as due to the initiative of the 
Ameer; but then the Mission to Tibet was also represented as 
sanctioned and authorised by the Chinese! Lord Curzon’s 
diplomacy has too Oriental a flavour to be acceptable in this 
country. If the Ameer’s change of view is the result of intrigue 
and pressure by the ‘* Forward’’ school in India, no prudent 
statesman can have any attitude towards it but that of unreserved 
condemnation. 


The issue which is to be decided immediately at Cambridge, as 
to whether or no Greek shall be retained as a compulsory subject 
in the Previous Examination, is neither so simple nor so unim- 
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portant as it appears to some impatient outsiders. The position 
of the older universities is very little understood in the country. 
They are often spoken of as though they were effete institutions, 
devoted exclusively to the study of dead languages. As a matter 
of fact, few institutions in the country have been more radically 
transformed in the course of the past century. Cambridge, for 
instance, has a Medical School which is recognised to be on a 
level with those of Edinburgh and London. She has a great 
Engineering School. She has a department of Agriculture. Her 
Botanical School is probably the best equipped in the world. Her 
School of Physics is famous throughout Europe and America. 
And she has more students devoted to science than to any other 
subject. The real danger, in fact, in Cambridge, is, not that she 
may neglect modern studies, but that she may neglect culture. 
And, if Oxford and Cambridge neglect culture, it is certain that 
it will not find a refuge in any of the younger universities. But 
the literature of Greece is the key to all culture. And any measures 
which seem likely to affect prejudicially the place that literature 
may hold in the national life is very properly a subject of keen 
controversy. 

Upon the merits of the issue at Cambridge we do not propose 
to pronounce. At bottom, the question is: Whether or no, if the 
university ceases to require Greek, the position of that study in 
the secondary schools will seriously suffer? And _ further: 
Whether, if it does suffer, much harm will result to Greek culture, 
seeing that, in Greek as at present taught, the study of the language 
is far from implying any appreciation of the literature? These 
are technical questions, in the decision of which the plain man is 
necessarily out of court. The university, it must be supposed, is 
the best judge. A plébiscite of British parents would certainly be 
the worst solution; for education is not a commodity to be left to 
the higgling of the market. Parents are apt, not unnaturally, to 
regard education as though it were merely a means of preparing 
their sons directly, and by the shortest possible route, for what 
is called ‘‘ the battle of life.’’ It is the duty of schools and of 
universities to resist this tendency, in the interest of the nation. 
What Englishmen need, much more than technical instruction, is 
training in the real values of life. This they will only get, so far 
as education can give it, by the study of literature. And, of all 
literatures, that of Greece is the noblest and the sanest. 


It is much to be regretted, that the scheme devised by Dr. 
Waldstein for the excavation of Herculaneum should have been 
the subject of so much misrepresentation. For misrepresentation 
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there has clearly been, based, it must be supposed, on misapprehen- 
sion. It has been suggested that Professor Waldstein proposed 
to take the enterprise out of the hands of the Italian Government, 
and to conduct it by the agency of foreigners. And this suggestion 
has naturally aroused the jealousy and opposition of the Italian 
public. As a matter of fact, as Professor Waldstein has been able 
to show, he did not begin to act until he had received the approval 
of the Italian Minister of Education, not merely verbally, but in 
writing. His scheme, it is true, is international—a scheme of such 
magnitude could hardly be carried through on any other lines. 
But the King of Italy is designed as President of the International 
Committee; and nothing can be done save with the consent and 
co-operation of the Italian Government, The object proposed is 
one of such great importance and interest, not merely to 
archeologists but to the civilised world, that it would be lament- 
able indeed if it should be defeated by national, and still more by 
sectarian and personal misunderstandings. The conception is a 
bold one; and we most heartily wish Professor Waldstein the 
success he deserves in carrying it to a prosperous issue. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw indulges himself from time to time in the 
humour of showing how Shakespeare might have handled his 


materials, if he had happened to be Mr. Bernard Shaw. He has 
given us an improved Cesar and an improved Cleopatra; and we 
are inclined to suspect that in John Bull’s Other Island some 
notion has hovered before him of bringing up to date King 
Henry V., which is conveniently produced for comparison simul- 
taneously. The theme is, in either case, our national hero, the 
genial, conscientious, competent, universally successful English- 
man, with not too much brains, but just brains enough. The 
sixteenth century and the twentieth century hero are in essentials 
much the same. Both of them have a magnanimous interest in 
every country except their own; King Henry “‘ never valued this 
poor seat of England,’ and Mr. Shaw’s Tom Broadbent explains 
that *‘an Englishman has a duty to Finland and a duty to Mace- 
donia, but his main duty is of course to Ireland.’’ Both of them 
have a trick of always speaking as though they were addressing a 
public meeting: we catch the same note (though the conditions 
are somewhat changed) in King Henry’s “‘ Imitate the action of 
the tiger,’’ and in Broadbent’s ‘‘ Stick to the good old Liberal 
principle of Disestablishment.’’ And they both go straight for 
what they want, always from the highest motives, completely rout 
their opponents, and finally carry off the heroine, after a short out- 
burst of chivalrous bluntness. It would be interesting to have 
Shakespeare’s opinion on the type. He was certainly too English 
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not to enjoy it, and certainly not stupid enough to suppose, as some 
people have explained on his behalf, that Henry V. was morally 
superior to Hamlet. But he was not a critic, only a dramatist; 
and, whatever he may have thought about the men and women he 
created, he did not think it his business to tell us. 


Mr. Shaw, on the other hand, is nothing if not critical. What 
we look for, and get, in this play, is an interesting and reasoned 
appreciation of the English character. It is the more interesting, 
that it is presented from the Irish point of view ; that it is developed 
with a wealth of wit and shrewd sayings and hard hits which even 
Mr. Shaw has rarely equalled before; and that the final judgment 
is suspended in an ingenious balance, till the very last moment of 
the action. We realise Broadbent, to begin with, as a man with 
some obvious shortcomings. He is rather too free with platitudes, 
rather too easily imposed on, rather wanting in subtlety. But is 
he not, with all this, so effective, so generous, so right-minded in 
all human relations, that those slight foibles only make him more 
likeable? So, one by one, the characters of the play seem forced 
to regard him. He conquers Larry Doyle, the Anglicised Irish- 
man, who is the cleverer man of the two, but cannot master the 
secret of efficiency, though he would give everything to get it. He 
conquers the charming Irish heroine, after Larry has lost her 
through moodiness and perverseness. He conquers the villagers 
of Roscullen, who laugh at him and sponge on him, but, in the 
end, have to do what he wants, and choose him to represent them 
in Parliament. We leave him in possession, planning how to 
develope the forsaken valley by means of a first-class hotel, golf 
links, a Garden City, and an era of efficiency generally. The 
game seems all in his hands. But Mr. Shaw has a trump card for 
Ireland up his sleeve. It is Father Keegan, the half-crazy, un- 
frocked priest, who turns on the invader and proclaims that 
prosperity, as England understands it, may have worse evils in 
store for Ireland than any she has suffered yet. Efficiency, 
organisation, government by experts, all the things (if one may 
say so with respect) which we associate with the Fabian Society 
and the London County Council, go down before his attack. 
Ireland, unable to compete with England in material success, may 
gain for herself something much better, if she keeps the aspirations 
without which success is worse than useless. In some such way 
as this, we interpret the moral of the play, though it is never safe 
to be sure that Mr. Shaw is not laughing at you; and it is possible 
that he means the last words of Father Keegan to be only a 
supreme instance of how mad an Irishman can be. But we prefer 
to think that they are the quintessence of Shawism. 
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a F all monarchs since the Revolution, the successor of George 

Oine Third will have the finest opportunity of becoming nobly 
popular.’’ What a Whig journalist wrote in 1810 of the reign 
of George the Third, many people are saying in 1905 of the 
Government of Mr. Balfour. Nobody denies that Mr. Balfour’s 
Government has exhausted its popularity and its reputation. 
Nobody likes Chinese Labour; nobody holds the authors of two 
confused and contradictory schemes of Army Reform in any 
respect ; nobody feels his heart beat fast, or his pulse throb wildly, 
over a policy which is only tolerated provisionally by its adherents, 
on the understanding that it may be interpreted in either of two 
senses. Some of Mr. Balfour’s friends defend him as the Machiavelli 
of Free Trade; others defend him as the Machiavelli of Protection. 
Mr. Balfour himself treats the two parties to this struggle with the 
same generous impartiality that the German Emperor bestowed 
on the defenders and besiegers of Port Arthur. Plain men are 
not even interested in his bewildering and ingenious sophistry. 
As for his brilliant idea of wearing out everybody but himself, by 
holding to power with an obstinacy which his friends call courage 
and his critics insensibility, it is now seen to be of very doubtful 
value. Nobody is quite sure who or what it is that is to be worn 
out, whether it is Mr. Chamberlain, or the Unionist Free Traders, 
or what Mr. Balfour thinks is the precarious concord of the Opposi- 
tion; but many persons argue that, whatever Mr. Balfour’s inten- 
tions, in reality he is wearing out the patience of the country. 
Outsiders, with a gift of humour and a sense for the drolleries of 
Party politics, were really amused at first by Mr. Balfour’s vic- 
tories over the expectations and illusions of his opponents; but 
the comedy has lasted too long, and its elaborate artificiality now 
exasperates, instead of amusing, the fatigued spectators. Thus. 
it is that its achievements, its talents, its utterances, its persever- 
ance in prolonging, by artificial respiration, the last moments 
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of an uninteresting and unrespected life, all make Mr. Balfour’s 
Government an excellent predecessor. 

The Whig journalist of 1810 was prosecuted for a seditious 
libel. Mr. Balfour must have great sympathy with that prosecu- 
tion; for there is nothing that he would regard as so grave a 
reflection on his character and his statesmanship as the suggestion 
that he has done such a service to his opponents as George III. 
was said to have done to George IV. Mr. Balfour is the most 
uncompromising Party man in England. ‘‘Its soot has been 
rubbed into me,’’ said William Morris, affectionately, of London. 
Mr. Balfour would say it, and as affectionately, of Party spirit. 
The high authority who said that he was the best military tactician 
since Wellington would have given him far more pleasure if he 
had said that he was the best Party tactician since Pitt. Certainly 
it would wound and mortify his chief pride, to be told that his 
success in consolidating the Party had not been more striking 
than the success of any or all his experiments in consolidating 
the Army. And it is not difficult to see how he would defend 
himself if he were told that he, the most finished Party man 
that politics has produced, had failed in the ambition of his life. 
He would reply, that if his official life of the last two years had 
been a great subordination of all the natural feelings of a man 
of spirit to the cause of Party success, that subordination had 
not been without its results. It is not an agreeable thing for any 
man to remain Prime Minister on the conditions on which Mr. 
Balfour has held office for the last year and a half. But if, as he 
thinks, it is the paramount duty of one Party to make things 
difficult for the other Party, he can claim that he has crowded 
into the dregs of his reign a good deal of embarrassment for his 
successors. His sacrifice, he thinks, has not been made in vain; 
and it isa sacrifice to which a politician’s nature becomes mercifully 
hardened in time. His existence has been a series of reprieves; 
but he has turned them to busy account. It was his doomed 
Government that carried out the most confusing of all recent 
social revolutions, in rebuilding the country it had ruined, on the 
dark foundations of debased and imported labour. South Africa 
was a difficult enough problem before it was complicated by this 
new pandemonium on the Rand, the brawls of exile peoples 
crimped and cheated out of their homes, and all the unspeakable 
consequences of importing these alien instruments of absentee 
avarice. Mr. Balfour may pride himself on his success in adding 
this new embarrassment to the difficulties that await his successors. 
Whatever others might say, he would not resent this way of 
putting it. It is probably the way he would put it himself. He 
is perhaps the only man in England who is convinced that the 
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success of his Party, not as an agent of ideas, but as an organisa- 
tion of forces, is the sovereign end of life and action. If it were not, 
what language could be used to characterise his conduct in 1893 
in inciting Ireland to rebellion, or his conduct in 1905 in inviting 
South Africa to regard the accession to power of a Liberal 
Government as the signal for a disturbance? No Prime Minister 
of the last century could have made the speech Mr. Balfour made 
at Manchester; and he made it because he has no scruple about 
the means by which he defends his Party. He is like a sick man 
whose death-bed is cheered, not by the thought of good things 
he has done, but by the prospect of the litigation to which the 
terms of his will will expose his heirs. And when he is reproached 
with increasing the size of the next Liberal majority, he will point 
to the industry with which he has aggravated their problems. 

Nobody will deny Mr. Balfour this satisfaction. Few Govern- 
ments have come into such a damnosa hereditas as he will bequeath 
to his successors. The Liberal Government will find itself con- 
fronted by a mass of difficult problems, accumulated in long years 
of neglect and reaction. And, in treating these problems, 
amenable only to the resolute hands of statesmen who see them 
in their organic unity and not merely in separate patches, that 
Government will suffer from two disadvantages. 

One arises from the nature of the support it receives. The 
persons who agree in wanting substantial reform are far fewer 
than those who agree in disliking Mr. Balfour’s policy. When 
a reform Party proceeds to action, it always runs the risks of 
serious losses, both among enthusiasts and among indifferentists, 
champions of conviction who are disappointed, and allies of 
accident who are alarmed. When Swift was asked to explain 
the persistence of Jacobitism, he said that when he was in pain 
and lying on his right side he naturally turned to his left, though 
he might have no prospect of benefit from the change. A good 
many voters at the next election will be men who turn from 
their right side to their left, without knowing much what they 
want, or what they expect. As soon as the Government addresses 
itself to business, many of these irrelevant supporters will forgive 
and forget the acts that alienated them from its predecessors. 

Another disadvantage is the distribution of the Press. It is 
not a wild statement to make, that at this moment the majority 
of the great newspapers are on one side, and the majority of the 
nation on the other. The fact itself is a bitter illustration of 
the truth of the comments which M. Pobiedonostseff, one of the 
most specious living critics of democracy, passed on the real 
value of our phrases about public opinion and the education of 
newspapers. The organisation of the Press has become part of 
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the recognised business of government by interests. Some of 
the effects of this disparity may be grasped by anyone who sees 
how Liberal speeches are reported in Tory newspapers. As soon 
as the Government tries to reform any abuse that is really cherished 
by the richer classes, it will draw on itself a concentrated fire, 
which is out of all proportion to the real army of alarm and 
discontent in the country, and will serve the important purpose 
of creating the impression that there is no strong public opinion 
behind the Government. If the next Government is wise, it will 
act on Mr. Balfour’s example, and never read a leading article. 

The conditions, then, are difficult enough; and the merest 
glance at them is enough to account for the plausible and dan- 
gerous moral some observers have drawn from them. This moral 
is, the duty of inaction. The next Government, we are told, will 
be returned to power by an election that is really a plébiscite 
for Free Trade. Such a Government must keep a considerate eye 
on the susceptibilities of the men who elect it. Its main object 
will be the defence of Free Trade. Some retrenchment will be 
necessary after the heavy expenditure of the last four years; but 
the Liberal party is to understand that it is to do as little as 
possible, and disturb nobody’s peace by too energetic or dashing 
a policy. In other words, it must be a Government of repose. 
We are to regard the last ten years as years of strenuous, feverish 
action, for which the appropriate sequel is a period of tranquil 
and sober recuperation, during which our nerves and energies 
will be nursed in a kind of political rest cure. This view is held 
by many people, not from any motive hostile to reform, but from 
a sincere belief that this more or less passive concentration is the 
only means of destroying Protection. The maintenance of Free 
Trade, they argue, governs all other issues; and therefore every 
other issue must be put on one side, until the permanence of 
Free Trade is finally assured. Or the argument is put on the 
ground of a chivalrous duty; and Liberals are asked with what 
face they can put to the advantage of the ideas of their Party a 
victory which men to whom those ideas are not only alien but 
repugnant have helped them to achieve. 

A brief historical retrospect is necessary to illustrate the danger 
of this moral. 

Disraeli invented Imperialism as a sensational interruption 
of the advance towards democracy; and, from the time that he 
introduced it into politics, it has been the symbol of the con- 
solidation of the governing classes. He meant to aggrandise the 
Crown and the aristocracy. He gave the public a pageant, its 
rulers a dominion which the public could not dispute. In 1886, 
the Whigs were scared by Mr. Chamberlain’s revolutionary lan- 
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guage; and, when the Liberal Party broke up over Home Rule, 
Unionism, or a particular expression of the spirit of Imperialism, 
became the bond of the governing classes. Why Imperialism 
strengthened and rallied the governing classes, it is not necessary 
to explain in this article. Disraeli was acute enough to know 
that the business of foreign conquest and foreign rule would not 
in practice be thrown open to the democracy. It is only in perora- 
tions that East End audiences are saluted as the rulers of the 
Empire. Imperialism became the concrete expression of the power 
of the governing classes; and Lord Salisbury himself was obliged, 
in spite of growing misgivings, to accept even bondage to doubtful 
enthusiasms and reckless influences, as the only bond of aristo- 
cratic supremacy. It is not necessary to trace the process in detail ; 
it is enough to note the result. The government of the country is 
not more but less democratic in 1905 than it was a generation 
ago. That fact is Disraeli’s proudest epitaph, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s chief title to the gratitude of his Party. Mr. Sidney Low, 
in his important book, has shown that our modern government is 
virtually as oligarchic as ever. M. Pobiedonostseff, when he was 
giving his impressions of England, remarked that the English 
Church was much less democratic than the Russian, and that it 
seemed like the reunion of society in church. The Government 
of England is still apt to be like a reunion of society in Downing 
Street. 

It is after such a phase in our life that the Liberal Government 
will be asked to subject the nation to a rest cure. There are un- 
doubtedly times when every nation wants a rest cure. There 
were times during the last century when reforming Governments 
were defeated at the polls because the nation had been seized 
by a fatigue that was neither affected nor causeless. A fit of 
energy was followed by a fit of exhaustion. A fit of exhaustion 
became too often a fit of dissolute extravagance and aggression. 
But the phase that is now approaching its close has not been a 
phase of energy and reform; it has been the very reverse. The 
mood that has governed the country’s outlook on the world was 
the symptom, not of an exuberant, but of a decadent energy. 
The outward energy of the nation has not expressed itself in the 
adventures that we have witnessed the last few years; but in the de- 
velopment of remote Britains, the moral and peaceful penetration 
of other worlds. The British communities over-seas have not 
been formed by dramatic or sudden violence, that has tickled the 
sensationalism of the man in the street and caught the eager fancy 
of the loudest organs of the Press; they were created by plain 
and obscure and hardy men and women, who marched out of 
their country with no drums to thunder a farewell, and no pageants 
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of enthusiasm to commemorate their exile courage. These men 
and women carried our language, and our customs, and our 
ideas across the world; but nobody saluted them as Empire 
Builders. Their conquests and their Odysseys were as silent 
as the processes of Nature. There is nothing of this spontaneous 
exuberance in modern Imperialism. It is the self-consciousness 
of ill-health; it is the excitement, not of vigour and strength, 
but of noise and failure. It is the mood of a people tired of its 
country, ready to enjoy, not the duties, but the melodrama of 
the world. 

If this analysis is correct, the right use to make of the day 
of returning energy is to help the nation, which has been watching 
the destruction of the independence of other peoples, to attain its 
own. Liberals who have faith in Liberalism, who wish to see 
citizenship as general a possession in their country as it is in the 
two other Liberal Powers of Western Europe, who think that 
all the advantages that are traced to government by a rich and 
leisured class cannot compare with the honourable renown and 
powerful attributes of democracy, are eager to resume the arrested 
development of the Liberal State. And the very tactical argu- 
ments that are used against this course are the strongest proof 
of its necessity. Why is it that the Liberal Party is warned 
that, if it does not advance with great caution when it finds itself 
in power after a Tory reign that has only been broken for three 
years out of twenty, it will be overwhelmed by the power of the 
great interests and the great families? The answer is, that those 
interests and those families, the great financial interests and the 
rulers of society, enjoy an influence that is fatal to all pretensions 
to democracy. If a Liberal Government is not prepared to brave 
their opposition, it is refusing to create the only conditions on 
which Liberalism can ever govern the development of the nation. 
And the argument that the next Government must do nothing to 
alienate the Free Traders who are Imperialists, who are against 
self-government in Ireland and South Africa, who oppose all 
measures of vital reform at home, means that Free Trade itself 
is to occupy the place Imperialism has held for ten years. It is 
to become the great diversion from reform; and it is to serve as 
such a diversion, not when the country is decadent and list- 
less, but when it is at last recovering its energy and moral 
power. 

A Liberal Government cannot accept the doctrine of inaction 
without being false to its Liberalism. It cannot accept it without 
being false to Free Trade. For the Protectionist attack, in itself 
the corollary of the Imperialist concentration of interests, is a 
challenge both to Liberalism and to Free Trade; and the right 
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way to meet it is to show that Liberalism and Free Trade can 
solve the problems of the nation; to attack, not only the fallacies 
of the hour, but the fallacies of the years. Nothing could be 
more fatuous than the belief that Free Trade is best defended 
by leaving those diseases untouched, or by treating perfunctorily 
one or another of their symptoms. It is indeed not too much 
to say, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has said, that Mr. 
Chamberlain has done a real service to the’ nation in calling 
attention to its condition. Mr. Chamberlain and the Liberals 
are agreed in regarding the present situation with profound dis- 
satisfaction. The only difference between them is, that Mr. 
Chamberlain would remedy that situation by giving the great 
interests a still tighter grasp on the nation, whereas Liberals 
would remedy it by emancipating the nation. In this sense, if 
the crisis of 1886 created the opportunity of the opponents of 
democracy, the crisis of 1905 has created the opportunity of the 
friends of reform. Public attention, too long vagrant and random, 
is at last tending to fasten itself again on realities at home. It 
ought to be a stimulus to the energy and vigour of every Free 
Trader to know that those neglected abuses are the hope of the 
Protectionist, and that, if Liberalism cannot rescue the nation 
from the evils that oppress it, Free Traders will have no easy 
task to defend it from the evils that threaten it. 

It is not possible, within the limits of a short article, to outline 
a programme of reform. But it is worth while to point out 
one great question which no Government that has really any 
sense for national danger can afford to neglect—the question 
presented by our dumb and stagnant countryside. The few dis- 
regarded reformers who have tried to stem the process which has 
been desolating rural England, should bear the Protectionists no 
grudge for raising a question which sets people thinking about 
the most neglected class in the community. Rather, they should 
vie with them in the vehemence with which they assert that the 
state of rural England is the gravest danger and tragedy of our 
times. If rural England is to be rescued from decay, it can only 
be done by a Government that is ready to break down the 
absolutism of a feudal régime which has rights without duties, 
and to create self-governing villages. For this is what is before 
us. It is not merely the re-creation of a dying industry; it is 
the re-creation of a vanishing community. That that community 
is fading away into the towns, is a familiar story. A bad system, 
consistently pursued for generations by the most powerful class 
in Europe, has gone far to annihilate the desire for the soil. We 
have to revive that desire, and to find in a real self-governing 
village the romance which the country can give to literature, but 
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has ceased to give to country life. The task is no easy one. It 
is far harder than it would have been thirty years ago. And it 
will not be achieved, unless it is taken in hand by men who 
realise that the day of the landlords is over, and that to re-create 
an agricultural population without providing the necessary means 
to its success, is merely to organise despair. A Government that 
is in earnest will show no mercy to the superstitions of the village 
that is passing, and no limit to its help for the village that 
is to be. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the ills that are to be traced 
to the decline of the country. Our huddled towns, misgrown 
rather than overgrown, whose limbs move like the limbs of a 
paralysed man, escaped from any controlling will; the random 
proletariats of the court and alley, the prey of every anti-social 
interest and the irregular levies of every profligate cause; the 
armies of casual labour, swollen by the constant stream from the 
villages where the gamekeepers multiply and peasants disappear— 
these are but some of the evils. Mr. Rider Haggard has bewailed 
the omnipotence of the cities. To-day it looks as if the neglected 
aphasia of the countryside is to take its revenge in the vociferous 
cries of the overwhelmed cities; and statesmen are driven by the 
ills that force themselves on their notice in the towns to think 
of the ills that cannot find their true voice in the country. We 
have been making organs of opinion in the country for nearly 
twenty years, while we have abstained from those measures that 
might give those organs independence and reality. What is the 
rural population ? Landlords, many of them public-spirited, many 
of them powerless to discharge their obligations, farmers living 
on an uneasy tenure, labourers who have, in most parts of the 
country, no outlook except an old age of dependence, or the garish 
life and chances of the town. In such a community, the organs 
of local government and local opinion are the organs of the men 
who are its masters: often generous masters, but still masters. 
That is why the partial efforts of Governments to create a peasantry 
have been so largely foiled. The aspirations of the labourers are 
the aspirations of a subject community; and it is not surprising 
to learn that we have made tenants and owners at the rate of only 
twenty-three a year. 

If the gravity of the crisis is grasped, the next Prime Minister 
will choose for his Minister of Agriculture the most capable, 
energetic, and dramatic statesman he can find. Lord Onslow’s 
successor must have the gifts and the qualities that are wanted to 
make the whole country feel that this is a national question, and 
that its agricultural policy is the most truly vital of all its domestic 
concerns, If small holders are to be created (and Mr. Rider 
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Haggard, Mr. Impey, Mr. Winfrey, Lord Carrington, and other 
authorities have shown that agriculture is at this moment in a 
less despondent and helpless condition in small-holdings districts 
than anywhere else), County Councils must have compulsory 
powers of purchase for small holdings, as they have already for 
allotments. Some distinguished authorities would bestow these 
compulsory powers on Parish Councils. If they are reserved for 
County Councils, careful measures must be taken to provide that 
the demands for small holdings shall not be defeated by the social 
prejudices of the governing classes. There must be constant 
local enquiry, constant local encouragement. But it is not enough 
to create small holders. The Government that creates small 
holders must keep in mind the necessity of substituting some 
organising power for the broken power of the estate system. That 
power is to be found in co-operation. The use of State credit 
to found co-operative banks will lead to other developments of 
co-operative energy. At any rate, that is the experience of «Italy 
and Ireland. Everything must be done to encourage co-operation 
in purchase, transport, and distribution. The central department 
must act as a kind of Intelligence service, supplying co-operative 
groups with expert advice. There must be Government aid for 
the improvement and the construction of roads. Side by side 
with these efforts, drastic measures should be taken to prevent 
the wasteful treatment of land, such as the imposition of a special 
tax on owners who use for sport or private amusement land that 
might be used for agriculture, or forestry, or as common grazing 
ground, to eke out the resources of the crofter and small cultivator. 
If this policy is resolutely applied, and the State begins to afforest 
some of the six million acres that Professor Schlich says can be 
provided by draining and preparing our waste land, the immediate 
effect will be to create an industry that will become in time re- 
munerative to the State, to add to the beauty of the country, and to 
develope a number of minor domestic industries, giving variety and 
resource to village life. A policy of which these are some, but not 
all the details, will help to re-people the country with a population 
that loves the soil; and it is no disadvantage that it will tend to 
make England less the haunt of those millionaires from other 
continents who are turning the Home Counties into vast private 
pleasure grounds, and introducing alien and idle tastes and 
habits. But if this great transformation is to be carried out, 
the next Government must show at least as much tenacity in 
restoring freedom to England, as its predecessors have shown 
in squandering England on conquest. 
J. L. HamMmMonbD 
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SCOTLAND’S OPPORTUNITY 


HE country is now within measurable distance of a General 

Election. So far as Scotland is concerned, there can be no 
doubt as to the result of an appeal to the people. Toryism in 
Scotland has never been a popular force; and its long reign in 
the northern kingdom would have been impossible but for the 
successful manner in which the present Government exploited 
popular feeling in the interests of Imperialism. The process of 
exploiting has come to an end. Without entering into a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the Boer War, one thing may frankly 
be said: that Scotsmen who supported the Government from 
patriotic motives are compelled to admit that the actual results 
have been deplorably disappointing. Nobody is more alive to 
that than Mr. Chamberlain; and it is quite a permissible theory 
that his diversion into the fiscal arena was largely influenced by 
his desire to divert the public mind from what may be called 
the tragic fiasco in South Africa. 

For a time Mr. Chamberlain succeeded. He did raise a great 
dust and din in Scotland over fiscal matters; but, unfortunately 
for his plans, the Lord Chancellor, by his judgment in the Church 
case, created such a revival of public interest in ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, that the Fiscal Question was quite unable to get a hearing. 
Instead of discussions on the respective merits of Free Trade 
and Protection, instead of statistics of free imports and 
dumping, we have had disquisitions on Calvinism and Ar- 
minianism, discussions on the Claim of Right, and statistics 
of Church funds. In Scotland the Lord Chancellor has killed 
Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign. 

When expansion was the policy of the hour, we were all told 
to think imperially. Scotland has done more than her share of 
imperial thinking, and has found it somewhat profitless. She 
is now in the mood of thinking parochially ; and when the General 
Election comes, great prominence will be given to domestic affairs. 
The minds of Scottish progressionists, wearied of Imperialism, 
are steadily turned in the direction of social reform. The reaction 
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against Toryism and its methods has been indirectly but power- 
fully aided by the great public interest in the Church case. There 
is no disguising the fact, that in Scotland, for a great number of 
years, a gulf had existed between the Churches and the people. 
The Churches, developing along purely ecclesiastical lines, had 
lost touch with the practical problems of life, and tended to dulness 
and narrowness, the first place being given to organisation and 
mechanical efficiency. As if by magic, the decision of the Lords 
bridged the gulf. The Church, in its hour of distress, appealed 
to the people; and quick and leal-hearted was the response. 
Out of this has grown a wider conception of Church life. Social 
reformers, unacquainted with Scotland, often express surprise at 
the meagreness of the Church’s influence in social reform. The 
explanation is to be found in the fact that, as a consequence of 
the Disruption of 1843, the energies of the Church have been 
largely confined to two grooves—the theological and the ecclesi- 
astical. Excellent in its religious results, the Disruption had a 
narrowing effect in other respects. For instance, it compelled 
Dr. Chalmers to lay aside his great sociological schemes and 
ideals, in order to place himself at the head of the new ecclesiastical 
organisation. In the view of Chalmers the Church existed, not 
merely for preparing men for a future state of existence, but for 
realising here and now the kingdom of God. Christianity, in 
his opinion, like Judaism in its early days, had to do, not merely 
with the individual, but with the nation. It claimed an authori- 
tative word in all aspects of life, social and economic. Thanks 
to the great ecclesiastical revival, there has now arisen in Scotland 
a wider conception of Church life; and the evidence is seen in 
the increased interest now taken in social questions, alike by the 
clergy and the laity. 

When the Liberals come into power, they will find, as the 
outcome of a quickening of the public conscience, two questions 
which will demand a high place in their legislative programme. 
It is now being admitted on all sides that what Carlyle once 
called the Condition-of-the-People Question can no longer be 
ignored. It can no longer be left in the hands of a few well- 
meaning philanthropists, whose efforts, however praiseworthy in 
intent, are as helpless in presence of the awful slum horrors of 
modern cities as was the famous Mrs. Partington with her broom 
in face of the advancing Atlantic tide. Missionary agencies, in 
the shape of tract distribution and soup kitchens, are totally inef- 
fective as remedies. The problem needs to be dealt with at the 
root. In two fundamental directions legislation will be necessary. 
The slums are closely associated with two things which are 
intimately related—the Land Question and the Drink Question, 
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The old Tory idea, that the landlord is absolute owner of 
his land, has much to answer for in the creation of slum life. To 
that idea, only too faithfully translated into actual fact, and not 
so much, as some thinkers contend, to modern industrial con- 
ditions, do we owe the overcrowding of our large cities, with all 
its attendant evils. Liberalism has done much, by its insistence 
upon freedom, to alleviate the condition of the people. In the 
sphere of distribution, Free Trade has been of enormous benefit 
to the people; but Free Trade must be extended to land. So 
long as the monopoly element clings tenaciously to land, so long 
as our land laws rest on a feudalistic basis, Liberalism must be 
held to have failed to carry to its logical issue its great liberalising 
doctrine. The Land Question must occupy a prominent place 
in the programme of the next Liberal Government. The economic 
evils which lie at the root of the slums have so impressed them- 
selves upon the mind of those interested in the condition of the 
poor of our large Scottish towns, that nothing short of radical deal- 
ing with the land will satisfy earnest students of the social problem. 

Closely related to the Land Question, is the Drink Question. 
It is not necessary, at this time of day, to dwell on the ravages 
which Drink is making on the people of this country. In spite 
of the numerous Temperance organisations, the spread of in- 
telligence, and the increased interest now taken in the humbler 
classes, the startling fact remains, that little progress has been 
made in the warfare with this gigantic evil. Much of the lack 
of success which falls to be chronicled in the Temperance move- 
ment, is due to mis-direction of effort, and lack of unity of method. 
The Temperance Party has been split into two sections—those 
who favour the sternest repressive measures, and those who are 
content to reach their end, not in antagonism to, but by means 
of, popular feeling. But perhaps the greatest drawback to success 
in the Temperance cause has been the absence of a great construc- 
tive and counteractive scheme to the public house and its allure- 
ments. Mere shutting of the public houses will effect little. The 
public house in modern city conditions, particularly in slum 
quarters, stands for the social side of life; it is the meeting-place 
of those for whom no home life exists, for those who are glad to 
escape from the depressing conditions of the one- or two-roomed 
house to the glitter and glare of the gin palace. More and more 
it is being forced upon reformers, that an essential feature of 
any great scheme of social amelioration must be the opening of 
places of recreation for the city dweller. The encouraging feature 
of the situation is the numerous experiments which are being 
made in this direction. In Edinburgh, for instance, some years 
ago, a movement was set afoot by Church organisation, to provide 
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counter-attractions to the public house during the New Year 
holidays. So successful has the experiment proved, that an 
attempt is being made, under the auspices of a new organisation 
for social work, which has sprung out of the Church case, to 
provide, not merely temporary, but permanent counter-attractions. 
So far, good; but, unless supplemented by legislative action, the 
good work will be only partial in results. 

What then can the next Liberal Government do for the cause of 
Temperance? One thing it will not do. It will not repeat the 
great blunder of a Veto Bill. For that blunder Liberals paid a 
heavy penalty. Never again will reformers give encouragement 
to the idea that the Drink Question can be solved by purely 
repressive methods, or by the adoption of a universal panacea. 
What then must be the lines of a successful attack on the Drink 
evil as it affects Scotland? The legislative needs of Scotland have 
been formulated in a remarkable document, ‘‘ The National Tem- 
perance Manifesto,’’ to which are adhibited the signatures of 
representative men in England and Scotland, irrespective of 
political opinion. The Manifesto begins by declaring that no 
scheme of Temperance legislation can be satisfactory which does 
not provide facilities for: (1) a great reduction in the number of 
licensed premises, and (2) wide powers of local initiative and 
control. The much-controverted question of Compensation has 
blocked the way to effective reform for many years past, and 
still continues to prevent that clearance of the ground without 
which important progress is impossible. It is not disputed that 
licence certificates are terminable at the end of the year for which 
they are granted, or that, subject to a right of appeal to Quarter 
Sessions, the renewal of such certificates is entirely within the 
discretion of the licensing magistrates. At the same time, the 
Manifesto is of opinion that, in connection with, and in order to 
facilitate, the passing of a measure of substantial Temperance 
reform which provided, among other things, for a great reduction 
in the number of licences, and gave to localities, under clearly 
defined statutory safeguards, wide powers of local control, it would 
be possible to consent to a scheme under which the legislature 
made provision for constituting an independent authority, similar 
to the Irish Church Commissioners, through whose agency com- 
pensation would be provided, entirely out of funds raised from 
the Trade, for licence-holders whose licences were not renewed 
solely on the ground that they were not required, or that all 
licences or any particular classes of licences were being abolished 
in the locality. Provided— 

(1) That all the money required should be raised from the 
Trade, and should not pass through the national exchequer; 
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(2) That such scheme of compensation should leave undis- 
turbed the present full and unfettered discretion of the licensing 
magistrates in respect of (a) applications for new licences, and 
(b) the renewal or transfer of existing licences, and that the 
discretionary power of the licensing magistrates should be ex- 
tended to all classes of licences; 

(3) That a definite date should be fixed when all compensation 
should cease; 

(4) That no limit should be placed on the amount of reduction 
that might be made; 

(5) That any new licences that may be issued should be dis- 
tinctly debarred from any claim to compensation in case of 
subsequent non-renewal ; 

(6) That such scheme should effectually clear the ground, and 
leave the way open for further reforms. 

The Manifesto emphasizes the conviction, that such a scheme 
of compensation could only be approved by the friends of Tem- 
perance, in so far as it was accompanied by facilities for those 
measures of Temperance reform concerning which there is wide- 
spread agreement. 

The chief of these measures are :— 

(1) A large, speedy, and definite reduction in the number of 
licensed premises ; 

(2) Wide powers of local self-government (with provision for 
their immediate operation), including permissive powers of (a) 
veto, and (b) public control, under which, subject to the regula- 
tions of statutory law, the whole of the retail traffic in a locality 
could be conducted without the stimulus of private profit, and 
without direct and appreciable pecuniary gain to the locality 
itself ; 

(3) A scheme of constructive reforms, which should include 
the provision and maintenance of adequate counter-attractions to 
the public-house. 

Owing to the legislation of last year, the scheme here outlined 
is not now applicable to England, at least not without enormous 
difficulty. Happily, Scotland is still a legitimate and hopeful 
sphere of operation. The commendable feature of the scheme 
is the substitution of the regulative for the repressive method of 
dealing with the Drink Problem. Prohibition, pure and simple, 
has still many advocates in Scotland; but stern experience is 
leading an increasing number of Temperance reformers to the 
view, that public opinion will not tolerate the drastic method of 
putting down drunkenness by prohibiting the sale of Drink. The 
minds of Scottish Temperance reformers are running in the direc- 
tion of improved regulative methods, in the form of a reduction 
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of licences, and the introduction of a system of public manage- 
ment under which a blow will be struck at the great evil of the 
existing system, namely, the direct self-interest which the indi- 
vidual licence-holder has in the excessive consumption of liquor. 

In regard to the reduction of licences, the scheme outlined in 
the January Number of the INDEPENDENT REviEw, by Mr. Thomas 
Shaw, M.P., is of the greatest importance. From the standpoint 
of national economics, the method of high licences is unimpeach- 
able. The liquor monopoly has never borne its proper share of 
public burdens; and, now that statesmen are at their wits’ end 
for new sources of revenue, it may be taken as certain that the 
next Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer will not lose the oppor- 
tunity of making high licences part of his financial scheme. But, 
however excellent as a fiscal expedient, high licences will go but 
a little way in the matter of public sobriety. By narrowing the 
area of monopoly, the high-licence system would increase the 
effectiveness of the monopoly, and greatly add to the power of 
the trade as a political factor, as well as stimulate the self-interest 
of licence-holders to make up for increased taxation by increased 
sales. 

High licence, to be effective, must be combined with public 
management of the drink traffic. Some reformers have favoured 
the idea of municipalisation. In Scotland, this idea has no 
popularity. Those who know something of the inner workings 
of Scottish Town Councils will heartily agree with Mr. John 
Burns that “‘ the last thing municipalities should touch is Drink.”’ 
Direct personal interest in the sale of liquor has produced many 
evils; but they will bear no comparison with the colossal evils 
which would follow the municipalisation of the traffic. The 
elements of jobbery and intrigue, already a dark spot in our 
Town Councils, would be increased a hundredfold. There re- 
mains the scheme so ably championed by Messrs. Sherwell and 
Rowntree, that of company management under which the profits 
of the trade would be devoted to recreative and educative counter- 
attractions. That scheme, thanks to the untiring energy and able 
advocacy of Mr. Arthur Sherwell, now holds the field in Scotland. 

It is important to bear in mind, that this method of dealing 
with the Drink Question in Scotland needs for its success a radical 
handling of the Land Question. With the social conditions as 
they are in Scotland, it is idle to talk of educative efforts to raise 
the people. Take the following lurid picture from the pen of 
Mr. Sherwell : 


‘“We are accustomed to regard the distribution of population in England 
as deplorable and dangerous; but it is immeasurably less serious than the 
distribution of population in Scotland. Eight per cent. of overcrowded persons 
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—the figure for England and Wales—-pales into comparative insignificance 
beside the 46 per cent. which is the measure of overcrowding in Scotland. 
In London, one in every seven of the population lives under overcrowded 
conditions—i.e., more than two persons to a room; in Leeds and Sheffield 
one in ten; in Liverpool one in twelve; and in Manchester one in sixteen. 
In Edinburgh the proportion is one in three; in Dundee and Glasgow one in 
two. Taking the whole of Scotland, 493,000 persons live in one-room houses ; 
and more than two million persons live crowded together at the rate of more 
than two persons to a room. And yet the county of Sutherland has only 11 
persons to the square mile, three other counties have less than 30 persons to 
the square mile, and six others less than 60 persons to the square mile! It 
is certainly a startling comment upon the development of Scottish national 
life that, with land enough to provide 4 1-3 acres for every man, woman, and 
child, one half of the nation should be crowded together at the rate of more 
than two persons to a room.”’ 


The Scottish Churches are awakening to a sense of the 
appalling nature of the problem. Men of all creeds, and of no 
creed, are awakening to the degenerate condition of Scottish social 
life. The national conscience is awakening ; and men are eagerly 
looking for a remedy. Thousands of earnest men and women 
are fighting heroically with the twin evils of Scotland—Poverty 
and Drink. Individual effort can do much; but it is limited by 
two fundamental evils—the Land-monopoly and the Drink- 
monopoly. With the approach of the advent to power of a 
Liberal Government, has come Scotland’s opportunity. 

HECTOR MACPHERSON 


THE CLAIMS OF LABOUR 


_N this article | am simply stating what, as a working man, I 
Fuse learnt, from intercourse with working men, of their opinion 
of the political outlook and of the necessities of the political situa- 
tion, and trying to give utterance to the inarticulate longings of 
my fellows. 


There has been much said, and more written, about the present 
prospects of the Liberal Party. The people of this country are 
undoubtedly disgusted with the record of the Government, and 
with its present policy, with its hesitating leadership, or rather 
want of leadership, and its disunion upon many vital topics: but 
the majority of those who have written and spoken about the 
Opportunity of Liberalism have done so from their own point of 
view, the standpoint of the educated classes, rather than placing 
themselves at the point of view of those with whom, after all, 
the decision will rest, the uneducated masses. The different points 
on which the Government come under the condemnation of the 
educated classes by no means coincide with the points on which 
they are condemned by the people; and Liberals, in making their 
appeal to the country, ought to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the true feeling of the people. 

One cause of their indignation with the Government is on the 
score of reckless expenditure. The last year or two have been 
years of terrible hardship to many. Work has been very pre- 
carious, in Lancashire especially so, with so many industries 
dependent upon the Cotton Trade; and when they read of the 
tremendous expenditure of the last few years, they don’t think 
whether it is necessary or not. 

They put it this way: ‘‘ We—thousands of us—respectable 
working men, with wives and families dependent upon us, are 
practically starving, unable to get work, and unable to get food 
without pauperizing ourselves, while the Government is throwing 
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millions away which, spent for our benefit, would find work, and 
consequently food.” 

Others, who have work to do, are determined to stand by their 
fellows, and try in some way to ameliorate their lot. 

Again, they have not forgotten the Boer War. They won’t 
forget the sons lying in lonely graves in South Africa, many of 
whom would still be with them but for the mismanagement of the 
Government. 

They don’t forget that those who gave their lives gave them 
willingly, because they thought they were giving freedom to 
South Africa; and now they find the sacrifice was in vain, that, 
instead of freedom, it got Chinese Labour. They don’t know 
the pros and cons of the Yellow Labour Question; but they do 
know that, following upon the sacrifice of life and treasure, has 
come the introduction of Yellow Labour. And that is enough 
for them. 

There is one aspect of Tariff Reform, which is, without doubt, 
very attractive to them. They are told: ‘* We are sending the 
products of your labour to other countries, and so finding you 
work; and now the Governments of those countries are trying to 
increase their trade at the expense of ours, by putting on pro- 
hibitory tariffs. Why shouldn’t we strike back by putting a tax 
on the goods we get from them?” And the majority of working 
men will agree. 

Very few of them understand the Tariff Question; and though, 
as I have said, most of them will agree to the principle of retalia- 
tion, yet, if it is put to them plainly: ‘‘ Will you have your food 
or raw material taxed?’’, no amount of argument or persuasion 
will make them vote for it. 

Another point which has told greatly against the Government 
has been the leadership of Mr. Balfour. British workmen, what- 
ever their faults, dearly love a MAN. They are disposed to stick 
to a fighting organization, even when they don’t agree with its 
policy. Mr. Balfour’s leadership has been termed a ‘‘ masterpiece 
of strategy.’’ But the artizan is not cultivated enough to appreciate 
the ‘‘ strategy.’’ To him it is paltering, cowardly. It is not British. 
Mr. Balfour would stand far better with us, if, using words to 
reveal and not conceal, he would act the man, give his true policy, 
and let us take it or leave it. But, by clinging to the emoluments 
of office when every shred of excuse has been stripped from him, 
he has alienated the sympathy of the great majority of working 
men. 

There are many other reasons why the people are dissatisfied 
with the Government; but the reasons of which they themselves 
are most conscious are (1) reckless expenditure, (2) the conduct of 
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the Boer War, and the subsequent introduction of Chinese labour, 
(3) the attitude of the Government towards Labour questions, 
(4) the fear of food taxation. 

It is in this widespread dissatisfaction that the opportunity 
of the Liberal Party lies. There are many who say that, in the 
forefront of the Liberal programme, must be a Bill to amend the 
Education Act. But, viewed purely from the standpoint of policy, 
I think it will be a mistake. There are many of the best class 
of workmen who are waiting for an opportunity to condemn the 
Education Act at the polling booth; but, however much I[ might 
wish it were otherwise, I must admit they are in the minority. A 
great many working men don’t understand the Education Act, 
except in its broad principles. Many of them regard the agitation 
against the Act as a parsons’ agitation, the result of sectarian 
jealousy; and I believe that if the Education Act were made the 
sole issue at an Election, the Liberal Party would lose. There 
is one thing advocated against which I most strongly protest: 
that the Liberal Party should not have an alternative policy, 
prepared and placed before the country, until being empowered 
by the people at a General Election. 

Speaking purely from the standpoint of the masses, I say it 
will be a tremendous mistake. The people have a strong suspicion 
of the Liberal Party; they have been told so often that it only 
waits for an opportunity to cut off our Colonies, let the Army 
go short of supplies, and the Navy rust, be weak and vacillating 
in foreign policy, going cap in hand in all dealings with foreign 
Powers, that they have come almost to believe it. Then they 
suspect that, on questions affecting Labour, in the relations be- 
tween employers and employees, and on social questions, the 
Conservative and Liberal Parties are different in name only— 
that the policy of the Liberal Party is shaped to catch the votes, 
not supply the wants, of the people. 

If the leaders of the Liberal Party desire to overcome this 
suspicion, they must draw up a programme and send it broad- 
cast through the land. 

One question which would have a tremendous influence upon 
the electorate, if properly treated, is Land Reform. Workmen, 
whose lives are one ceaseless struggle for existence, cannot see 
why landlords should draw great revenues from land, the value 
of which they have done nothing to increase; and if the Liberal 
Party would put taxation of land values in the forefront of the 
programme, they would go a long way towards proving that they 
are really on the side of the people. 

We are also determined that legislative measures, passed for 
the amelioration of our lot, shall not be thwarted by a set of men 
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whose only claim to the right is, that they are sons of their fathers. 
We don’t see why men should be born with the privilege of 
legislating for us. We want to have a chance in life. You are 
told by many that we are drunken, degraded. What if, of 
thousands in our slums, this is true? What chance have they 
of being other? There is no room for the soul to breathe in the 
slums of our towns. What is there for them that is pleasing, 
ennobling? They come into the world—a world, we are told, 
full of sweetness, beauty, and goodness—but they see nothing of 
the beauty of life; their horizon is bounded by the slums; from 
their birth they are accustomed to the squalor, the misery, the 
hopelessness of their lot, sent out into the world to face the winter 
wind, the vice, and the disease. The women ought to be beautiful 
—they are hideous often; the men chivalrous, noble, made in the 
image of God—you find them brutalised, the only relief from 
the dull misery of existence the public house at the corner. 

Is it any wonder that they are drunken, that their outlook is 
not high? Oh that some of their critics could but have one 
year of their life! The artizan class too, has long lain dormant; 
but, working throughout, is a new, strange ferment, a new inar- 
ticulate demand for the betterment of social conditions. Not 
merely for the rights of Labour; for their rights as men. They 
want not only work, they want respect; they want to be treated 
as men with souls of their own. Here lies the great opportunity 
of the Liberal Party. Now, when everything is favourable to 
the triumph of their cause, let them show themselves the Party 
of the People. Let them initiate such legislation as will, in course 
of time, give the masses an atmosphere to breathe, which will 
be favourable to the growth of ideals noble and lofty, of sobriety, 
of virtue. We want not only a living wage. Many of us have 
got that; a living wage—for what? Getting up with the bell 
every morning, well or ill, snatching a bite of bread, and rushing 
off to the mill, fearful of being late, working all day in the de- 
bilitating atmosphere, returning home jaded, worn out, to a wife 
worried, soured in the constant struggle to make both ends meet- 
over all the haunting, ceaseless fear of a physical breakdown, and, 
in the background, the workhouse. 

You critics don’t realize how our half of the world lives. You 
see the factories and workshops in full swing, you look along 
the surface and say: ‘‘ All’s well.’’ Is it? Last night I met a 
man with whom, three years ago, | used to work; bright, sober 
fellow he used to be, with a wife and three children of whom he 
was proud, when the works closed down, and it seemed as though 
the very devil of ill luck fastened itself upon him. Miles he 
walked in search of work; in vain. Then his wife fell ill, and 
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died; then, one by one, his children followed her. Oh the pity 
of it, ‘‘ that bread should be so dear, and flesh and blood so 
cheap.’’ Strong, eager to work, temperate, of unblemished 
character, yet unable to get work, the fruits of which would 
probably have saved for him his wife and children. What would 
those religious leaders, who talk so smugly about being ‘‘ content 
with our lot,’’ do if they were in the same case? Just as I left 
the man, I was accosted by a poor woman of the streets; and 
her miserable despairing cry still rings in my ears: ‘* What could 
Ido? Ican’t get work, my children were starving, and for myself 
—I can go to Hell, if I can only get them food.’’ The pity of it. 
Men, thousands of them losing their manhood in the hopeless 
search after work; women losing their virtue; all of them losing 
hope. Oh Liberals, if you are men, when the power is in your 
hands, listen to the despairing cry of the unemployed, of the 
slum dweller, of the poor outcast of the street. You who have 
dreamed dreams of a new and greater England, you have an 
opportunity, such as the world has never before known, of shaping 
the ideals and aspirations of the people. The great army of 
unemployed cry out to you. The slum dwellers, brought down 
to the brute level though they be, are vaguely conscious of a 
desire for something better; while through the artizan class is a 
strange, new discontent, first symptom of better things. ‘‘ You 
captains of industry, retire into your hearts, and ask solemnly if 
there is nothing but vulturous hunger for fine wine, valet reputa- 
tion, and gilt carriages discoverable there. Of hearts made by 
Almighty God, I will not believe such a thing. Deep hidden 
under wretchedest God-forgetting cants, epicurisms, dead-sea- 
apisms, forgotten as under foulest Lethe mud and weeds, there 
is yet, in all hearts born into this world, a spark of the God-like 
still slumbering.’ It is to this ‘‘ spark of the God-like’’ we 
appeal. Will you hold out for your own petty interests? Will 
you be one with the nation? Or will you stifle its higher and 
nobler aspirations, for the sake of some mean gain you think 
you can insure for your own pocket by retarding the happiness 
and refusing the just claims of your fellow citizens. The oppor- 
tunity is coming, a glorious opportunity, for you to weave a golden 
thread into the dull, drab lives of your fellows. God grant the 
opportunity will find the men ready. 
ARNOLD HOLT 
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THE RUSSIAN LABOUR MOVEMENT 


HE Russian Labour movement began a long time ago. 

The Russian Government had turned its attention to it as 
early as 1845, when a law against strikes was issued.’ But the 
essential conditions for the modern Labour movement were created 
after the emancipation of the serfs; and the first signs can be 
traced about the end of the ’seventies. The general character 
of the Labour movement, until the last industrial crisis which 
began in 1899, may be described as a strike movement, From 
that time the movement changed its almost purely economic 
character, and began to show more or less political tendencies. 
This fact enables us to divide the whole history of the movement 
into two periods, preceding and following the last industrial crisis. 


The First Period (1877-1899). 


The railway mania and the Turkish war (1877-8) resulted in 
the industrial crisis of 1877-81, and in a want of employment, 
which led as a consequence to Labour outbreaks in many 
industrial centres. This movement forced the Government of 
Alexander III. to issue a law limiting child labour (1883), and 
establishing factory inspection (1885). The same year 1885 wit- 
nessed a great strike among the workers of the Morosoff factory 
in Orehovo-Zuevo, which now employs about 30,000 people, but 
at that time only employed about 8,000. This may be called the 
first really organised strike. Led by two socialist workers, 
Volkoff and Mosseyenko, the weavers and cotton-spinners or- 
ganised many meetings, drew up a ‘‘ book’”’ of their demands, 
and elected some delegates to negotiate with their employers and 
the local authorities. The chosen representatives were arrested; 
and the workers made an attempt to rescue them, but were charged 
by the police and the soldiers. Many others were also arrested, 

* Cessation of work before the agreed time, for the purpose of obtaining 
a rise in wages, was made an act punishable with imprisonment—the leaders 


for a period of three weeks to three months, other strikers for a period of 
seven days to three weeks. 
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and then all were tried for the riot. Juries acquitted many of 
the accused; but the Government arrested them again and sent 
them to Siberia by ‘‘ administrative order,”’ that is, by the arbi- 
trary order of the Minister of the Interior. The reactionary paper 
Moscowskiya Viedomosty ironically called the mild decision of 
the juries the ‘‘ first salute’? to the’ Labour movement in Russia. 
However, the Morosoff workers did not struggle in vain. The 
Government was obliged to issue a new law (1886) limiting the 
levying of fines; and many paragraphs of this law repeated almost 
literally the demands written in the ‘‘book”’ presented by the 
workers. On the other hand, the Government tried to terrorise 
the people by increasing the penalties for strikes. As the first 
reports of the factory inspectors disclosed some horrible conditions 
of factory work, the Government forbade their further publication ; 
and the personnel of the inspectorate was greatly changed. The 
law of 1886, put into operation at first only in places where the 
movement showed itself the strongest, was steadily extended to 
almost all the districts of European Russia touched by strikes and 
factory riots. 

With the exception of the Morosoff workers, the movement 
was almost completely unorganised; but about the middle of the 
last decade of the century a new factor was added, which began 
considerably to influence all further events. This was the Social- 
Democratic movement, which began to spread among the most 
advanced workers and “‘ intellectuals,’’ who were disappointed 
with the defeat of the Party ‘‘ Norodnaya Volya.”’ Social- 
Democratic ideas first began to penetrate to Russia through 
literature published abroad by a group of refugees (G. Plekhanoff 
and his friends), and circulated in many small circles of workmen 
and students. In 1894-5, there were in St. Petersburg and other 
big places a sufficient number of Social-Democratic workmen, who 
received a very good training. Naturally, the narrow sphere of 
their activity did not satisfy them; and they tried to find ways 
for utilising their forces on a larger scale. After many discussions 
among the workers and “‘ intellectuals,’’ it was decided to begin 
agitation among the masses of the working people, on the basis 
of the needs and grievances of their factory life, and to invite the 
people to an organised struggle for better conditions. The first 
attempts were successful; and, at the end of 1895, a Social- 
Democratic ‘‘ Union of Struggle for the Emancipation of the 
Working Classes’ was organised in St. Petersburg, as a secret 
society. An agitation of the Union for a shorter day, higher 
wages, better treatment of workers, and many other reforms re- 
sulted, after many minor strikes and some concessions, in the 
well-known general strike of 30,000 textile workers of St. Peters- 
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burg, which broke out in the summer of 1896. This strike 
astounded the Russian Government, and the people generally, 
by its unprecedented discipline and orderliness. All the attempts 
of the police to disorganise the movement and to provoke out- 
breaks entirely failed, as the Union advised the strikers to keep 
the peace. The Union also helped the strikers, both personally 
and materially, and issued thousands of leaflets and appeals with 
their demands. The Government tried to suppress the move- 
ment by force. Detachments of policemen and Cossacks charged 
the work-people gathered in the streets; and the police-inspectors, 
accompanied by sergeants and dvorniks, used to burst in the 
mornings into the houses inhabited by workers, drag them from 
their beds, and force them to go to factories. In vain. The 
authorities tried to deceive the strikers in the most ingenious 
way : they lighted up the factories, set the machinery to work, and 
made disguised spies and dvorniks appear at the windows. 
All was useless. The Minister of Finance, M. Witte, appealed 
to the strikers’ feelings, assuring them that ‘‘to the Tsar’s 
Government the interests of the workers were as dear as those 
of the masters.’’ This appeal, posted up on the walls, was torn 
down by the men. The Government then closed the co-operative 
store at the Putiloff works, from which the strikers received pro- 
visions on credit, and forbade the shopmen to give anything on 
credit. The strikers exhausted all their means, and, when the 
Government promised to fulfil before January 1 their chief 
demand—to establish by law a 10} hours’ day—they returned 
to work. About 1,050 were arrested, some being imprisoned, 
some expelled from St. Petersburg. 

The work of the Union continued, though many of its mem- 
bers were imprisoned; and ‘t was strengthened by almost all the 
existing revolutionazy forces, which decided to co-operate with 
the Social-Democrats. The agitation increased as January 1 
drew nearer. The appointed day passed, but no law was issued. 
The Tsar’s Government had deceived the people in its usual way. 
On the 4th of January, 1897, a new general strike of textile workers 
began, led by the Union. Some iron works were ready to join. 
The Government was afraid of a general uprising, and yielded. 
It was officially announced that the law would be drafted in April; 
and some manufacturers immediately reduced their hours of work. 
In fact, a new law was made public on June 2; but the hours of 
work were reduced, not to 10}, but to 114. However, even this 
law was profitable for textile workers, who before had worked 
14, 15, and even 16 hours a day. But the Government tried to 
fritter it away to nothing, by permitting the Minister of Finance 
to grant exemptions from the law. 
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It became more and more evident to the most advanced work- 
men, that only by means of strong and permanent Unions, could 
the working people hope to retain the concessions gained in the 
struggle; and they were anxious to learn from books how best 
to organise themselves. The demand for professional and socialist 
literature was so great, that the Union could not satisfy it. 
Some energetic workmen, with the help of the funds of two 
strike-societies, started a newspaper, The Worker’s Mind, the 
first Labour paper in Russia. Its initiators desired it to be an 
organ for the arousing of the St. Petersburg workers, and a 
medium for their intellectual intercourse, for the description of 
their life and needs, and for the vigorous criticism of the Autocratic 
Government and its agents. Special attention was given to the 
question of organisation, and very soon the idea of the necessity 
of strike societies and strike funds became widespread. The 
secret organisations had shown themselves too narrow for this 
wider movement; and the workmen began to ask the Minister of 
the Interior to permit mutual assistance and co-operative societies. 
But the Minister shelved the petitions, and ordered the petitioners 
to be punished. Therefore the workers were obliged to be satis- 
fied with their secret organisations, closely connected with the 
Union. 

We took St. Petersburg as the most characteristic place. But 
the secret Social-Democratic Unions of Struggle and Trade 
Unions existed in Moscow, in Kieff, Odessa, and in some other 
places. The Government, by its method of expelling the most 
active leaders from St. Petersburg to provincial towns, unwillingly 
sowed the seeds of Social-Democratic ideas; and very soon the 
movement spread throughout the country. That was not a single, 
but many separated movements, started independently and de- 
veloping more or less in the same way as in St. Petersburg. 
The organisations rarely communicated with one another. In 
order to unite the movement, the representatives of some Unions 
of Struggle and of the Jewish! ‘“‘ Bund”’ met together in the 
summer of 1898, and decided to start the organisation of the 
Social-Democratic Labour Party of Russia. But this attempt 
was not successful. On the one hand, the movement itself was 
so young, that there was no time for the preparation of a sufficient 
number of experienced leaders; on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment arrested every year hundreds and thousands of the most 
active workers. So, when the newly-elected Central Committee 
was arrested, soon after the congress, the young Party had not 
sufficient people who could leave their local work and devote 

' In this short article I cannot touch the Labour movements of other 
nationalities in Russia, 
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themselves to the business of general organisation. The party 
was left without a central committee, and for five years existed 
only nominally in its local leagues (‘‘ Komitet’’). 

Towards the end of the century, there grew up a very com- 
plicated form of organisation in each town. At the head, there 
was a central group (committee, in the proper sense of the word), 
to which belonged the general guidance of the Labour movement 
of the place. The central group also received literature printed 
abroad, issued leaflets, gathered money, and so on. Below this 
group was a larger group of organisers and agitators, represen- 
tatives of the various districts of the town and of certain trades. 
These, in their turn, were members of the local groups of repre- 
sentatives of the various trades of the district. Then there were 
several professional groups and sub-groups. All the workers 
belonging to the organisation were the channels through which 
literature and leaflets were distributed among the masses. There 
were also special groups of propagandists and agitators, numerous 
circles for mutual education, &c. (Later on this form of organi- 
sation was greatly changed.) Every league of the Party had, 
besides the general fund, a special strike fund. So every league 
was a rather complicated organisation for Social-Democratic pro- 
paganda and agitation, and for professional struggle as well. At 
such times, this struggle reached its greatest intensity, and gave a 
special character to Social-Democratic organisations themselves. 
One of the general aims of the workers’ movement was the raising 
of their standard of life. 

The struggle, waged under Russian political conditions, had 
an enormous importance for the political development of the 
masses. The Government understood this very early. In April, 
1898, the Moscow prefect, General Trepoff, now the Dictator of 
St. Petersburg, presented to the Grand Duke Sergius a secret 
report on the Labour movement, written by the chief of the 
Moscow secret police, M. Zubatoff. The author turned the Duke’s 
attention to the fact that ‘‘ the Social-Democrats, having succeeded 
in bringing their remote ideals into close touch with the daily 
needs of the working people, became useful and inevitable de- 
fenders of the interests of the masses, and gained their complete 
sympathy ’’; that ‘“‘so long as a revolutionist preaches pure 
socialism, he can be put down by suppressive measures; but 
when he begins to utilise for his own ends even the trifling 
grievances of our factory life, suppressive measures alone become 
insufficient, and it is necessary to take away the very soil from 
under his feet,’’ by opening some legal outlets for the workmen’s 
discontent, and by separating in this way the masses from their 
socialistic leaders. Zubatoff proposed, on the one hand, to permit 
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workers’ societies, which the Government could keep under its 
control by means of its own secret agents, in order to lead the 
movement into the most desirable channels; and, on the other 
hand, to increase the penalties for socialistic propaganda, and to 
try to demoralise the masses and the narrower circles of revo- 
lutionists by means of systematic corruption and treachery. 
Evidently the plan was accepted by the Government. Thus, in 
1898, the formation of the Engineers’ Mutual Assistance Society 
of Kharkoff was permitted; and, at the same time, in the Moscow 
political prison, there took place a series of almost incredible 
events, which there is no room to describe here. But the complete 
adoption of Zubatoff’s system dates only from the commencement 
of the second period of the Labour movement, during which an 
industrial crisis and other reasons gave it a new face. 


The Second Period (1899-1905). 


The industrial crisis, entered on in 1899, became very soon 
of enormous proportions. Large newly-built mechanical works 
began to close. Older establishments began to diminish their 
activity. Workers in thousands were thrown out on to the pave- 
ment. The general discontent spread rapidly among the masses. 
At the same time, the students’ movement for freedom of education 
began in all the university towns. The Government answered 
with cruel suppressive measures. For the first time, political 
demonstrations occurred, organised by students; and the workers 
tried to join. The troops and police charged, and fired on the 
crowds. The workmen, guided by local leagues of the Social- 
Democratic Labour Party, began to organise their own demon- 
strations against the Government. The first of this kind happened 
in Kharkoff, on the 1st of May, Igor. 

The cruel suppression of the demonstrators, on the one hand, 
and the influence of the newly started Social-Democratic news- 
papers, such as the Worker of the South and the Spark (‘‘ Iskra’’), 
on the other hand, greatly increased the political character of the 
Labour movement. The frightened Government gave Zubatoff 
carte-blanche, looking to his enterprise as a means of salvation. 
His agents organised two officially permitted workers’ societies, 
one in Minsk, among the Jews, and another in Moscow (‘‘ The 
Mutual Assistance Society of Engineers.”’). The workmen did 
not know the real motives of the initiators, and began to join 
in numbers. The Society in Moscow was granted a permission 
to arrange lectures; and some professors of the Moscow University 
were invited. But very soon a number of the Socialist workers, 
who took part in debates, were arrested. This fact aroused 
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suspicions; and the local Social-Democratic League investigated 
the nature of the new enterprise. Very soon it became evident 
that the leaders of the Society, M. Slyepoff and Co., were on very 
intimate terms with Zubatoff. The professors, one after another, 
refused to continue to lecture. Then the “leaders’’ threw away 
their masks, and began to lead an open agitation against the 
socialists at the meetings of branches of the Society. 

In the meanwhile, Zubatoff continued to spread his nets in 
other places; and a society was founded by him in Odessa. His 
apparent success may be explained by the fact that the narrowness 
of the secret organisations did not satisfy the workmen, and that 
Zubatoff’s societies, in spite of their very bad character, proved 
the great importance of open organisations. The political con- 
ditions were still, as before, the real obstacle to any honest and 
independent efforts at Labour organisation. To understand the 
difficulties, it is sufficient to examine some paragraphs of the 
Rules of the St. Petersburg Engineers’ Mutual Assistance 
Society.! 

The Society of workers of different trades organised later on 
(1904) by Father Gapon, was of the same kind. Such organisations 
afforded to the workmen in practice entirely insufficient ‘‘ legal ”’ 
scope for their activity. Therefore the Government’s agents very 
soon discovered that it was impossible to attain in this way 
Zubatoff’s object: the stopping of the Labour movement and of 
the Social-Democratic propaganda and agitation. 

On the 1st May, 1902, political demonstrations took place 
everywhere. In St. Petersburg, new disturbances occurred 
among the workmen of the Obuhoff Works. Soon after the 
May demonstration, the workers met together to formulate their 
demands. Troops were called out to disperse the workmen, 20 


1 For example, § 12 prohibits the admission of workmen who are under 
police supervision, that is, workmen who have taken any part in the political 
or Trade-Unionist movement. § 18 permits the admission of Government 
officials as honorary members. § 43 gives to the members of the society the 
right to chose candidates for the executive committee; but the latter consists 
of those who are appointed by the chief of the police. § 53 says, that the 
control of the funds and affairs of the society belongs to the agents of the 
chief of the police. § 57 prohibits the admission of outsiders to the general 
meetings, but permits the admission of the police agents. § 61. The chief 
of the police must be previously informed of the place and time of every 
general meeting, as well as of the subjects to be discussed. § 62 forbids the 
discussion of questions other than those allowed by the chief of the police. 
According to § 66, the instructions issued by the society are lawful only after 
approval by the chief of the police. §§ 74 and 75 authorise the chief of the 
police to wind up the society; and its funds may be used only for the purposes 
approved by him. And so on. 
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being killed and wounded, and 800 arrested. The impression 
produced by the Obuhoff massacre had hardly faded, when blood- 
shed again followed the employment of troops to quell disturbances 
at the Baku naphtha mines. The oil wells at Baku were still 
blazing, when the houses and farms of the nobles were found to 
be in flames. The revolt of the peasants on the Volga and in 
the South of Russia commenced. This rising was suppressed 
with bloodshed. Political assassinations formed the answer to 
the Government inhumanity. Two Ministers were killed, shortly 
one after another. The Party of Socialist-Revolutionists formed 
a special ‘‘ Fighting Organisation,’’ with such attempts for its 
object. The Social-Democratic Labour Party, relying for its 
activity on the economic and political struggle of the working 
class, condemned the terrorist tactics of attempts on and by 
‘* individuals,’’ as harmful to the success of the organised move- 
ment of the masses. But the indignation against the Government 
was so great, that very soon a whole series of attempts was made 
on the lives of various officials, including Prince Obolensky, 
notorious for the Asiatic barbarity with which he suppressed the 
revolted peasants. 

The next important event was the general strike of the workers 
in Rostov. The commencement was the strike of 4,000 railway 
workers, who formulated their demands in the leaflet published 
by the local League of the Social-Democratic Labour Party. Their 
demands were: a nine hours day, cessation of work on Saturday 
at 2 o’clock, 25 per cent. rise in wages, better treatment by fore- 
men, &c. But severe measures of the authorities soon led to 
what was almost a general strike. There were open-air meetings 
every day for a week; some were attended by as many as 25,000 
workmen. Fiery political speeches were made on the necessity 
of political freedom and representative government. The local 
league was the leading spirit of the movement. The troops were 
called out, but were unable to break up the resistance made by 
the workers, in spite of the fact that the most crowded meeting 
was charged six times. This is to be explained by the natural 
suitability of the meeting place (a narrow valley) for the purposes 
of defence. Even volleys did not break up the crowd. The move- 
ment spread beyond Rostov to the neighbouring districts. Work 
was resumed only after considerable concessions had been made 
by the employers. 

Almost simultaneously with the disturbances in Rostov, and 
in other towns, such as Kharkoff, Nizny-Novgorod and Saratoff, 
took place special trials of the participants in the peasant revolt, 
and of the workmen implicated in the political demonstrations. 
These trials themselves were turned into political demonstrations 
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by the indignant protests of the lawyers against the unfair and 
illegal methods of the prosecution. : 

Political demonstrations became the order of the day, and 
the cry of: ‘‘ Down with the Autocracy,’’ became, to quote the 
words of a famous police-spy, a ‘‘ Russian proverb.’ And 
political demonstrations took place even in Siberia, and recom- 
menced in Rostov and Batoum early in March, while at the same 
time a bloody slaughter of peaceful strikers occurred in Zlatoust 
(Ural), 30 being killed and about 250 wounded. 

In such circumstances, Zubatoff decided to initiate a new and 
very monstrous plan to capture the workers. His idea was, that 
the secret agents should take the most active part in the strike 
movement, that they should play the part of defenders of the 
interests of Labour, and in this way take the place of the Social- 
Democrats as true leaders of the Labour movement. The decision 
was to save the autocratic régime at the expense of the capitalists. 
With a daring audacity, Zubatoff’s agents began to work out his 
fantastic plan. They commenced to make resolute attempts to 
organise strikes at some factories in Moscow. This, for the manu- 
facturers, was a little too much. They sent a protest to the 
Minister of Finance against the interference of the agents of the 
secret police. Zubatoff was recalled from Moscow, while his 
agents removed to St. Petersburg, where they tried to repeat their 
tactics. They met there with a very unfavourable reception. 
Socialist workmen spoke at their meetings, and for a time nullified 
all their efforts. The failure of Zubatoff’s policy was even more 
striking in Odessa. Instigated by his agents, the dockers struck 
work in the summer of 1903. Zubatoff’s agents succeeded in 
securing some concessions from the employers. But, no sooner 
had these been granted, than the railway workers struck of their 
own accord, and were joined in their demands by the workmen 
of all trades, at the call of the organisations of the Social-Demo- 
cratic and Socialist-Revolutionist Parties. The Minister of the 
Interior hastened to expel from Odessa Dr. Shaevitch and other 
of Zubatoff’s agents; and their Society was soon publicly closed. 

Simultaneously, but quite independently, strikes began in Baku 
among the workers in the naphtha mines. At the call of the 
Social-Democratic League, workmen of all trades immediately 
joined the strikers. The movement spread to Tiflis and Batoum, 
and produced the same effect. Sympathetic strikes broke out in 
Rostov, Nikolaev, Kieff, Elisabethgrad, Ekaterinoslav. Prac- 
tically the whole south of Russia was inflamed, the total number 
of strikers being about 250,000. Everywhere the movement was 
marked by the same features—general strikes in all trades, similar 
demands for a nine or eight hours’ day, rise in wages from 20 
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to 70 per cent., abolition of the system of fines, and many other 
demands. The workmen gathered in the streets in large crowds, 
marched in processions, sang revolutionary songs, and held open- 
air meetings in the suburbs, where many political speeches were 
delivered by Socialist leaders. 

In the autumn of 1903, the second congress of the Social 
Democratic Labour Party took place, representatives of about 25 
organisations being present. The congress formulated the Party 
programme,! and emphasized the idea that the Labour Party must 
be at the head of the movement for the emancipation of the 
country. The congress recommended the local organisations to 
turn their special attention to preparing the working classes in 
various ways for a general rising. In spite of some serious 
differences among the leaders on the question of organisation, 
which considerably weakened the activity of the Party during 
last year, it organised a very vigorous campaign against the 
Russo-Japanese war, and greatly contributed to its unpopularity. 
With the failure of the war, the Liberal Opposition, which had 
been following a very indecisive policy, decided to take a forward 
step; and the constitutional movement of the Zemstvos began. 
The policy of M. Plehve became more and more intolerable. It 
was, in fact, breaking down under its own weight; but Plehve 
did not live to see the collapse of his anti-national and anti-social 
policy. He was killed by a bomb thrown by a Socialist-Revolu- 
tionist. Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky began by speaking of the con- 
fidence of the people in the Government. He called himself a 
sincere supporter of local self-governing institutions, and cherished 
the hope of emphasizing the necessity for union between the 
‘*Tsar and the people.’’ But the Court Party of Grand Dukes 
objected. So the congress of the Zemstvos was postponed for 
an indefinite time. The representatives of the Zemstvos met 
together without permission; but this was only a private meeting 
of their leaders. They drafted some resolutions, and demanded 
the convocation of the National Assembly of Zemstvos. They 
were supported by the professional classes, by many represent- 
atives of capital, and even of the nobility. 


Such was the political atmosphere, when the St. Petersburg 
workers, quite unexpectedly both for the Government and the 
Liberal Opposition, put forward their demands for the immediate 
convocation of the representatives of the nation, chosen by secret 
ballot on the basis of universal suffrage. The events since are 
sufficiently well known from the reports of the foreign correspon- 


‘ The substance of this programme is given at the end of this article, 
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dents in St. Petersburg. But there is still much to explain about 
the origin of the movement, and its real significance. 

The truth is, that the St. Petersburg workers were greatly 
excited by the political events just described, the effect of which 
was naturally most felt in the capital. Agitation among the 
working people was especially strong about Christmas time. It 
was clear that a mere trifle would suffice to start an uprising. 
It happened that four men were dismissed for their being members 
of the ‘‘ St. Petersburg Workers’ Society,’’ now known under 
the name of ‘* Father Gapon’s Organisation.’’ Crowded meetings 
of the Society were held. On Sunday, January 15, animated dis- 
cussion went on, at first concentrated on the arbitrary measures 
of the factory administration. A workman Social-Democrat tried 
to turn the attention of the audience to the real causes of their 
sufferings—capitalistic exploitation and autocratic régime. He 
pointed out, that the Social-Democratic Labour Party had already 
long defended the interests of Labour; and he advised the workers 
to look to it for protection. He also criticised the demands put 
forward by Father Gapon; he showed their insufficiency, and 
advised those present to put forward political demands which had 
been already formulated in the programme of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Labour Party. Friends of Father Gapon interrupted the 
speaker by shouting: ‘‘ The time has not yet come for it,’’ ‘‘ We 
do not want this.”’ The speech was, however, concluded amid 
applause. In the meanwhile, appeals of the Central Committee 
of the Party were distributed. 

On Monday 16th, the strike at the Putiloff works began. At 
the morning meeting of the workmen, the representative of the 
Social-Democratic Labour Party made a speech. He urged the 
workmen to extend their professional demands to an eight hours’ 
day, a rise in wages of 25 per cent., a minimum wage for general 
labourers and others. His proposals were accepted by the work- 
men; and formulated demands were immediately presented to the 
factory administration. Then the speaker put forward and ex- 
plained a whole series of political demands. The audience listened 
with great attention, and from time to time he was interrupted 
with cries: ‘‘ Agreed,’’ ‘‘ Put it down on the list.’’ At the evening 
meeting of the same day, all the demands formulated in the morn- 
ing were adopted by the St. Petersburg Workers’ Society; and, 
later on, they were printed in the petition. Father Gapon had 
only to follow the movement. Some days later, he declared the 
Social-Democrats to be friends of the working people, and himself 
a political revolutionist. Such were the inevitable consequence 
of the events. 

These events cannot be called a riot nor the mere beginning of 
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a revolution, as they were only one of the greatest episodes in 
the Russian revolutionary Labour movement, which has already 
had a long history of its own. However, this fact does not lessen 
their political importance. Through the whole of Russia re- 
sounded the cry of the necessity to summon a Constituent 
Assembly of the people’s representatives; and this becomes now 
the general motto of the whole emancipation movement. 
K. Tar. 


PROGRAMME OF THE RussIAN SOCIAL-DEMocRaTiIc LaBouR Parry. 


The programme is divided into four sections, the first being a general 
declaration of Social-Democratic principles. 

Section II.—Political Programme. 

The Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party puts as its nearest political 
problem the abolition of the Autocratic Government and the establishment 
of the Democratic Republic, which would secure the following rights :— 

1. Sovereignty of the people, that is, the concentration of political power 
in a single legislative assembly of the representatives of the people; 

2. Universal suffrage, direct and equal for all citizens, male and female, 
from 20 years of age, in all electoral assemblies, legislative and municipal 
as well; secret ballot; right of every citizen to be elected; State payment of 
the people’s representatives; biennial parliaments ; 

3. Local self-government, and provincial self-government for those 
provinces which have some peculiar features in customs and conditions of 
life of their populace ; 

4. Personal and domiciliary inviolability ; 

5. Freedom of the Press, of conscience, of speech, of meetings, of organisa- 
tion and Unions; 

6. Freedom of industry and the abolition of the passport system ; 

7. The abolition of privileged classes, and complete equality of citizens 
of both sexes, of all creeds, races, and nationalities; 

8. Right of the people to receive education in their native tongues, secured 
by the establishment of schools in sufficient number at State and municipal 
expense; right of every citizen to use his or her native language at all 
meetings; introduction of native tongues as well as the State language in all 
local public and State offices ; 

9. The option of Home Rule for the various nationalities now included in 
the Russian Empire, if they so desire; 

10. Right of every individual to bring any official before the common 
Court of Justice; 

11. Election of judges by the people; 

12. The abolition of the standing army and the establishment of militia; 

13. Separation of the Church from the State, and the School from the 
Church ; 

14. Free and compulsory general and professional education of children 
under 16; free meals, clothes, and books for poor children at State expense ; 

15. The abolition of indirect taxation, and the establishment of cumulative 
income-tax and legacy duties. 


Section III.—Labour Programme. 
To protect the working classes from physical and moral degradation, and 
to secure their capacity of struggle for their emancipation, the Party demands: 
1. Maximum eight-hours’ day for all hired workers ; 
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2. Establishment by law of a weekly rest, lasting continuously for not 
less than 42 hours, for hired workers of both sexes, and all branches of national 
industry ; 

3. The total prohibition of overtime; 

4. The prohibition of night-work (from 9 p.m. to 6 a.m.) in all branches 
of national industry, with the exception of those in which it is absolutely 
necessary for technical reasons approved by the workmen’s organisations ; 

5. The prohibition of employment of labour of children under 16, and a 
maximum of a six-hours’ day for young persons between 16 and 18 ; 

6. The prohibition of women’s work in all industries in which it is harmful 
for their sex; leave with full pay for all women four weeks before, and six 
weeks after, confinement ; 

7. The establishment in all works, factories, and other undertakings, 
employing women’s labour, of day-nurseries for babies and infants; women 
with unweaned children to be given at least half-an-hour’s leave at least 
every three hours; 

8. State insurance of workmen against old-age and total or partial 
incapacity for work, by means of a special fund formed by a special tax on 
capitalists ; 

g. The prohibition of all payment of wages in kind, and the establishment 
of weekly payments, which are to be made during working hours; 

10. The prohibition of money deductions of any sort from wages (fines, 
condemned work, &c.); 

11. The appointment in sufficient numbers of factory inspectors in all 
branches of national industry, and the extension of factory inspection to all 
undertakings employing hired labour (including State undertakings and 
domestic service); the appointment of women inspectors in industries employ- 
ing women’s labour; the participation of representatives, elected by the work- 
men and paid by the State, in the control over the proper carrying out of 
factory laws, in the fixing of prices, and in the examination of the materials 
and finished products ; 

12. The supervision by local municipal authorities, assisted by workmen’s 
representatives, over the sanitary conditions of the dwelling houses provided 
by the employers, as well as over their internal arrangements and the terms 
of rental, in order to protect wage-earners from the interference of the 
employers in their life and activity as private persons and citizens; 

13. The establishment of properly organised sanitary supervision over all 
undertakings employing hired labour, with the full independence of the 
employers on behalf of the inspecting staff; free medical help for the work- 
men at the employers’ expense, with full wages during illness; 

14. The infringement by the employers of the laws safeguarding work- 
men’s interests to be made a criminal offence; 

15. The establishment in all branches of national industry of trade-courts, 
composed equally of delegates appointed by workmen and by employers; 

16. Local municipal authorities to be obliged to establish employment 
bureaus in all branches of industry, with the participation of workmen’s 
delegates in management. 


Section 1V.—Agricultural Programme, 


In this section the Party demands the abolition of all special taxes falling 
on the peasant classes as such, and of all survivals of serfdom. 

In conclusion, the programme declares that the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party is ready to support every opposition and reform movement 
against the present social and political conditions in Russia. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. GLADSTONE 


‘* Be inspired with the belief that Life is a great and noble calling; not 
a mean and grovelling thing that we are to shuffle through as we can, but an 
elevated and lofty destiny.’’ 
W. E. G. 


[Note.—These Recollections were put together, at the request 
of a friend, at the time of Mr. Gladstone’s death, and are now 
published, with a few additions; in particular, an account by a 
by-stander of Mr. Gladstone’s first speech on the hustings at 
Newark. 

I have been enabled, by the kindness of two friends intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Gladstone, to intersperse certain remini- 
scences, which owe their peculiar interest to the personal relations 
which called them forth. These contributions are distinguished 
by an asterisk, and by inverted commas. 

CHARLES S. ROUNDELL.| 


MR. GLADSTONE. 
May 19, 1898. 


When Arthur Stanley, late Dean of Westminster, in his first 
flush of University honours, went to visit his old private-school- 
master (the Rev. Mr. Rawson) near Liverpool, he reminded him 
of his old failure in. everything to do with arithmetic, and said 
that he had never improved in that since he left school. Mr. 
Rawson replied: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Gladstone was with me a few years 
before you; and, when he was with me, he also was a bad hand 
at sums.” 

* “With regard to his early want of turn for arithmetic’ 
(says one of the friends to whom I am indebted for several con- 
tributions of great interest), ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone told me that this was 
the case until he got into the higher mathematics, which interested 
him. He added (though no one who knew his work agreed with 
him) that he was always slow at casting up figures.” 
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As an instance of Mr. Gladstone’s power of concentration, and 
subsequently acquired quickness at figures, I remember, in my 
first Parliament, when I was moving a resolution for the abolition 
of religious tests in the case of the headships of colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge, I had occasion to quote figures showing the large 
preponderance of the lay element among the tutors of some of the 
most distinguished colleges; and I summed them up by giving 
the percentage. In less than a minute, Mr. Gladstone turned 
round towards where I was standing, and called out ‘‘ 87 per cent.”’ 
—or whatever it might have been, thus correcting a slight error 
which I had made. On another occasion, when, after dinner, the 
figures of the miles run day by day on a somewhat remarkable 
voyage home by Sir J. Pender from New York had been quoted, 
Mr. Gladstone almost immediately remarked : ‘‘ That is an average 
of 174 knots.”’ 


To him figures were as living realities. 


* “His perhaps unique gift of making statistics not only 
interesting, but instinct with life and colour, is to be explained by 
the fact that to his mind the figures he dealt with in his Budgets 
represented living realities. He once told me that when, in the 
years of great prosperity, he came in his Budget speech to the 
figures which represented the growing well-being of the working 
people, it was all he could do not to break down with emotion.” 

In the summer of 1865, when the election for the University of 
Oxford, at which he, its most distinguished member, was rejected 
(as Peel had been rejected before him), was near at hand, he, with 
Mrs. Gladstone, one hot day in June drove down to Dulwich 
College, to attend the annual luncheon given to the President 
and Fellows of the Royal Academy. I drove back with him 
and Mrs. Gladstone to London. I shall never forget what he 
said about the heat of that fine summer day. ‘‘I rejoice in the 
heat. It means cheap bread for the working man.’’ He pro- 
ceeded to tell me that sunshine made all the difference to him in 
his power of work; that in 1860, which was an abnormally wet 
and sunless summer, he was not up to work as usual. 


Earliest Speeches. 


I am able to give the following interesting account of Mr. 
Gladstone’s first speech on the hustings at Newark in 1832, as it 
was narrated to me by a bystander, Mr. John Hawkins, one of 
my most valued constituents when I was member for Grantham. 

Mr. Hawkins, then a boy of twelve or thirteen, stood upon the 
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stones in front of the hustings. The first to speak was the Whig 
candidate, Serjeant Wilde, afterwards Lord Chancellor Truro, a 
practised speaker, with a charming voice and captivating manner. 
He made a telling speech, much to the liking of his audience, who, 
being under a “‘ scot and lot franchise,’’ resented the ‘‘ May I not 
do what I will with my own?”’ principles of the ducal owner of 
this borough. 

Then upstood Mr. Gladstone, fresh from college, the nominee 
of the Duke of Newcastle, a tall, pale young man, who, with a 
composed, earnest countenance, and—what was remarkable—with- 
out pause for the fitting word, in the course of an hour’s speech, 
in the face of a hostile audience, took Serjeant Wilde’s speech 
subject by subject, and tore it to pieces. It was, Mr. Hawkins 
said, as if he had placed within the pigeon-holes of his mind the 
various items of his antagonist’s address. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech was not at all in his later manner; it was 
devoid of fire and rhetoric, measured, cool, and calm. 

When the proceedings were over, Serjeant Wilde remarked to 
my informant’s father, who had been upon the hustings: ‘‘ Mark 
my words; there’s a great future before that young man.”’ 

The occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s first speech in the House of 
Commons (June 3, 1833) was an attack by Lord Howick on the 
manager of John Gladstone’s Demerara estates, whom he 
denounced as ‘‘ the murderer of slaves.”’ 

* ‘*Spoke my first time’’—he records in his Diary—‘ for 
fifty minutes. The House heard me very kindly, and my friends 
were satisfied.”’ 

The speech, Mr. Morley says, was an uncommon success. 
Lord Stanley, the Minister mainly concerned, congratulated him 
with more than conventional compliments. ‘‘I never listened,’ 
he said, ‘‘ to any speech with greater pleasure. The member for 
Newark argued his case with a temper, an ability, and a fairness, 
which may well be cited as a good model to many older members 
of the House.’’ King William wrote to Lord Althorp: ‘‘ He 
rejoices that a young member has come forward in so promising a 
manner, as Viscount Althorp states Mr. W. E. Gladstone to have 
done.’’ (Morley’s Life, 1., 103.) 


Methodical Habits. 


A few years ago, we took our son, then a Harrow boy, by 
appointment to Hawarden to luncheon. I was anxious for him 
to have the life-long satisfaction of having seen this famous man 
while still in the full possession of his powers, in his home and 
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in his surroundings. With characteristic kindness, Mrs, Glad- 
stone showed him the library, Mr. Gladstone’s own room. She 
opened, | remember, one of the top drawers of his writing-table. 
There you saw his wonderful method—stamps, pennies, red tape 
—everything needed for frequent use was placed there with metho- 
dical neatness. So, as is well-known, was the marvellous arrange- 
ment of the nine thousand volumes of his library. And so, I have 
been told, it was with his multifarious and multitudinous papers. 
When, as Minister in London, he wanted a paper from Hawarden, 
he was able to give exact directions where to find it. On a chair 
was an oil-coloured portrait, which had been given him, of Dr. 
Dollinger, who, like Lord Acton, was one of his chosen friends 
of prodigious learning. We had pointed out to us a pile of letters 
to the Queen, such as Mr. Gladstone, as Leader of the House, had 
daily written during the session of Parliament. I asked him how 
many of these letters he thought he had written. He said, he 
supposed about two thousand. 


A Born Rhetorician. 


With Mr. Gladstone the line between talking and speaking was 
difficult to draw; the one would run into the other. When he was 
not the orator, he was the born rhetorician. Thus, when he was 
living in Harley Street, about the time of the Jingo fever in 
London, when his windows were broken and when he had been ill 
and cast down and depressed, his friend the late Bishop Jacobson 
of Chester called to see him one evening, and was persuaded to 
stay to dinner. It so happened that, as soon as dinner had begun, 
the name of Archbishop Laud was mentioned. Mr, Gladstone at 
once went off at a tangent, took up his parable, and discoursed on 
Laud, his life and character, all through dinner. It acted as a 
tonic; and Mr. Gladstone was himself again. It was as when it 
was said of Lord Macaulay, that he had ‘‘ spilt the reign of Queen 
Anne upon the breakfast table.’’ But Mr. Gladstone was unlike 
Lord Macaulay in one respect; he was incapable of ‘‘ brilliant 
flashes of silence.”’ 

One afternoon, as I was passing through St. James’s Square, 
he was about to enter the London Library. With his foot on the 
step, he talked with me for full ten minutes about Newman; and 
I remember his saying that, of all Newman’s books, that on the 
Arians was the best. 

Another time I had just called at his house (then in St. James’s 
Square), when I perceived him returning home through the 
Square. Again he talked with me on the doorstep; but this time 
the conversation took the form on his part of a vehement denun- 
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ciation of the iniquity of the Parnell Commission, with gestures, 
and in a voice, which resembled a speech. 

I will add a most characteristic illustration of this tendency of 
his to harangue. A few years ago, when Mr. Gladstone was laid up 
at Hawarden with a severe cold, about which people were some- 
what anxious, an intimate friend of his, who had been spending 
the previous two days at Hawarden, came on to visit us in 
Cheshire, Naturally, my first eager question was: ‘‘ How did you 
leave Mr, Gladstone?’’ ‘*‘Oh, very well’’—the answer came— 
‘* he made two speeches whilst I was with him.’’ In astonishment 
I asked for an explanation. The friend told me, with much 
humour, that on each of the two days that he had been at Hawar- 
den, Mr. Gladstone, sitting by his side, had made a regular 
speech, occupying about twenty minutes in the delivery, with all 
the eloquence and fire of a House of Commons speech, such as 
might and ought to have been taken down, word for word, by a 
reporter; the subject of the first being the Crimean War, and the 
part played in it by the Duke of Newcastle, the subject of the 
other being the Parnell Commission. 


As an Orator in the House of Commons. 


I heard Mr. Gladstone’s first great, and greatest, Budget 
Speech, in 1853, when the five hours during which he spoke seemed 
to me but two. I also heard, in 1894, the last speech which he 
ever delivered in the House of Commons, I was sitting almost 
immediately behind him; and little did I think, when he sat down, 
that his last words in the House of Commons had been spoken. 

Lord Cardwell used to say that Mr. Gladstone’s speeches fell 
under three heads—those which had been carefully prepared, those 
which had been only partly prepared, and those which were wholly 
unprepared; and that, of these three, the first and last were the 
best, the least good being those which had been partly prepared. 

Incomparably the greatest speech which I ever heard him 
deliver in the House of Commons was his speech on the second 
reading of the Oaths (Bradlaugh) Bill. He sounded depths, and 
reached heights of feeling, of a lofty religious strain, such as are 
rarely, if ever, touched upon in the House, and such as could only 
have been safely touched upon by him. 

* “T believe there is on record only one instance of Mr. Glad- 
stone losing the thread of his discourse, and coming to a stand- 
still in the middle of a speech. On this one occasion I happened 
to be in the Ladies’ Gallery ; but unfortunately, though I think the 
subject of debate was the Eastern Question, I cannot give the date. 

He was in the midst of an onslaught upon Mr. Disraeli’s policy, 
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and had concluded a fiery sentence with the words, hurled across 
the table—‘ The right hon. gentleman and his satellites ’—when 
he came to a dead pause, and looked around him like one be- 
wildered. The pause must have lasted a quarter of a minute, when 
Disraeli, who during the attack had sat in his usual impassive 
attitude, with bent head and arms folded, looked up, and leaning 
forward, said: ‘ Satellites?’, in a gently humorous, enquiring 
way, as one who would give the clue to an actor in difficulties. The 
House burst into laughter, in which Mr. Gladstone joined; and 
then he addressed to Disraeli some very cordial words, paying a 
tribute to his kindness of temper, and saying that the right hon. 
gentleman would acknowledge, as he did, that in all their political 
conflicts there had never been any personal ill-feeling between 
them. After which interlude, Mr. Gladstone took up his parable 
again with renewed vigour.” 


Nervous even in the House of Commons. 


* “T remember a conversation about public speaking, when he 
said that he never entirely lost nervousness on getting upon his 
legs; but that he was less nervous in the House of Commons than 
anywhere else. As an instance of his quick sense of the feeling 
of his audience, he told me that, when he got up to make his 
famous speech against the exemption of endowed charities from 
taxation, he felt so strongly that the whole House was hostile, 
that he was almost inclined to sit down again,”’ 


His sensitiveness to his surroundings. 


Mr. Gladstone’s sensitiveness to his surroundings is shown in 
the following remarkable account of a well-known incident in his 
career. 

* “Many years ago,”’ writes a friend, ‘‘ probably about 1880, 
when on a visit to Hawarden, | was talking to Mr. Gladstone about 
the American Civil War, he told me a curious thing about his 
notorious speech at Newcastle, in which he used the expression 
that ‘ Jefferson Davies had made of the South a nation.’ Shortly 
before the speech, somebody had sent him a little book in which 
an account of his experiences in the Southern army was given by 
a Northerner who, happening to be a resident in the South when 
the war broke out, was forced to join the army in the field. He 
was a reluctant participator in the battle of Shiloh, which was a 
two days’ battle. He described how his Brigadier was severely 
wounded in the leg on the first day, and had to have his leg ampu- 
tated. Nevertheless, he was in the saddle leading his brigade on 
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the second day, with the natural result that he died of exhaustion. 
Mr. Gladstone, if I remember right, read the book on his journey 
to Newcastle; and this anecdote had much to do with his making 
the celebrated declaration. He thought that a people animated 
by such enthusiasm could not be conquered, and allowed himself 
to be carried away in giving expression to an unfortunate general- 
isation. He quite admitted that, in his position, it was very 
indiscreet to speak in such a way; and I did not gather that he 
was a favourer of the Southern cause. He took the book out of 
his library, and gave it me to read.”’ 


His Power of Work. 


One day, when I was walking away with the late Lord Aberdare 
from a sitting of the Aged Poor Commission, of which he was 
chairman, I remarked upon Mr. Chamberlain’s amazing nimble- 
ness of apprehension, and his power of work. Lord Aberdare 
replied: ‘‘ Yes, I quite agree; but Chamberlain cannot compare 
with Gladstone.”’ 

Years ago, when Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Goldwin Smith took to him the draft of a Bill which 
we had prepared for the abolition of religious tests at the Universi- 
ties. I remember Mr. Goldwin Smith telling me that, after several 
hours spent in going over the provisions of the Bill, Mr. Gladstone 
went away to attend a Cabinet Council. He returned, as Mr. 
Goldwin Smith said, as fresh as paint; whilst he himself, without 
the addition of a Cabinet Council, felt weary and worn. 

So, when Lord Thring was Parliamentary draftsman, and when 
he was submitting to Mr. GladStone the draft of a proposed Bill, 
in the midst of their work Mr. Gladstone was called off to attend 
a meeting of the Cabinet. On his return, he at once said: ‘‘ We 
were, I think, upon such and such a point,” referring accurately 
to the exact point at which he had broken off the discussion. 


His Power of Abstraction and Concentration. 


What distinguished Mr. Gladstone from other men was his 
wonderful power of abstraction, of concentration,—his intensity. 
One morning, when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, the late 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, Mr. Francis Palgrave (who had once 
been his private secretary), called to see him in Carlton House 
Terrace. He spent half an hour with him, talking about music. 
Mr. Gladstone then got up and said: ‘‘ This is most interesting, 
but I have to bring in my Budget this afternoon.”’ If I am not 
mistaken, on the afternoon of the day in 1893 when he was about 
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to introduce his great Home Rule Bill, another friend found Mr. 
Gladstone quietly reading Homer, or Scott. 

Once, as I have been told, at a dinner at Lord Granville’s, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s presence, Mr. Bright said that he never could 
sleep on the eve of making a speech. Mr. Gladstone remarked : 
“It would kill me, if I could not.’ Like the late Bishop Wilber- 
force, Mr. Gladstone could always compose himself to sleep as 
soon as he lay down. 

When making an electioneering progress through Wales, it 
was arranged that he should make short speeches at four or five 
Stations at which the train was to stop. I have been told by the 
friend who accompanied him that the process was as follows. Mr. 
Gladstone stipulated that he should be awakened just as the train 
was drawing into a stopping station. He then made his speech, 
and, as soon as the train began to move on, he lay down again, 
and at once fell asleep. 


The vigorous and perpetual progress of his mind. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith’s presentation of the draft Universities 
Tests Bill illustrates another point in Mr. Gladstone’s character. 
A day or two afterwards, Mr. Goldwin Smith was giving me an 
account of his embassage. He told me that all had gone smoothly 
until he came to the clause in which it was proposed to abolish the 
visitatorial powers of bishops over some of the colleges. Then, 
he said, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ Gladstone bounced, and I 
dropped the clause like a hot potato.” 


The Xarxos Breakfast. 


In my younger days, he did me the honour of inviting me to 
his famous yadx«os breakfast one Thursday in Carlton House Ter- 
race, when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. The breakfast 
was for the purpose of determining what metal—copper or brass— 
the yadxos of Homer represented. It was an assemblage of 
scholars, metallurgists (such as Dr. Percy), literary and scientific 
men. Sir Austen Layard, who was one of the guests, and sitting 
on one side of Mr. Gladstone, chanced to speak of the ‘‘ authors ”’ 
of the Homeric poems. Mr. Gladstone was down upon him in an 
instant. With characteristic impetuosity, he clutched hold of Sir 
Austen’s arm and said: ‘‘ What do you call that ? ’’—meaning the 
unity of the authorship of the poems. 

I well remember that breakfast. As if he had had nothing else 
to do but to work at Homer for the last six months, this extra- 
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ordinary man showed the minutest knowledge of the poems, point- 
ing out shades of meaning and of special appositeness in Homer’s 
descriptions of land and sea-scape. 


His Testimony to Lord Hartington. 


In the early days of the 1880 Parliament, Mr. Gladstone went 
one evening from the House of Commons to dine at Lord Dal- 
housie’s, where there were to meet him four or five Parliamentary 
friends, one of whom was Mr. Fawcett. Mr. Fawcett told me 
afterwards that, in the course of conversation, some one suggested 
the resemblance, from a House of Commons point of view, between 
Lord Hartington and Lord Althorp; whereupon Mr. Gladstone 
broke in impetuously with the remark, that such resemblance was 
quite a mistake, that Lord Althorp was a poor speaker, whilst 
Lord Hartington had made the best debating speech (that on the 
evacuation of Candahar) that he had ever listened to. 

He had an immense opinion of Sir James Graham as an 
administrator. The soldier he liked most was Lord Hardinge. 
The Lord Chancellor whom he found most helpful was Lord 
Cranworth. This was said in the time of Lord Westbury. 


The labourer is worthy of his hire. 


* “Mr. Bright once said that he always felt ashamed of himself 
when he had to take his official salary. ‘‘ There I don’t a bit agree 
with you, Bright,’’ said Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘I had rather take my 
official money than anything I receive from land; for I know that 
I] have earned every penny of it.”’ 


His Conservative Instincts. 


A curious side of him was his innate conservative instincts. 

* ‘* His conservative instincts have often been noticed. They 
came out in many curious directions. He never approved of the 
closing of old town-churchyards, turning a deaf ear to all the un- 
answerable sanitary arguments on the other side. His reverent 
sentiment, partly historical, partly religious, for ancient laws and 
customs, for the throne and the aristocracy, reminded one of his 
Celtic blood, and was combined in a singular way with his passion 
for liberty, his deep sympathy with the ‘ toiling multitudes,’ and 
his democratic principles. No statesman has ever suffered politic- 
ally so much, or at all events so often and so long, at the hands of 
the House of Lords; and yet it was only at the end of his career, 
and with great reluctance, that he so much as contemplated any 
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changes in its constitutional position. He disliked the throwing 
open of Constitution Hill, the hoisting of a flag on the Victoria 
Tower during the sittings of the Houses of Parliament, and even 
the setting up of a telephone at Hawarden Castle; the first, because 
he thought it disrespectful to the Crown, the others, from sheer 
dislike of a new-fangled thing. And, though deeply touched by 
the family present to Mrs. Gladstone and himself, on the occasion 
of their golden wedding, of a porch at the front door of the Castle, 
he always maintained a sneaking preference for the old ramshackle 
makeshift concern which it replaced.”’ 
The Revised Version. 

This strong conservative leaning also showed itself in his view 
of the Revised Version of the Old and New Testaments. 

* “He read the Revised Version of the New Testament with 
great interest when it first came out, and was very severe upon it. 
For some reason or other, he held cheap all that had been done in 
recent years in the collation of the different texts, and considered 
that the choice made amongst them by the Revisers was little better 
than arbitrary. The intolerance of the Revisers in favour of 
synonyms offended him. He would quote, for instance, with 
strong disapproval the passage in which ‘ mercy’ is made to do 
duty twice over, instead of ‘ compassion’ and ‘ pity’: ‘ Shouldest 
not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as 
I had pity on thee?’ 

‘“‘] fought its battles, and said of his reverence for the Old 
Version: ‘ Really you speak of it as if it had come straight down 
from heaven.’ To which he replied: ‘It came a great deal 
straighter than this one.’ As to the new version of the Old Testa- 
ment, I never could persuade him to study it at all; and he had 
no patience with me for saying that the Psalms were a great 
improvement on the Prayer Book version, which he was passion- 
ately fond of. | He was especially down upon me for saying: 
‘Surely the Prayer Book version is a paraphrase.’ In fact, he 
would not even allow that the Revised Version was terser than that 
of the Prayer Book, until I proved it by counting the words in 
each. He bade me count the syllables; and, before I had gone 
far, I easily proved my point. 

‘‘His chief indignation, however, was directed against the 
notion of the Revised Version superseding the Old. He was quite 
willing to welcome it as a useful book of reference, but not as 
having any authority whatever. 

‘**Once he heard a preacher in church innocently alluding to it 
as ‘our Revised Version.’ He said it was all he could do not to 
rise up and thunder at him: ‘ Whose Revised Version?’ ”’ 
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His wish to retire from public life in 1881. 


* **Mr. Morley does not mention in his Life one notable occa- 
sion when Mr. Gladstone was bent upon an early retirement from 
his political leadership. It was in November, 1881. From a 
private journal of that period I take the following extracts :— 

An intimate friend had talks with Mr. Gladstone about his 
resignation, which he is very seriously contemplating next Easter, 
on the strength of having carried out all the great matters of 
foreign policy that he took office to do. . . . He began by saying 
that resigning the Chancellorship of the Exchequer would have 
the great drawback of binding him in a manner to remain on as 
Prime Minister for an indefinite time. . . . All the special reasons 
which justified his taking office were at an end—the Berlin Treaty 
carried out, Afghanistan evacuated, Transvaal settled, Finance put 
on a satisfactory basis. Two matters that had since arisen no 
doubt still required his care: the state of Ireland, and Parliamen- 
tary obstruction. But these were, he trusted, in a hopeful way 
of being settled. 

He never liked the tone even of Sir R. Peel when he used to 
complain of the severity of the public service, which in his opinion 
was fairly requited, and not heavier than duty called for. At the 
same time, he considered that, after fifty years of public service, it 
was not well to be obliged to work on with the intensity which 
office now entailed, nor . . . to look forward to end one’s days in 
the contentions necessarily entailed by the office of Prime Minister. 

He said it was only fair to Lords Granville and Hartington, 
who had led the Party through difficult and disagreeable times. 
The friend with whom he was conversing acknowledged the force 
of all this, but represented the practical impossibility : ‘ While he 
retained his full powers, the country would not allow him to resign, 
and nobody else could lead.’ 

He spoke of the effects of old age; said he was constantly 
reminded of Cobden’s remark about Lord Palmerston, that with age 
authority was apt to increase, as powers of judgment decreased ; 
and quoted the Duke of Wellington as another instance of harm 
done by an old man. Nevertheless, he was obliged to confess that 
he had stood the hard work of the last session without harm, and 
was in perfect force, and better than he had been. He spoke of a 
former time when he could not sleep on one side without disquiet 
and bad dreams; but he was now quite free from that. 

He tried to make out that Ireland might be quiet, and the 
regulation of the business of the House all settled by Easter. 
Within this very month he has given the friend to read an able 
and exhaustive paper (such as might furnish matter for a three 
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hours’ speech) on Local Government, for the guidance of Mr. 
Dodson (the then President of the Poor Law Board). The talk 
ended by his saying he would consult Lord Granville. 

The impression the friend gathered from the whole conversa- 
tion was, that the thought of retirement was not so much prompted 
by the personal longing for it (though without doubt it is a vision 
which refreshes him to turn to), as by conscientious scruples with 
regard to Lords Granville and Hartington, and by his own con- 
viction against old men going on at politics till they drop. He 
hates making himself the exception. 

The upshot seems . . . that he will find it impossible to retire 
before there is some indication of serious overstrain, either mental 
or bodily . . . that the only feasible course, supposing his powers 
anything like what they are at present, would be by taking a 
peerage . . . that unless he should be in real danger of breaking 
down, it could not be right for him to leave the helm in the present 
state of politics. 

In the course of the conversation, he was speaking of the up- 
hill work for an old man of taking up new constructive measures. 
The friend said: ‘ But after bringing through the great Land Bill 
for Ireland this year, do you really feel incapable of another con- 
structive measure?’ He said: ‘No, I don’t say that; but there 


is a growing reluctance which means something. 


Last years in the House of Commons. 


I sat in the House of Commons for eight sessions with Mr. 
Gladstone, in two Parliaments, in both of which he was Prime 
Minister; and never once during the whole of that time did I ever 
see him taken at a disadvantage, as regards either the forms of 
the House, or past precedents, or in any other way. And this, 
notwithstanding that, in the Parliament of 1880-85, he had Sir 
Stafford Northcote sitting opposite to him, who, next to Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, was a master of Parliamentary lore. So far from 
being at fault, Mr. Gladstone would bring to bear a wealth of pre- 
cedent and illustration, based upon his unmatchable experience, 
and issuing fresh from his memory, as if he had been preparing 
himself for the encounter that morning. 

Nothing struck me more, when I first became a member of the 
House, than the marvellous patience habitually exhibited under 
the most trying circumstances, and towards the greatest bores, by 
its most eminent members, by Sir Stafford Northcote as well as by 
Mr. Gladstone. Of the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone him- 
self said: ‘‘It is a school of temper. It is also a school of 
patience,”’ 
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His old-world courtesy is a household word. There was also 
his noble generosity, as when he went out of his way to pay a 
deserved compliment to Mr. Austen Chamberlain after a success- 
ful first speech in the House. Then there was in this old man a 
never-failing dignity, reaching to majestic proportions, a dignity 
reaching up to and embodying the very dignity of the 
House of Commons itself. When he rose to his feet, there 
was a visible hush throughout the House. Questions addressed 
to the Leader of the House always come after the questions to the 
other Ministers. No sooner was the first question addressed to 
Mr. Gladstone, than, the moment he rose, every face was turned 
towards him; heads in the Strangers’ Gallery could be seen craning 
forward to see and hear him. 

This was an every-day occurrence. But, if it were one of those 
rare occasions when, on some great issue, the House of Commons 
is seen at its best, and Mr. Gladstone was seen at his best, then 
there was the spectacle of the crowded House—itself an imposing 
sight—and then there was this great figure, waxing larger and 
larger and larger, until his presence seemed to fill the House, and 
make it his own. 

After Mr. Gladstone’s last speech in March, 1894, the House of 
Commons never seemed the same. The glory of the House had 
departed. 


Last Days. 


* **T was with Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone at Bournemouth the 
last Sunday that he was at all like himself. He went to service 
with me at a quiet little church in the woods, where we were able 
to avoid crowds, and was much put out by some of the Psalms for 
the day being omitted. At luncheon I asked him if he liked the 
Benedicite. He first corrected me for pronouncing the word with 
the long ‘i,’ and said: ‘ If you wish to pronounce it as it probably 
was pronounced, you should pronounce it as in Italian; if not, you 
should pronounce it with the ‘“‘i”’ short.” Then, in reply to my 
question, he answered: ‘I like it because of the great testimony it 
bears to the existence of a Creator of all things—a truth not known 
to the ancients.’ I expressed surprise, and asked if it was really 
unknown to the Greeks. He said: ‘ They had some vague notion 
of a First Cause, but none of a Personal Creator.’ Then, kindling 
with his subject in his old style, and fixing his eye, which for the 
moment had almost its former fire, on one of the party, he went 
on with increasing fervour: ‘ Marvellous! that a small despised 
people, with no special gifts of intellect, should have grasped two 
fundamental ideas, unknown to the Greeks, unknown to the 
Romans—the sense of sin, and the belief in a Divine Maker of all 
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things. O wonderful! ‘In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.’ After this outburst of feeling, which carried one 
back to the days of his prime, he collapsed again into the broken 
and pain-stricken old man.”’ 

““In the winter of 1897, towards the close of his life, music 
softly played was the greatest comfort to him. A friend, who 
played constantly to him at the Chateau de Thorenc, says: ‘ It 
was one of the most impressive and pathetic sights, to witness the 
quiet figure with the head thrown back on the sofa in the darkening 
twilight. He listened intently, sometimes dozing, sometimes mur- 
muring: ‘‘ Beautiful. Beautiful—again, if you please.”’ And 
then, as seven o’clock approached, the hour which brought the visit 
of the doctor, the unfailing request: ‘‘ A Hymn to close, if you 
please,’’ sometimes: ‘‘ Days and Moments Quickly Flying, if you 
have no objection.’’’ The player has a lasting memory of those 
quiet hours spent alone with Mr. Gladstone, which nothing can 
ever take away.”’ 


In the closing days of this great Christian statesman’s life, his 
entreaty to his friends was for the prayer: ‘‘ Loose him and let 
him go.”’ 

‘* For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. 


“‘T have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith. 
‘* Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness,”’ 





A LEVANTINE MESSIAH 


ALONICA is a town which creates in the traveller a singular 
G jintusion of isolation. It has an atmosphere all its own, which 
surrounds it more effectually than its lofty bastions and _ its 
medieval walls. The stranger awakens on the day after his arrival, 
to wonder by what miracle he came. Approach is by sea; and an 
intolerable obsession of loneliness overtakes you. What has this 
cramped town, with its narrow streets, its sordid life, its dingy 
commercialism, to do with the Greek waters of the day before, with 
the fairy gulf of Volo, the home of the Argonauts, or the towering 
presence of Olympus? Approach it from land, and the same in- 
congruity puzzles and bewilders. Behind you lie the Macedonian 
Alps, and the valley of the Vardar with its simple villages, its 
rocky cafions, its primitive peasants, the long panorama of un- 
spoiled mountains and idyllic dales, through which your train 
meandered as it brought you from Europe and Uskub. You are 
in another world, where men in the costume of a medieval Ghetto 
buy and sell by telegraph. In this meeting point of many races, 
each stock seems to have abandoned its ideals, its morals, its dis- 
tinction; and the town, for all the picturesqueness of its architec- 
ture and its monuments, talks a lingua franca of materialism, a 
patois of nasty pleasures and petty gains. 

And yet Salonica has a racial character which is lacking in other 
Levantine sea-ports. The Greeks, elsewhere so conspicuous, are 
unobtrusive here. The commerce of the place is in other hands; 
and their tongue is not the current language of the streets. The 
Turks, rulers and overlords though they are, seem strangers in the 
place, save among the ruins of the upper citadel, where they tone 
their life into accord with decay. For Salonica is that unique thing 
in the modern world, a great town where the Jews form a decided 
majority of the population. They are the children of the exiles 
whom Ferdinand and Isabella drove from Spain; and, in the un- 
changing world of the East, they have preserved language and 
costumes and habits. Their mangled, distorted Spanish is still the 
speech of the bazaars; and the men still wear the long gabardine 
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and the flowing beard of the traditional Shylock. They 
are the real masters of Salonica. They control its com- 
merce, they own its land, they manage its Press; they create 
a certain public opinion which no Christian minority can defy with 
impunity. They have lost the secretive and furtive attitude which 
they assume elsewhere. They rule the streets. They are good 
men of their hands, and capable of holding their own, and even 
of paying off old scores, if there is talk of massacre or riot. The 
quays belong to them; and their Jewish porters and boatmen brook 
no competition from Bulgars or Albanians. 

But Salonica is even more Jewish than it seems. Your first 
impression, as you stroll through the bazaars, is that here, alone in 
the Levant, the Turk has taken to trade. You notice over even the 
more prosperous shops unwonted Moslem names. Here Hassan 
deals in boots from Paris, Chemal vends sewing-machines, and 
Abdul offers the curiosities of the place to European visitors, You 
enter, with a pleasant anticipation of courtly manners and a com- 
fortable lack of enterprise. But the familiar Jewish physiognomy 
greets you from behind the counter; and your Hassan proves 
himself as shrewd and shameless a bargainer as any Abraham or 
Joseph. In the office of the Vali, the same surprise awaits you. 
A certain enterprise and alertness, always hostile, always sus- 
picious, but unexpectedly intelligent, pervades the movements of 
the officials who ought to be Turks. For, in fact, rather more than 
half of the Moslem population of Salonica is Jewish by descent. 
They form a sect apart, equally abhorred by Israel and Islam. To 
the Jews, the Dounmé, as they are called, are simply renegades. 
To the Turks, they seem very doubtful acquisitions, For there 
has been no blending and confusion of blood; the Dounmé retain 
their sense of nationality, which is itself an offence against the 
spirit of Mohamedanism. They are organised in clans of their 
own; and it is said that they practice their Jewish rites in secret. 
Certain it is, that their chief concern is to maintain the purity of 
their race, as though they had some secret possession, some as 
yet unrealised inheritance which can descend only from Jewish 
father to Jewish son. They conform indeed to the external rites of 
the mosque. They enjoy the privileges of office and power which 
belong to the dominant religion. But nothing has weakened their 
original exclusiveness, or dimmed the memory of the great up- 
heaval amid which they deserted Judaism. They never inter- 
marry with Turks; and, such is their dread of an alliance with a 
Turkish family, that their children are commonly betrothed within 
the limits of the sect before they are born. The ceremony once 
performed, there is a ready answer to any Turkish suitor; and if 
by ill chance it should happen that the betrothed infants turn out 
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to be of the same sex, a fresh arrangement is hastily made. For 
more than two centuries now, they have handed down the tradition 
of their Levantine Messiah; and their fidelity strikes the one incon- 
gruous note in the drab commonplace of the town. They date 
from a superb outburst of faith which shook all the Ghettos of 
Europe and the East; and a singular irony of history has main- 
tained them as its witnesses and victims, renegadoes in their 
loyalty, idealists in Salonica. 


The Annus Mirabilis was a time of wonder and expectation in 
Turkey, as in Europe. It was an age of movement and adventure. 
In the intervals of the war with Austria and the heroic siege of 
Candia, a pretender claimed the Turkish throne, and a Mahdi arose 
in Kurdistan, Mankind was ripe for the end of Time. The Fifth 
Monarchy men expected the second Advent. Newton was busy 
with the Apocalypse; and Napier of Merchiston had invented loga- 
rithms, the better to trace out the meaning of the fatal numbers of 
Revelations. The very name of the year was big with significance ; 
and the divines of the Reformed countries read the number of the 
mystic Beast writ large in 1666. It was generally agreed that the 
time was one of special blessing for the Jews; and opinion was 
divided only as to whether they were to be converted in a body to 
Christianity, or restored to the Holy Land. There were omens 
enough, and rumours of great happenings. An eclipse of the 
moon set conjecture going in Turkey; and were there not also 
Dryden’s ‘‘ two dire comets which have scourged the town’? It 
seemed much to the point that a mysterious barque appeared upon 
the northern coast of Scotland with silken sails and cordage, 
manned by mariners who spoke no tongue but Hebrew. Still 
more definite were the rumours of the marching hosts of Israelites 
who were already on their way to the Land of Promise. They 
were always seen in the appropriate place—upon the banks of the 
River Sabbation; and opinions only differed as to exact locality 
of this sabbatic stream, not to mention a trivial dispute between 
two schools of thought, of which one held that the waters of the 
river dried up on the Sabbath day, while the other contended that 
it was only then that they flowed. But, while debate raged round 
the nature of the Sabbation, there was no ocular witness to deny 
the marching hosts. It would have been strange if no Messiah 
had arisen in the East to take advantage of this popular temper, 
which craved for deceit and courted imposture. Europe indeed 
had much commerce with the Levant; but as yet there was no 
import of alien civilisations and exotic enlightenment. Indeed, 
at this period the chief import from Europe into Turkey seems to 
have been spurious coins of silver-plated copper, of which whole 
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shiploads went from Amsterdam and London to Smyrna, bearing 
the ironical motto: Voluit hanc Asia mercem. It was a very 
simple world. 

The Man of Destiny proved to be a Spanish Jew named Sabatai 
Sevi, who was born in Smyrna about 1626. He was the son of a 
tradesman of the place, a commonplace respectable personage, 
well known to the European colony, who gained his living by 
acting as broker to an English merchant. It is, no doubt, to this 
accident that we are indebted for the spirited and circumstantial 
account which Rycaut gives of him in his History of the Ottoman 
Empire. Sir Paul Rycaut was one of the ablest men who ever 
represented England in Turkey; and his writings, which have 
fallen into an utterly undeserved oblivion, are a mine of informa- 
tion regarding the condition of Turkey in his day. He was consul 
in Smyrna between 1660 and 1677; he knew every detail of this 
curious movement of enthusiasm, and he describes it, if not with 
sympathy, at least with a good deal of humour.'! Sabatai was, 
from his early youth, a notable scholar and divine; and his 
favourite study was the Cabala. Long before he thought of declar- 
ing himself the Messiah, he seems to have been busied with inno- 
vations and schisms. He was, says Rycaut, ‘‘so cunning a 
Sophister, that he invented a new Doctrine in their Law, and drew 
to the profession of it so many Disciples as raised one day a tumult 
in the Synagogue.’’ For this he was banished the city, and 
sought refuge in Salonica, where he seems at once to have made 
partisans and acquired a degree of consideration which assisted 
his later professions. He was twice married and twice divorced; 
and there are some tales about these matrimonial adventures which 
stir the merriment of Rycaut, who had the genuine Restoration 
instinct for gaiety and scandal. After these mishaps, he undertook 
a pilgrimage among the dispersed Jewish colonies of the Levant, 
and at Alexandria he found a bride who, by one account, had 
shut herself up in a convent (sic), resolved to await the Messiah 
and to marry no other, though Rycaut says of her merely that she 
was a Pole or a German, “ her original and country not being very 
well known,”’ which is, after all, no uncommon case in the Levant. 
His pilgrimage ended at Jerusalem, where he found a certain 
Nathan, who undertook to play the réle of his prophet and fore- 
runner. Rycaut has little to say about this personage; but in the 
scanty records of time he fills at first a larger part than Sabatai 


1 His narrative was first written for John Evelyn, and was published anony- 
mously over the initials J. E., under the title 7ivee Great Jmpostors. It must 
have had a great success ; for it was pirated and incorporated without acknowledg- 
ment into a curious German history of the Anabaptists (//istoria denen Wider- 
taiffern). 
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himself. One suspects that Nathan was in reality the inspirer and 
contriver of the whole imposture, and the bolder spirit of the two. 
At Jerusalem, Nathan and Sabatai began their propaganda by 
abolishing all the fasts of the Jews, since ‘‘ the bridegroom being 
come, nothing but joy and triumph ought to dwell in their habita- 
tions.’’ But Nathan’s chief concern was to send out letters to all 
the Jews of Europe announcing the advent of the Messiah, and 
dwelling upon the graciousness and sanctity of this King of Kings 
‘“‘ who shall give us talons of iron to be worthy to stand under the 
shadow of his ass.’’ The letters arrived when the atmosphere of 
expectation had already raised the hopes of the Jews to a 
point where the fulfilment of prophecy seemed the only normal and 
inevitable sequel. There is some curious evidence of this excite- 
ment in a booklet issued in hot haste in 1666 from a Protestant 
press in Nurnberg.! The pious author, one Pastor Buchenroeder, 
explains, in a quaintly fulsome preface, that he was moved to write 
by the alarm of a certain knightly person in the town, who feared 
that even Christians might be led astray by the cult of the new 
Messiah ; but it is significant that he does not know Sabatai Sevi’s 
name, and reserves the vials of his wrath for the prophet Nathan. 
The organisation of the Messianic movement was apparently so 
complete, that news sheets, which the pastor refers to as the 
Messias-Zeitung, were periodically printed with the latest letters 
from the East; and he describes the Jews, in their eagerness to 
obtain them, leaping to and fro from their windows across the 
narrow streets of the Ghetto. The Christian world was puzzled 
and uncertain; and, while one half of it inclined to expect some 
great event, the other smiled, and prepared to make its profit from 
the amazingly unworldly attitude of the Jews. Buchenroeder has 
a message for both. He seeks to show the credulous that the 
omens cited by Nathan are not really a fulfilment of prophecy, 
while to the commercially-minded sceptics he administers a stern 
rebuke. It is to him a scandalous thing that Christians should 
lend their presses, and employ their capital, in distributing Mes- 
sianic newspapers which deny ‘‘ the one true and proper Messiah, 
Jesus Christ.’ And yet, even he must admit the temptation. 
Everywhere the Jews were preparing for the end of this world, and 
behaving much as Christians comported themselves towards the 
year 1000—-refusing their daughters in marriage, winding up their 
affairs, and declining to ply their trades as heretofore. He poses 
the casuistic problem: Whether a Christian might not avail him- 
self of this situation to buy Jewish gear cheaply; but happily 
' Eilende Messias Juden-Post: oder Griindliche Widerlegung des 


heutigen Gedichts von den neuerstandenen Messia der Juden und seines 
Propheten Nathans. 
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resolves it by pointing out that the Jews are “‘ strangers within our 
gates, and also our neighbours, whose goods we must not covet.”’ 
His manipulation of prophecy is less interesting; but, in refuting 
the Messias-Zeitung, he quotes or summarises some curious pas- 
sages which are much the best thing in his book, as Celsus is the 
better part of Origen. From these fragments, of which the first is 
dated August 1665, one can piece together the narrative which so 
moved the Jews that they sold their possessions and prepared for the 
pilgrimage to the East. 


‘* Suddenly and unlooked-for a vast concourse of people has appeared upon 
the confines of the desert ’’ (apparently the Sahara), ‘‘ as is supposed to the 
number of 8,o00 troops, each troop of from 100 to 1,000 men. These are 
the Ten Tribes of Israel; and they have for captain a holy leader who goes 
before them, and werks great miracles. He has the gift of tongues, and 
knows men’s hearts so soon as he sees their countenances. Whoever 
opposes this people is overcome. They have already taken towns innumer- 
able, and have put all that they found within them to the sword, save only 
the Israelites. No woman is to be seen in the camp of Israel. They have 
many horses ’’ (here the Pastor objects that the horse was a profane animal, 
patronised, not by Moses, but by Pharaoh), ‘‘ their tents are black and 
their appointments perfect. Fire and cloud are seen on the path of the 
marching Israelites; but, on the Sabbath, all trace of their camp disappears. 
They have been seen on the summit of a sandy hill, where, from a great 
hole, they dug out a brazen trumpet, which they will blow thrice, and, at the 
third blast, summon all the world to them. 


October brings more detailed news of Nathan’s movements. 
He is at Gaza (how unscriptural, remarks the Pastor, to seek refuge 
among the Philistines!) and has convinced the Rabbis by great 
signs and wonders, leading them to the grave of the prophet 
Zachariah, who was slain between the Temple and thealtar. Indeed, 
the prophet himself came forward, in the guise of a little old man 
carrying water and a pail, and immediately washed away their 
sins. The Turks, too, are much impressed with Nathan; and the 
Pashah of Gaza has kissed his hand. As for the Messiah, he is 
referred to only casually, as a young man of exemplary life whom 
Nathan has anointed King of Judea. Nathan proposes to go 
with the King himself to Constantinople, place himself before the 
Grand Turk in person, and demand from him the restitution of all 
Judea, which will certainly come to pass, and not only so, but the 
Grand Turk himself shall set the crown upon the head of the 
Messiah. 

So far Pastor Buchenroeder. Sir Paul Rycaut also gives this 
prophecy, but in more picturesque terms—he was not engaged on 
a controversial work. For nine months, it appears, the Messiah 
was to be hidden, and thereafter he was to appear before the Grand 
Signior and lead him in chains, 
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‘* Returning again mounted on a celestial Lyon with his bridle made of 
serpents with seven heads, accompanied with his brethren the Jews who 
inhabited on the other side of the River Sabation, he should be acknowledged 
for the sole monarch of the Universe; and then the Holy Temple should 
descend from Heaven, already built, framed and beautified, wherein they 
should offer sacrifices for ever.’’ 


Hitherto Sabatai Sevi had hardly appeared to the world in 
person or by name. He was known only in the Levant; 
and yet the ferment that followed his proclamation had gone 
so far, that it excited the alarm of a commonplace learned 
man in the heart of Germany. All Jewry was waiting 
for a Messiah; and it wanted only the confident assertion 
that he had appeared, to win the credence of the whole 
race. It was a time for penance and purification, but also 
for rejoicing. The illustrator of the pirated German version of 
Rycaut’s narrative gives us a lurid picture of the torments which 
the Jews inflicted on themselves to prepare for the grand consum- 
mation. He shows us their bodies buried to the neck in the earth; 
others roll naked in snow, some scourge themselves, some prick 
themselves with thorns, while a few pour molten wax on bleeding 
shoulders. In the Levant, trade was at a standstill for a year or 
more, It must have been a golden age around the Mediterranean. 
Turkey was grown honest; and the Bazaars were silent. ‘* All 
business,’’ says Rycaut, who watched this strange madness from 
the Levant Company’s factory in Smyrna, 

‘“was laid aside, none worked, or opened shop, unless to clear his 
Warehouse of Merchandise at any Price: who had superfluity in Household 
stuffe, sold it for what he could; but yet not to Jewes, for they were inter- 
dicted from Bargaines or Sales, on the pain of Excommunication, Pecuniary 
Mulcts, or Corporal Punishments; for all business and Imployment was 
esteemed the Test and Touchstone of their Faith. It being a general tenent 
that in the dayes that The Messiah appears, the Jewes shall become Masters 


of the Estates and Inheritance of Infidels, Until when they are to content 
themselves with Matters only necessary to maintain and support Life.’’ 


At Salonica, where the entire community embraced the new 
doctrine, a common table was established, and four hundred poor 
Jews were maintained at the cost of their richer brethren. So 
scrupulous were they all to observe every minute detail of the Law, 
that, in obedience to the command to increase and multiply, some 
six or seven hundred couples of children under ten are said to have 
been married. 

At this stage the Messiah returned in triumph from Jerusalem 
to his native town of Smyrna. He found a party already waiting 
to receive him, only anxious to wipe out the stain of his earlier ill- 
treatment. Only the Chief Rabbi dared to oppose Sabatai, with 
the result that, after a public dispute, there was a tumult in the 
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streets, and the secular arm was called in. But the Cadi ‘‘ swal- 
lowed money on both sides, according to the custome of the 
Turkes,’’ as Rycaut feelingly remarks; and the Rabbi was de- 
posed, and replaced by a creature of Sabatai. The people of Israel 
were now definitely organised, and the kingdom created. Such 
opposition and scepticism as still remained were forced to keep 
silence; and any unfortunate unbeliever who dared to express 
dissent was haled before the Turks on some imaginary charge, 
supported by false witnesses. The Jewish community accepted as 
its rulers twelve ‘‘ princes’’ nominated by Sabatai, who were to 
govern the march of the elect to Palestine, and each of them was 
required to personate some Jewish hero—David, Solomon, or 
Jehoiachim. Rycaut remarks of the twelve staid merchants who 
were lured into this extravagance, that they were ‘* men well known 
at Smyrna, who never (God knows) had ambition to aspire to the 
title of Princes.’’ But indeed, from first to last, this whole move- 
ment was not a vagary of the young, the dreamers, and the enthu- 
siasts, but a national impulse and obsession which seized the entire 
Jewish race, and in which the staid and the commonplace shared 
with a consistency that gained force from their very limitations. 
They were not so much idealists realising a visionary common- 
wealth, as shrewd men of business engaging in a speculation which 
promised them riches and power. Sabatai had now boldly pro- 
claimed himself ‘‘the only and first-born Son of God, Sabatai 
Sevi, the Messiah and Saviour of Israel.’? Every day was ‘*‘ a new 
moon ”’; the whole wealthy community of Smyrna abandoned itself 
toa sort of perpetual pageant, and, as Rycaut puts it, ‘‘ no Comedy 
could equal the mock shewes they represented.’’ Sabatai went 
about from marriage feast to circumcision banquet; and in his path 
the streets were strewn with carpets, which he removed with a 
sedulous humility. In this whirl of excitement and exaltation, the 
miraculous was not long wanting. Even children foamed at the 
mouth, while strange voices proceeded from them—“ effects,’’ says 
Rycaut, ‘‘ of Diabolical delusions, as the Jewes themselves since 
have confessed unto me.”’ 

There came a stage when the people demanded a sign and a 
miracle; and Rycaut, who was one of the original members of the 
Royal Society, relates it with some critical interest. Sabatai went 
before the Turkish Cadi on one occasion, to voice certain 
grievances of the Jews. The audience chamber was small; but a 
vast concourse of his partisans thronged the courtyard and the 
doorway. Suddenly it was given out that a pillar of fire had 
appeared between Sabatai and the judgment seat. The rumour 
ran through the courtyard, and surged back into the chamber ; and 
such were the excitement and the credulity of Sabatai’s partisans, 
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that none who were actually in the room dared to doubt what so 
many tongues repeated. Again it was felt that, if Sabatai were the 
Messiah, it was proper that Elias should appear in the flesh. It 
was the ordinary practice of the Jews at all circumcisions to leave a 
vacant chair for Elias. At one of these festivals at which Sabatai 
was present, he solemnly bade the parents wait. After half an 
hour of silence, he commanded them to proceed; and, when he 
afterwards explained that he had been waiting for Elias to take 
his seat, there was no one to doubt that the Prophet had been 
visibly present. After this, Elias was constantly seen, sometimes 
in his own person, but more often disguised as a venerable Turk. 
It even became a usual practice to leave the windows of all guest- 
chambers open for Elias, and a plate of meat upon the table; and 
it usually happened that the meat had disappeared before the morn- 
ing. It must have been a golden age for the cats of Smyrna. 

The time was now come when, in accordance with Nathan’s pre- 
dictions, the Messiah should go to Constantinople to lead the Grand 
Turk in chains. Sabatai set out privily in a sailing vessel; but 
multitudes of his partisans travelled overland to meet him in the 
capital, where the local Jewish community expected him with un- 
concealed excitement. And now, for the first time, some rumour 
of what was happening reached the Grand Vizier, a capable 
statesman named Keuprili, who was then on the point of starting 
for Crete to urge on the siege of Candia. The Sultan (Mahomed 
IV.) had his court in Adrianople; and, though the Turks regarded 
the Messianic movement with a certain tolerant contempt, it seemed 
risky to leave Sabatai at large in the capital when neither Sultan 
nor Vizier was present. The Messiah was accordingly arrested 
on his landing, and thrown into prison, Nothing could have suited 
his purpose better. Here was an immediate fulfilment of the pre- 
diction that he was to be hidden for nine months before his 
final triumph. While he lay in the stocks in a loathsome dungeon, 
the chief members of the Jewish community paid him elaborate 
visits of ceremony, and stood silent before him for long hours 
together, in attitudes of the profoundest adoration. Two months 
later, when the Vizier actually left for Candia, Sabatai was re- 
moved from Constantinople to a more wholesome castle at Abydos 
on the Dardanelles. And this again confirmed the hopes of the 
Jews; for it seemed to imply that the Turks both dreaded and 
honoured their prisoner. Clearly they feared a riot if he remained 
in the capital; and yet they used him with a new leniency. They 
have, as a rule, a shorter way with disturbers of the peace. The 
inference that Sabatai was reserved for some high destiny seemed 
obvious. At Abydos he reached the height of his power. Pilgrims 
from Poland, Germany, Venice, and Amsterdam were now arriv- 
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ing by hundreds daily. They had sold their possessions. They 
had journeyed over Europe to earn the Messiah’s blessing. Their 
one thought was to await the imminent moment when the march 
to the Holy Land should begin. All the enthusiasm of Jewry was 
camped around the lonely tower by the Dardanelles; and, after cen- 
turies of persecution and passionate expectation, the predestined 
hour seemed at last to have struck. It must have been a scene of 
burdensome pathos and intolerable exaltation. But our records 
tell us little of the feelings of the Jews. We are only able to catch 
a glimpse of Greeks and Turks in their habitual attitudes. The 
pilgrims were treated with unwonted consideration; for they 
brought a rich harvest to this abandoned spot. The Greeks doubled 
the price of food and lodging, and grew rich by catering for the 
multitude camped in the fields. The Turks imposed a tariff on the 
visitors to Sabatai; and all day long fees of five or ten dollars 
poured into the palm of the tolerant Governor of the place. 

The Turkish Governor of Abydos would have been very well 
pleased if this profitable comedy had lasted for ever. He took 
care to make no report; and, evidently, the modern system of 
espionage was not yet invented, for no whisper of the new develop- 
ments reached the Sultan’s court—a leniency which served, as 
Rycaut conjectures, ‘‘ as a farther argument to ensnare this poor 
people in the belief of their Messiah.’’ From his prison, Sabatai 
dictated a new form of worship, which was immediately adopted 
in all the synagogues, now decorated throughout the Levant with 
the letters ‘‘ S.S.,’’ emblazoned in gold within a crown. A special 
ritual was appointed for the day of Sabatai’s nativity, and he was 
proclaimed ‘‘the High King above all Kings of the Earth’”’; 
while an indulgence was promised to all who should pray at the 
grave of his mother. Miracles too were rife; but indeed Rycaut 
is right when he says, that the greatest wonder of all was that 
the Turks did not blackmail or massacre the entire Jewish race 
within their dominions. 

But, as it turned out, the real danger came from within the 
Jewish camp itself. Among the pilgrims from Poland, there 
arrived a certain Nehemiah Cohen, a Rabbi whose ambitions were 
as unbounded as his sanctity. He came, outwardly deferential ; 
but there were reserves in his homage. He felt that Sabatai had 
stolen a march upon him, and been too forward in claiming a 
dignity to which he himself had pretensions. But he was ready to 
propose a compromise. Tradition taught, he said, that there 
should be two Messiahs, the one Ben Ephraim, who should come 
first and endure poverty and contempt, the other Ben David, who 
should be the great and triumphant deliverer of Israel. He was 
willing to concede the position of Ben David to Sabatai; but for 
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himself he could not renounce his right to the thankless réle of Ben 
Ephraim. It seemed a handsome offer; and Sabatai was at first 
inclined to accept it. But, as the negotiations proceeded, Nehe- 
miah complained with some bitterness that Sabatai had been too 
hasty in declaring himself, and urged that, as his part of the 
despised Messiah was clearly no agreeable sinecure, Sabatai 
should retire for a season, and regularise matters by allowing Ben 
Ephraim to be for a while the protagonist of the movement. The 
general feeling was that this proposal was suspicious; and there 
was no great demand for an official precursor at a moment when 
the real pretender seemed within reach of his final triumph. 
Nehemiah and Sabatai came to words; and the intruder was pre- 
sently banished from the camp as a pestilent unbeliever. Sore and 
angry, Nehemiah determined on revenge. To Adrianople was a 
short journey; and there he denounced Sabatai as a rebel against 
the Sultan, and a disturber of the peace. 

This was the first news that the Imperial Court had had of the 
Messiah; and, as no one at headquarters shared in the stream of 
dollars which poured into the pockets of the provincial authorities 
at Abydos, a messenger was despatched in hot haste to carry 
Sabatai before the Sultan. The Jews had now reached what 
Rycaut calls ‘‘ the vertical point of all their hopes.’’ Thus far the 
prophecies of Nathan had been fulfilled to the letter. The army 
of pilgrims looked now for the great consummation, and expected 
that Sabatai would return without delay, mounted upon his 
‘* celestial Lyon ’’ and leading the Grand Signior in chains, That 
unfortunate pretender was hurried post-haste to Adrianople, and 
ushered, dusty and overwrought, into the presence of the Sultan. 
Rycaut wonders that he should have lost his nerve; but I, who 
once rode across Thessaly a prisoner on a Turkish charger, amid 
a clattering escort of Anatolian troopers, can understand the poor 
man’s breakdown. When he was brought into court, he had 
forgotten all his Turkish—a sad declension for a prophet who 
possessed the gift of tongues. The Sultan, in a merry vein, called 
out for an immediate miracle, and suggested that Sabatai should 
expose his naked person to the shafts of the picked archers of the 
guard. At this, the Messiah’s courage vanished, and he stam- 
mered through his interpreter that he was no more than ‘‘an 
ordinary Rabbi and a poor Jew as others were.”’ It was the 
moment for severity. The Sultan thundered out a reminder that 
Sabatai had proclaimed himself King of Palestine, which is a 
sandjak of the Ottoman Empire. As punishment for this open 
act of rebellion, the Sultan suggested that Sabatai should be 
impaled on a stake in the palace courtyard, or else embrace Islam 
on the spot. His final danger restored the pretender’s presence of 
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mind. With a graceful reverence he declared that he had long 
been waiting for a suitable opportunity to profess the only true 
faith, and that he felt honoured that he was enabled to do so for 
the first time in the presence of the Grand Signior himself. 

The comedy of faith was not yet ended. The Jews, roused to 
the pitch of expectation, refused to believe the news from Adrian- 
ople. It was given out that Sabatai’s spirit and body had been 
caught up into heaven, and only his shadow bowed down in the 
mosque—as Helen’s shadow had played the wanton in Troy. The 
rites he had prescribed were still practised in the synagogues, the 
initials ‘‘S.S.’’ still blazed on their walls, and only a threat of 
excommunication from the chief Rabbis in Constantinople availed 
to extinguish the heresy. As for Sabatai himself, he was now a 
chamberlain in the Sultan’s seraglio, proud to receive religious 
instruction from the favourite court-preacher, a certain Vanni 
Effendi. The character of Vanni looms dimly through the sombre 
pages of Von Hammer’s History. He seems to have been the 
Power behind the Throne, an eager proselytiser filled with the 
same Pan-Islamic dreams which flourish to-day under Izzet Bey in 
Yildiz Palace. His policy was, to convert the Jews and Greeks 
by force or fraud. Sabatai became his chosen instrument; and 
the Dounmé of Salonica and Adrianople are the descendants of the 
loyal adherents who followed their Messiah, even in his perver- 
sion. But Sabatai had not renounced his ambitions with his creed. 
He still claimed Godhead in secrecy; and the Dounmé, for all 
their outward conformity to Islam, expected his return as Mahdi 
or Messiah. Some hint of this reached the Turks at last; and, ten 
years after the Annus Mirabilis, Sabatai died an exile in Albania. 
His spirit still lives in Salonica; and his dream of a Kingdom of 
God leavens the materialism of that dismal city. 

It is a story with many morals. It was a safe, if somewhat un- 
imaginative lesson which Rycaut’s German translator drew when 
he closed his pirated version with this moral couplet :— 


“ Ach Christen! irrt euch nicht! Lasst Narren Narren seyn ; 
Lasst Juden diese Welt : Ihr solt zum Himmel ein.” 


Perhaps this orthodox rhymster is right. The Messianic 
dream, by its very definiteness and its hardness of outline, does 
belong to ‘‘this world.’ But the persistence of this ideal, un- 
changed and unmodified by all the influences of commerce and 
Western civilisation, amid the persecutions and degradations of 
Ghetto life, is assuredly one of the most amazing facts in the 
spiritual history of mankind. 


Hi. N. BRAILSFORD 
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WATTS AND NATIONAL ART 


HIS winter’s exhibition at Burlington House commemorates, 
se richly, if by no means completely, represents, the life 
and work of a great Englishman. To pass through these gal- 
leries, glowing with designs of marvellous variety, energy, and 
grandeur, and to realise that all this, and much more, is the 
work of a single mind and hand achieving victory against every 
adverse condition, is to feel one’s faith and hope in our race 
enhanced, to understand that something has been added to us 
that we had not before. We come away with something of that 
expansion and exhilaration which a reading of Milton gives us: 
the consciousness of an ideal world imagined and portrayed, with 
power that brings it near to us, by a voice speaking our own 
tongue, a voice from the heart of our own nation. 

Watts alone has been able to realise the dream of Reynolds, 
the dream of a heroic style in English painting: not with all the 
fulness and splendour of the great Italians, indeed, but fully 
enough to shine as a great example and point the way to others. 

Those who be-little his achievement, or concentrate attention 
on his failures, are joining the forces which hindered and thwarted 
his endeavour, the forces which prevented just that completeness 
of success, the want of which they criticise. 

Watts was deeply conscious of the inadequacy of English art 
as an expression of the national character and mind. ‘‘ It cannot 
be doubted,’’ he wrote in 1863, ‘‘ that the English school of art, 
in many respects admirable, is deficient in elevation and majesty, 
qualities in which English literature is second to none.’’ He 
found ‘‘ gravity and nobility deficient in the English school, but 
not in the English character.’’ And again: ‘‘I think it nothing 
short of a phenomenon that English art should so little express 
the peculiar qualities of English character and history; the power 
and solid magnificence of English enterprise are almost entirely 
without corresponding expression in English art.’ If in this 
judgment he seems unjust to Reynolds, we must remember that 
he is thinking of imaginative work. He might have added, that 
the power and daring of imagination, which are conspicuous in 
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our poetry, and have been a main factor in the genius of our men 
of action, have been singularly absent from our painters’ work. 
The weakness of our school has even been a vapid softness and 
a pretty triviality. Puritanism, doubtless, is the underlying cause; 
for where an art is despised and eschewed by the serious spirits 
of a nation, it is bound to fall into petty ways. 

Watts consciously and resolutely set himself to express and 
represent in painting the qualities he found so lacking. He 
addressed himself to the task with a great faith which was never 
quenched. ‘I believe the love of beauty to be inherent in the 
human mind.’’ And to this faith was joined the largest and 
most liberal conception of what art is and can do. ‘‘ Art embraces 
the whole of those conditions which are to be represented to the 
mind through the medium of the eye.’’ His ideal artist was 
the man of the Renaissance, able in all the arts of design. Speak- 
ing of architecture, painting, and sculpture, he said: 

“] lament that the three branches should be called the three branches ; they 
were not considered as three branches formerly, but were combined in one, 
and were practised by one and the same man.” 

More than this, he claimed that art should be a serious interest 
to the community, and that artists should work on the assump- 
tion of such interest. ‘‘ I do not think that any artist paints his 
pictures for his brother artists only ; they are to be judged by men 
of intellect.’” He even went so far as strongly to advocate the 
inclusion of lay members in the Council of the Royal Academy. 

In all these views, Watts stood at the opposite pole to those 
who represent the views most prominent in the current criticism 
of to-day; or rather, perhaps, of yesterday, for a saner and wider 
outlook begins to re-assert itself. 

Since the Renaissance, all art has tended to become less a 
national than a personal product. It has tended to become some- 
thing separate, the affair of collectors and museums. Those 
who accept these conditions, and some have accepted them 
enthusiastically, assert that art is only for the few who can in- 
timately understand and enjoy it; they divide the world into the 
initiated and ‘‘ outsiders ’’; and some even represent the perfect 
art as entirely liberated from all associations with the other 
activities of intellectual life. The fluent purveyors of these views 
talk much of ‘‘ Art,’’ as some talk much of ‘‘ Religion,’’ without, 
in either case, convincing us that their enthusiasm goes much 
deeper than a ‘‘ sense of their own eloquence,’’ so exclusive and 
self-conscious is their devotion. For the ideal life would have 
no need of religion or of art; it would contain and express them 
as its daily habit, its unconscious gesture. And both art and 
religion correspond to the deepest desires of humanity,. according 
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to the measure in which they permeate the general life of men. 
In the greatest periods of art, no one would be called “‘ artistic ’’; 
the need for beauty would be taken for granted, and satisfied as 
naturally as the appetite for food and drink. A natural desire 
which is baulked becomes exasperated and violent; hence, in 
modern art, the feverish element, tormented with itself and un- 
certain what to do, the doubts and wastes of energy which harass 
all producers when driven back upon themselves and unsustained 
from without. 

The art desired by Watts was an art which should return to 
more primal and natural conditions; therefore large, reposeful, 
at ease with itself, and concerned with the grandeur of the great 
normal emotions. He wished it to be as expressive and wide- 
reaching as literature. In this aspiration to turn back the de- 
humanising tendency so long prevalent, he anticipated the work 
carried out with such passionate and indignant zeal by William 
Morris; Watts sought to reclaim heroic and monumental painting 
from the frigid seclusion of academies, just as Morris strove 
to reclaim the decorative crafts from the joyless prison-house of 
the manufacturer. Completing the work of both, Alfred Stevens 
laboured in the faith of his motio, ‘* Art is One,’’ turning from 
the sculpture of the noblest statues yet made by an English- 
man, to design a fire-place, a billiard-table, or a railway-carriage. 
All of these men had faith in their countrymen. And they were 
right. For those who assert that art is only for the few, and 
despair of their public, merely further the apathy they profess 
to deplore. To those who told him that the public cares nothing 
for monumental art, Watts replied: ‘‘ What we have not known, 
we do not care about.’’ And he lived to see the public care, at 
least in such measure as he was himself able to bring it home to 
them. His detractors are to be found, not in the republic of 
men of intellect, but in those who make all art an exclusive 
mystery, and believe that Whistler’s wit has spoken the final 
word, 

Since a great deal of dust has been raised by those who write 
about these matters, it may be as well to make a few points clear. 
One of the cheap current criticisms of painting such as Watts’ is, 
that it is ‘‘literary,’’ and therefore not pure art. Now it needs 
only common sense (or Lessing) to tell us what subjects are best 
expressed in paint, and what in speech. The main difference of 
condition is, that painting is stationary, or concerned with a 
moment of action, while speech goes on, and developes a move- 
ment or succession of actions or emotions. Hence, if any paint- 
ing is literary, it is that which attempts narrative. Yet, even 
so, there seems a pedantry in ruling out Carpaccio and Benozzo 
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Gozzoli, in whom the pleasure of story-telling is naturally strong, 
just as it would be pedantic to rule out Keats’ Ode to Autumn 
because it leans strongly to the pictorial. Whistler’s purism 
went, of course, much further. All subjects which, by natural 
association, appealed to human emotions, seemed to him 
“‘literary,’’ and to be avoided as ‘‘clap-trap.’’ This thoroughly 
illiberal and attenuated theory of art was neither carried out in 
practice by its preacher, nor has it taken hold on anyone worth 
considering. It has been many times exploded, and is no longer 
worth discussion. But stupid repetition of that worn epithet 
‘literary ’’ still continues among many who seem never to con- 
sider for a moment what literature is. The epithet is applied 
oftenest to paintings which represent an idea by symbol or alle- 
gory. Is literature, then, a natural method of treating such sub- 
jects? On the contrary, the difficulties are probably greater in 
the art of speech, and the success is rarer than in the art of 
painting. Allegories are always something of a loveless marriage 
between the idea and its presentment; and their very rare success 
is usually due to interest in the external story or image over- 
coming our consciousness of the meaning behind. They succeed 
by defeating their own object. There are five little pictures by 
Bellini at Venice, which represent by minute symbolism the 
progress of virtue and of vice. But for centuries no one ever 
dreamed they had a moral meaning of this kind; nor does any 
spectator of to-day, unless he happens to be acquainted with the 
late Dr. Ludwig’s researches, regard them as anything but de- 
lightful fancies, born of their creator’s capricious imagination. 
In reality, like many of the most beautiful pictures of the 
Renaissance, they illustrate a forgotten poem. Certainly, the 
moral behind the paintings is not enforced by them; each is 
apprehended separately by the mind. And this is the case with 
The Faerie Queene, and allegorical literature generally. 

Far more potent and triumphant is the art which conveys 
intellectual or spiritual meaning by discovery of an image 
inherently significant of such meaning. I say intellectual or 
spiritual, not moral; for morality is concerned with what we do, 
and chiefly with the limitations of our conduct, whereas art, like 
religion, is concerned with what we are and with the possibilities 
of what we may become. Paradise Lost impresses, has its effect 
of liberating and exalting, not by its moral lesson, though that 
is the pretext of its argument, but by the creation of superhuman 
images, imparting to us, with their own energy of life, new ideas 
of our own capacities, and the boundlessness of the human soul. 
But painting is equally, if not more, apt for the presentation of 
such ideas. The Sistine ceiling is yet more tremendous in effect 
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than Milton’s epic. It is a condition of fine success in such art, 
that the image should be intimately expressive of the idea, so 
that we cannot think of the two as apart. Watts’ Love and 
Death is an instance of such success. His Love Steering the 
Boat of Humanity is an instance of comparative failure; for the 
figures and their relation to each other do not obviously suggest 
their meaning, nor greatly enforce it when apprehended. 

But is one more “ literary’”’ than the other? By no means. 
In either art it is a question of greater or less heat of imagination. 
I cannot conceive of any poet treating the subject of the latter pic- 
ture with any greater success in verse. There is bound to be some- 
thing frigid in the symbolism, just as there is in that of the four 
Allegories by Paolo Veronese in the National Gallery, which 
everyone praises for their magnificent painting and design, over- 
looking the cold pretexts they so far transcend. In the case of 
Watts, too, it is equally unreasonable to quarrel with a picture 
because it is labelled with such and such a title, instead of con- 
centrating our attention on the pictorial motive, which counts 
for so much more in the artist’s mind, whether he is conscious of 
it or no. Titles are convenient, but unimportant. The statue 
in the court of Burlington House is labelled Physical Energy; but 
this, or any other name, is inadequate to the conception embodied, 
which is expressed through every line and salient mass in magni- 
ficent language to the eye. Before Mr. Brock’s monument on 
the other hand, also exhibited there, we have the same sort of 
feeling as in reading an eighteenth-century poem, wherein the 
virtues and vices are expected to assume life by the magic of a 
capital letter. 

Painting, then, no less than imaginative literature, presents 
ideas, not objects. A harmony of greens and greys is an idea; 
and from such primary ideas to complex ideas, saturated with 
inevitable associations, which express and enhance for us the 
splendour of strength and beauty, the fortitude or pathos of 
suffering, the dignity of toil, the heights and depths of life and 
death, and to which the spaciousness of the skies, the mystery of 
forests, the massiveness of earth, and the tumult of the seas con- 
tribute, is but a gradual growth and evolution, not the adding 
of superfluous alloy. Watts, from the beginning, set out to 
measure himself with the gravest and most pregnant themes. 
There are many minds which any such ambition irritates; they 
affect to see a want of genuineness or frankness in the wish to 
express anything beyond the response to a quite personal and 
transient stimulus. So Poe denounced all poems but short ones, 
because the highest inspiration could not last for more than a 
few lines: a tame and feeble view, which Shakespeare and Michel- 
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angelo refute at once. The objection is based on the frequency 
of failure. When a man sets out to paint a monumental painting, 
or to write an epic, men think of Barry and Southey, and vote 
all such efforts dull and pompous. Certainly it is safer to paint 
still life, or write little lyrics exquisitely. 

But Watts knew that subject counts for a great deal in art. 
The choice of a subject obviously matters immensely, because 
no one works well on a subject that does not interest him; and 
a great subject, though it does not make a feeble treatment of it 
great, is necessary for the calling out of a man’s utmost powers. 
Resistance in one’s material is a fine spur to effort; and many 
artists have never realised a tenth of their own latent powers till 
brought to grapple with a subject which perhaps, at the time, 
utterly defeated them. Now Watts had a natural bent towards 
imaginative subjects on the heroic plane. Watts was very 
English; and it is not for nothing that poetry is the special glory 
of the English race. Realism will never, for good or for evil, 
take strong root in our art, however much the influence of the 
supreme prose painter Velasquez, or of lesser Frenchmen, may 
attract for a time. We require something of the poet’s dream 
and exaltation to take our hearts quite captive. 

But how, in the ’thirties of the last century, was a young 
Englishman to build up a great style in painting? Watts went 
to the Academy schools, and forsook them in a week: they could 
teach him nothing. In the world around him, there was every- 
where evidence of an age, as he himself described it, ‘‘ the most 
ignoble in taste the world has ever seen.’’ The past of English 
art was as discouraging as the present. Reynolds had wished 
for an heroic art, but failed in his few attempts; others, like 
Barry and Haydon, had carried out huge works, able indeed, 
but begotten more of vain-glory than devotion. In the years 
when Watts first exhibited at the Academy, the English school 
was passing from the last enfeebled phases of its great tradition 
of portrait-painting, represented by Beechey and the mannered 
followers of Lawrence, into that reign of laborious triviality and 
tameness, against which the Pre-Raphaelites of the next genera- 
tion were to revolt so strongly. It was the era of the Keepsake. 
Watts ignored, rather than rebelled against, prevailing conven- 
tions. He saw that the failure of Etty and Hilton, the two men 
of the time who had ambitions at all similar to his own, arose 
from want of power to discover or create a satisfactory ideal type 
of human form, They were also hampered by their technical 
training. For the gloss and glitter of Etty, the hotness and 
blackness of Hilton, were equally inadequate and unapt for the 
serenity and spaciousness of a great manner. 
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The problem of finding an ideal type had confronted, at the 
beginning of the century, the one English poet since Milton who 
had the born aptitude for epic—Keats. The forms which we 
imagine to ourselves on reading heroic poems of the eighteenth 
century, have the same character of unreality and rhetorical in- 
flation that we find in the pictures of Fuseli or Barry. In Keats 
we find, at first, types that call up something not very dissimilar 
from the shapes of Etty; but in Hyperion we are brought into 
the presence of majestic beings, who impress us with the sense 
of superhuman dignity and power, figures such as were to be 
realised in the mature work of Watts. For both, the haunting 
memory of the Elgin marbles was a profound inspiration. But 
it was in no servile or academic spirit that Watts studied those 
great sculptures. In all his work there is no conventionally classic 
figure. As with Keats, his’ keen natural sense of beauty enabled 
him to cast aside the long tyranny of Roman tradition, which 
had for centuries obscured the true Greek style and spirit, and 
drink from the fountain-head. Whether consciously or no, he 
aimed at an ideal type which should yet be living and of the race, 
filled with the savour of the English character and blood. And 
to develope such a type, no preparation could have been more 
fitting than the painting of the long series of portraits which 
enabled him later to devote himself to imaginative subjects. He 
painted, by preference, the finest types of the nation; and, when 
one turns to the imaginative subjects of his maturity, one sees 
the service they have been to him. Italian models and English 
pugilists had hitherto too often provided the material for attempts 
at ideal creation. 

The types at last evolved are of an ample and strongly moulded 
form, yet not without mobile delicacy of feature, large in gesture, 
of a peculiar open wideness of gaze, with full tremulous lips and 
abundant hair. They have an air of health and purpose, of a 
noble and unfretted mind. The energy of our race is in their 
limbs, the dream that means accomplishment is in their eyes. 
Of the women, of Ariadne and of Britomart, I can think of no 
higher praise than this, that they seem like Shakespeare’s women. 

To have succeeded in such creation, when one considers the 
tremendous adverse forces, is a proof of the highest and rarest 
powers, and is perhaps the crown of Watts’ various achievement. 
Along with this went the gradual transformation of technique 
which marks him out, in Mr. Ricketts’ words, as ‘‘a great 
technician, a master painter, a pioneer.’’ In the present exhibi- 
tion, we can see him feeling his way through early works; now 
adopting the method of the time in Aurora, but already attempting 
daring problems of suffused light, to be resumed, with the acquired 
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mastery of a personal method, in his latest years. In Time and 
Oblivion, he enlarges a design founded on Flaxman’s manner and 
treated as flat decoration. Both experiments taught by dissatis- 
faction. Studies in Italy matured his thoughts and practice. He 
experimented in fresco; and the example of the earlier Italian 
painters influenced him towards a cooler key of colour, and a more 
direct and nervous brush-work, such as we see in the splendid 
Jacob and Esau and Britomart and the Nurse. Later came the 
interest in radiant and iridescent phases of illumination, which 
gave us pictures attempting the mysteries and abysses of light. 
About these, as about the visions of Turner’s old age or Shelley’s 
most Shelleyan lyrics, there will always be debate. At any rate, 
they prove the inexhaustible freshness and unwearied interest of 
the painter who had already succeeded in so many diverse efforts. 
Landscape, again, became an increasing interest in these latest 
years: a sign of genial outlook and serenity. The landscapes of 
the present exhibition would alone suffice to give Watts a place 
next Turner. They show, along with incomparable mastery in 
rendering pearly tones of air and visionary spaces, a fecund 
newness of invention in design. Landscape painting has suffered 
specially from the want of this: from sameness in choice of the 
point of view, in arrangement of the foreground, in the position 
of the horizon. Watts, on the contrary, charms us by surprise 
into seeing the world with fresh eyesight. This resource of design 
distinguishes equally the portraits and imaginative pictures. A 
rival might well have said of him, as Gainsborough said of 
Reynolds: ‘‘ Damn him, how various he is!’’ Only the masters 
show this wealth and activity of thought. And how wonderfully 
Watts could conceal his art, or rather, how organic were his con- 
ceptions, is revealed by such a composition as the Childhood of 
Zeus, one of the loveliest and most typical of his pictures. Here 
there is absolutely nothing of academic tradition; we are far from 
all poses of the studio; these nymphs in their ‘‘ naked glory ”’ 
seem at ease in all their attitudes, their limbs reposing, their 
gestures negligent, their eyes intent on their imperious nursling. 
And yet, with what art are these forms brought (one might almost 
say ‘“‘born’’) into beautiful relation with each other, and con- 
trolled within the space of the picture, to delight our eyes with 
rhythms caught and lost and found again among repeated curves 
of arm and thigh and bosom! It is a rare felicity to use, with 
no sort of loss of dignity, the naturalness and bloom of life, in 
themes which so many, even of the greatly gifted, have alienated 
by dry coldness meant for elevation, or dulled by abortive realism, 
or cheapened by a sugared prettiness. 

This picture, like many others, was long in hand. Watts 
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had the habit of keeping work by him, sometimes revising the 
conception, sometimes waiting till he had found the particular 
method of using his medium most apt to the subject in hand; 
often repeating his works, but rarely repeating himself. No 
painter was ever more persistent and searching in exploring the 
capacities of paint. In the large symbolic or didactic pictures 
of the latest period, Watts was attempting subjects which had 
been represented in wood-cut or engraving by men like Diirer 
and Blake, but which had not been essayed on the monumental 
scale. His problem was, to find a technical method suited to 
take effect on the great wall spaces of public buildings; and to 
this end he manipulated the oil medium in a manner that many 
find disagreeable when they see works like the Progress (No. 169) 
in a gallery, but which is admirably effective on the stone walls 
of a great building—as those who have seen the Time, Death, 
and Judgment, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, realise. Seen in their 
proper place, these works will impress by their massive forms, 
their bold breadth of colour; their tonic effect will come from 
instinctive recognition of a noble nature, which finds its natural 
affinity in such grandeurs of design, eclipsing and absorbing the 
allegoric meaning they profess, as a spiritual truth eclipses and 
absorbs a literal truth. In all his late works, Watts’ hero is Man. 
It was characteristic of the nineteenth century, of the age which 
produced the works of Darwin and the Légende des Sieécles. 
Throughout his career, we may trace a search for the subject- 
matter most expressive of his ideas, such as we trace in the career 
of Milton. Both were attracted to the Arthurian legends, as 
native to our race and soil; but for both the want of epic substance 
in those stories, the remoteness from typical humanity, proved 
unsatisfying. Like Milton, Watts was led to the story of Adam, 
Eve, and Cain, the most primitive and all-embracing symbols 
of mankind; and the series of pictures in which he has given a 
new interpretation to their story, ranks among the most powerful 
and imaginative of his works. 

Like Titian and like Rembrandt, Watts never looked back, 
nor stood still, continually developing the rich resources of his 
mind and art. The last century claims him as its most typical 
and commanding expression in English painting. Reynolds and 
Gainsborough had painted the character of English men and 
women, in their strength and in their charm. Turner had illus- 
trated the daring and adventure of this race of islanders. It was 
reserved for Watts to express on canvas the poetic intellect and 
imagination, which, when our Empire passes, will remain for its 
greatest glory. 
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A FARM-SCHOOL IN THE TRANSVAAL 


OST Government Farm Schools are on the premises of a 
farmer, the teacher boarding with the family, and the school 
tent or building being near the house. My school is in a little 
‘‘dorp’’ or village, consisting of a post office, store, inn, one or 
two houses, and the wood and iron building, once part of the 
store, now used as the school. It is in the highest part of the high 
veldt, surrounded by rolling uplands which end in the mountains 
of the Swazi border to the East. It is close to a large ‘* pan”’ or 
wide stretch of shallow water, dignified by the name of lake; and 
has a good plantation of trees, Canadian poplars, willows and 
Scotch firs, planted there by Scotch settlers about thirty years ago. 
Even after months of experience, it is difficult to write any con- 
sistent description of the children. They are so fond of answer- 
ing: ‘‘ Ek weit nie,’’ (‘‘I don’t know’’), to any question about 
themselves ; and it is only by degrees that they let fall things which 
reveal how absorbed most of them are in their home and farm 
doings, and what born little farmers they are. 

My chiet thought at this moment is, that they would be delight- 
ful if it were not for the too great interest and interference of their 
parents. The fathers spend a great deal too much time driving 
some ten or twenty miles to fetch a little girl or boy away from the 
school boarding-house on a Friday when school closes, and bring- 
ing them back on Monday morning, half dazed with their early 
start and long drive. Children are carried off by their parents for a 
day’s shopping to the town twenty-five miles away, or, dressed in 
their smart frocks and hats, even to the races which are held there. 
Then they are rather selfishly kept to help parents, At 7.30 a.m. up 
comes Mr. N., who has a little house in the place for the sake of 
schooling, and a dream of a farm eighteen miles away. ‘‘ I come 
to say I go to take Jeremias out to the farm to-day—I got no 
Kaffir to go with.”’ ‘‘ But, Mr. N., his inspection is coming off 
so soon.” ‘‘I think wan day make no difference—I go to take 
him,’’ immovably obstinate. But it is true; at ploughing time 


and other busy seasons the boys are really needed to stay at home 
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and help; and this has to be made allowance for. The children 
share all the social doings of their parents. If there is a dance 
or wedding they sit up till dawn, partly perhaps because the danc- 
ing room may very likely be the room in which they sleep. When 
visitors come, they drop in, shake hands, and seat themselves on 
chairs against the wall, gazing intently at the stranger; and they 
often pay week-end visits to their relations, driving off in each 
other’s carts at the end of the school week on Friday afternoon. 

What an absurd old idea it was, that they are an unsociable 
people. You drive along no track on Sunday without meeting 
carts with parties going to pay silent coffee-drinking calls on their 
neighbours; and generally a child with them. 

There are mornings when it all seems very ideal, especially 
about March. School at 8.30 in a single wood and iron room 
under a group of wattles and pines, the sky clearest blue, doves 
answering each other all round (“‘ ist meijn Frrr-au,’’ ‘‘ ist meijn 
Frrr-au ’’); the grass and spiders’ webs covered with a silver mist 
of dew, more glittering than any dew one ever saw. Out of the 
windows the bluest of ‘‘ pans’’ a mile away, with a line of veldt 
beyond, and one or two farms on the horizon. Between the school 
and the ‘‘ pan”? is a little plantation of pines, and an austere little 
‘* Reformed of the Reformed ’’ Church, the property of one of the 
chief farmers in the district, who has just had it roofed again after 
the war. In winter there are thick hoar-frosts; and, soon after 
mid-winter, the wattle-trees become thickly covered with blossom 
just like that sold in the London streets as mimosa. And the effect 
of the soft golden trees, with the white frost, is very lovely. 

The children come in three directions across the veldt, regard- 
less of any track, in their ramshackle conveyances—Cape carts, or 
‘‘ spiders,’’ tied up with odd pieces of string or ‘“‘reims’’ of 
ox-hide. One boy comes on his own mare, with her foal trotting 
behind; sometimes two come on one horse, Koos and Theunis, a 
big brother with a small one holding on behind, a dog’s-eared copy 
of Steb-by-Steb sticking from his pocket. The boys are a part of 
their horses, understand them thoroughly, ride with freedom and 
grace, and are trusted with their little sisters, whom they drive 
with perfect security along the incredibly bad tracks. Then a 
troop comes up from the boarding-house in the village, kept by 
the mother of a family for a few boys and girls from more distant 
farms. The girls wear mostly large pinafores and kappies, the 
boys as a rule very untidy garments, held together in much the 
same way as the carts, except on special occasions, when they 
appear in neat suits from the neighbouring store. In summer 
many of them come with bare feet. 

The ideal family is that of the Van ——, five of them in one 
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cart of rather an original construction, put together by their father, 
who is carpenter, builder, watch-mender, and vaccinator, besides 
being a farmer and a reader of books. Franz, the responsible, 
drives; Magdalena sits beside him; behind are Johanna, the 
eldest, in a large pink sun-bonnet which I see coming across the 
veldt with the regularity of the sunrise, and Abraham, the consoler 
for all drawbacks to the school, and Betty, almost as good and 
concentrated as he is, but slightly led astray by black-eyed, loud- 
voiced, giggling Yettie, whereas Abraham acts only as a guide 
to her frivolous brother Theunis. Franz is lean and hungry- 
looking. He outspans the horses, and knee-halters them with 
the help of a sister, and keeps one wolf-like eye on them somehow 
through the morning, and generally knows where to find them 
after school; which is wonderful, as they seem to wander for miles 
without any enclosure. Occasionally he or another boy murmurs 
during a lesson: ‘‘ My horses is lost. I go to look for them.” 
And sometimes, late in the afternoon, the family is still sitting on 
the shafts of the cart, waiting for the wandered horses. 

These Van —— children have a good Puritan strain in them; 
for they are descended from French Huguenots. The girls are full 
of homely aims and objects, making garments, working steadily at 
their lessons, and proud of the clever younger ones whom they 
coach every afternoon in their home work. Sometimes the children 
drive one back with them to the farm in the afternoon, Their 
mother is straight out of a picture by Roger van der Weyden: 
pale, with blue eyes and a wisp of hair which she does not think 
it worth while to do more to than leave in a tight little plait tied 
with a scrap of ribbon. She speaks no English, and is very silent ; 
but she and hungry Franz always seem to have a word for each 
other. Magdalena takes the baby; and Abraham brings in two 
miserable looking veldt-born lambs, which are being reared in the 
house. ‘‘ My father has 129 lambs”’’ is the sort of sentence Abra- 
ham likes best to make up on his slate with accurate numbers. 
Theunis goes in more for kids—‘‘ My father has 12 kids,”’ etc. 
The farm is just above the lake; on the slope below it is the orchard 
of peach-trees, planted in long rows and covered with delicate 
blossom before any other signs of spring are seen on the veldt. 

This is Franz’s composition on What do you do in the after- 
noan when you go home from school? :— 


‘** When the school comes out I span-in my horses, and sometimes I have 
to go at Mr. ——’s Store. Then I go straight home. Sometimes I climb 
off the cart and make the harness right. When I come to the house, I take 
my horse and go to the sheep and count them to see if all are there. When 
I have finished counting them I let they come near to the house. And I 
wait until the sun set, and go to the little lambs and give them milk to drink. 
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And six o’clock we supper. When we have finish supper I do my English 
lesson; and when I have finish my English lesson I do my Dutch lesson 
Then I go to bed, and very early in the morning I awake and give the horses 
mealies and go to the sheep and to the cows.” 


Franz is the most un-selfconscious of boys, and does not know 
he is poetical. Magdalena, or Lenie, a plain stout girl of fourteen, 
says: 

‘“When I come home I use to have bread or cake with coffee or tea. 
After that my elder sister and I sometimes walk amongst the trees, telling 


each other what has happened that day. And sometimes I take my sewing 
and sew.”’ 


Koos from another farm says: 


“In the afternoon when I go home first I learn my reading, and then I 
ride on the calf, and then I give the hens food and water. And then I read 
my Dutch lesson. Then I go to the field to shoot birds in the lake.” 


Sometimes Koos (Jacobus) drives one out along his green cart- 
track with a pair of shaggy horses. In summer the track gets lost 
altogether in the deep thick grass; and there is a muddy drift to 
cross, into which the wheels sink deep after summer rains. His 
is a family of another type, but perhaps a more common one— 
untidy and slack, but very hearty and good-natured. The stone 
house, half built before the war and then destroyed, remained in 
the same state for months after they came back; and, now that Mr. 
—— has finished his re-building (in almost every case it is done by 
the farmer himself) the family still congregates in the mud-floored 
kitchen—sprawling twins, black-eyed Yettie, and black-eyed elder 
girls with tight waists and pearl necklaces, and often a stout 
married daughter visiting from her neighbouring farm. There is a 
straggling kitchen-garden scratched out of the veldt near the 
spruit; and each vegetable has to be inspected by the visitor, with 
heavy attempts to talk Dutch, while Theunis proudly shews the 
young turkeys and ‘‘ my father’s kids.’’ I fear he is a vain little 
boy; he likes to show how well he rides, and to tell of his posses- 
sions; and in school a sudden humiliation leads to passionate bursts 
of tears—but he is full of charm and manliness. It is probably so 
with farm children all over the world; but these certainly have a 
very conscious pleasure in the joys of their farm life, a keen delight 
in the birth of lambs and foals, and sympathy with the animals. 
‘In the winter the horses are not happy; but some are happy if 
they have stables,’’ writes Franz. 


School is from 8.30 till 2 in summer; in winter, when the morn- 
ings are misty and frosty, atg. ‘‘ In winter we have no rain, only 
wet weather, 


” 


was written in a composition and not corrected, 
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because ‘‘ wet weather ’’ means mist. In summer the storms of 
rain are tremendous, usually coming up in the afternoon; and one 
has to hurry the children off, and there are stories of their being 
stopped on the way home by a suddenly swollen “‘ spruit.”’ At 12 
there is a break for dinner and play. The boys have learnt to play 
football, and like it better than cricket. ‘‘ We like to play rough,”’ 
they said. But the real time for games of their own is just before 
sunset, in the quickly fading twilight. The girls are kept in by care- 
ful mothers during the hot, bright, early afternoons, for the sake 
of their complexions; but about sunset they run out hatless, and 
then a funny sort of ‘‘ touch-wood ”’ game is played, called ‘‘ frott ”’ 
(derivation unknown), and the boys have a kind of tournament, 
tilting, on each other’s backs, one the horse the other the rider, 
with a ball thrown into the middle. In the early autumn the 
children here had a fascinating evening game. Each one made 
himself a tiny stone farm, with cattle kraal, etc., complete. The 
boys helped the girls to build theirs; but each was separate. Then, 
in the twilight, they lighted little fires; and one saw a number of 
little separate flames, with a child crouching over his or her own. 

There are from twenty-four to thirty children. The names on 
the roll are long and high-sounding, though shortened to ‘‘ Koos,” 
‘“* Lenie,”’ ‘‘ Kotie,’’? etc.—‘‘ Jacobus Johannes Hercules,’’ ‘* Ger- 
hardus Jozias,’’ ‘‘ Abraham Johannes,’’ ‘‘ Magdalena Franzina,”’ 
‘** Christina Allida,”’ ‘‘ Adriana.’’ Many girls’ names are feminine 
of the boys’—‘‘ Hendrina,’’ ‘‘ Franzina,’’ ‘‘ Frederika.’’ The 
names of the farms from which they come, repeated over and over 
again from the Cape to the Transvaal, tell their own story: 
‘*Vergelegen’”’ (‘‘set aside,’’ ‘‘out of the way’’); ‘‘ Nooitge- 
dacht’’ (‘‘ thought nought of’’); ‘‘ Weltefreden’’ (‘‘ well con- 
tent’). ‘*‘ Schimmelhoek ’”’ is an original one, meaning “ grey ”’ 
or ‘‘ dim corner,’’ with the same out-of-the-world idea. 

It is very hard to induce the children to exert their brains; and 
they will resort to all sorts of devices to avoid thinking. This 
makes the arithmetic lesson a painful one. But they are full of 
observation and imagination. When they came to the word 
‘*clever,’’ Theunis, aged nine, said it meant: ‘‘ When you can’t 
make a thing and then you make a plan to make it ’’—which 
seemed to describe how they use their brains for practical purposes. 
Their parents live by observation of the few things that surround 
them; and the faculty is always being developed in the children 
by the lives that they lead. 

At this time of the year—the winter—grass-burning is a great 
feature of the farm life; and the children know all about it, though 
it is difficult to understand its various functions. This evening 
there is a great snake-like ring creeping on behind the house; but 
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when | said: ‘‘ There’s a fire,’’ Anna said: ‘‘ No, it is only 
Martinus Steyn ’’—that is to say, a ring being burnt round the 
fenceless boundary of a farm two miles away by its owner, to keep 
off the devastating, uncontrollable fires which are set alight no one 
knows or says how, and with the help of the wind get a mastery 
over a big tract of land before they can be stopped. There is 
nothing the children enjoy more than a well-managed ‘‘ burning,”’ 
sometimes over a tract of a farmer’s land for the good of the 
pasture, but kept within bounds; more often a path burnt for pro- 
tection. The little girls’ white pinafores jump along by the flames; 
and now and then a bold one leaps right over, while the boys 
watch and help the Kaffirs to beat it out. If it gets rather big 
(and it does, like a line of breakers, making a great roaring and 
crackling) old Mr. Van —— rides fast along the line on his little 
horse. I suppose the fires are set going at about sunset because 
it is easier to see then where they go; but the children would 
know all about it—more than the young District Head Master 
from England, who only burnt his own coat in trying to beat 
one out, 

One has always been told that the pastoral life makes the Boers 
think that the Old Testament is all about themselves; and there is 
no doubt that it makes the children delightful to tell Bible stories 
to. The great fenceless grazing tracts of the farms, the oxen and 
waggons and the trekking from high veldt to winter veldt with 
sheep, are all very biblical. Saul looking for his father’s asses for 
two days comes home to them vividly; and Jacob coming up to 
Egypt in the waggon hardly needs a comment. ‘* Then Joseph 
spanned-in his cart, and go to meet Jacob with the waggons.”’ 
Stories from Homer are also often startlingly familiar. ‘*‘ And 
Nausicaa ask her father for the mules and the waggon, that she 
may go to wash the clothes.’’ ‘‘ And Nausicaa say to Ulysses he 
must go with the waggon, and I will come in the cart.’’ ‘‘ And 
her brother can’t go to the dance because their clothes is not 
clean.’’ They seemed to know all about suitors too—‘‘ freyers”’ 
is their word. They have gone through all the adventures of 
Ulysses, and know those stories more clearly and better than any 
others; but when they have to reproduce the stories in accurate 
English, they have the greatest difficulty in learning to use in- 
flexions, and in saying the hard endings of English words. The 
endings melt away, and the verb is for ever conjugated in the 
present. ‘‘ The Princess sit and play with her ball by the water, 
and then she throw it and it fall to the bottom of the well ’’—this 
after weeks of drilling. 

Language is very slipshod in the Transvaal; and everyone 
knows what a decadent patois the Taal is, and that ‘‘ Hoch Hol- 
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lands’’ is learnt with much difficulty for a daily hour in school, 
more with the object of writing letters than of speaking it. 

Dutch schools are springing up everywhere; in them one hour 
out of the five is given to English, in contrast with our one hour 
of Dutch. They are organised either by the irreconciled parents, 
backed by the Predikant, or, for convenience sake, for groups of 
farms beyond the daily reach of the Government School, as was 
done before the war. The school here is known locally as the 
‘* hands-uppers’ and joiners’ school ’’; and the farmers who wish 
their children to learn Dutch for four hours and English for one, 
have engaged a Hollander to teach a group of children at a farm 
about five miles away. In many cases it seems not to be an objec- 
tion to learning English, or to the Government School itself, that 
keeps parents from sending their children to it; but rather that, in 
the present state of things, parents of one party will not send their 
children to school with those of the other. But this varies in 
different districts; and in many the children of both parties go 
happily to school together. 

The parents watch their children’s progress critically, in the 
new English school. At a ‘‘ parents’ meeting’’ (of another 
school) one old man got up and protested that our lessons were 
childish, and himself went through the pantomime at great length 
of—‘‘ This is the way we brush our hair—wash our hands,”’ etc., 
with much contempt at its being taught as a lesson. Usually the 
criticisms show no judgment or knowledge, only a great desire for 
what appears to be rapid progress. They seem to be very fond 
of trying experiments, sending a child to one school and then 
another for a few months; but they have a deep-rooted faith in the 
schools of the Old Colony, where the parents who have any educa- 
tion used to be sent; and it will take long before our High Schools 
at Pretoria and Johannesburg have the same faith placed in them 
as in the old Stellenbosch and Paarl schools, even apart from poli- 
tical considerations. The parents’ standard of education for the 
girls seems to be very depressing; one felt inclined to give up in 
despair the other day when talking to a particularly intelligent, 
wealthy mother, and trying to tell her about an English girl’s 
education. ‘Oh, but that is only for teachers—that is another 
sort of girl—all is different.’’ The ‘‘ young-ladyish ’’ aspirations 
and ideals of most Boer girls seem perfectly hopeless to cope with 
at times. It appears such an odd jumble—the farm life which is 
their background, as rough, often as coarse, as ever; and all the 
new aspirations to imitate the cheapest Colonial ideas of fashion, 
freshly imported. One is always being struck by the odd mixture 
of romance and common-place in their lives. The other evening 
1 went for a walk at about sunset. Down by the ‘‘ spruit’”’ a big 
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waggon had out-spanned. The fourteen mules were feeding 
around; and the Kaffirs lighting a fire. The waggon had a great 
load of firewood, which showed that it had come up from the low 
bush-veldt farm, to bring fuel for the winter. I wondered what 
farm it was going on to, when all picturesqueness was destroyed by 
the sight of a certain Elsie’s iron bedstead reposing on the top of 
the firewood, and a Kaffir boy shaking out and folding an un- 
mistakeable blanket of hers—scarlet, with an extraordinary mena- 
gerie tiger and wreaths of roses printed on it. Elsie had suddenly 
left the school and the little boarding house the day before, for a 
school opened close to her home; and her luggage was going on 
its leisurely way with the waggon. Elsie’s ideals of education and 
those of her parents touched quite the depths of dulness and 
triviality. It was a bitter blow to her that ‘‘ fancy-work ’’ was not 
taught in school; and she brought a new mandoline with her from 
the farm, trusting that at such a centre as this she would be able 
to get lessons. 

Possibly there is a more old-fashioned and simple ideal amongst 
children of ‘‘ Dopper’’ parents; but the parents of many of the 
children in this district are wealthy and would-be-up-to-date. One 
sees the same odd jumble at the ‘‘ Nacht-mahl”’ gathering of a very 
strict sect round the little church here. Tent waggons, camp fires, 
and then, inside the little bell-tents, large looking-glasses and 
girls appearing in blue or pink editions of the very last Welldon’s 
Journal fashion-plate. A few older women go about in their big 
black kappies and aprons, which have a certain dignity; but even 
the art of making kappies is dying out, though many of the women 
wear them still, with their many pipings and linings and heavy 
frills, twice the size and thickness of our sun-bonnets, because 
they must give more protection to that absorbing object of interest 
to the farm-girl—her complexion ! 

The other evening the little girls began to talk about the 
dowries that are beginning to accumulate for their future (the 
teacher’s house or “‘potting shed,’’ as it has been called, is close 
to the Van ———’s house; and the three or four girls living there 
can often come for an hour in the evening. They are supposed to 
bring sewing; but usually have some excuse about this, and sit 
on the floor). ‘‘ My father has given me a calf,’’ says Franzina; 
‘“now I have two lambs and a calf.’’ One could not help wish- 
ing that they could learn to lay up stores of linen too, as their 
Dutch ancestresses certainly did; but all that, alas! has faded 
away, and the commonest machine-made trash from the neighbour- 
ing store fixes the only standard in the way of clothing, and a 
hand-made, much-tucked night gown was looked at as a curious 
piece of industry by both mothers and daughters. Some of the 
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girls can use a machine quite well; but their sewing is disgraceful. 
Then of course everything solid and valuable, though rough 
and home-made, in the way of furniture, was almost universally 
destroyed in the war, though very little of real old furniture 
was ever brought so far as the Transvaal from the Old 
Colony in the old days; and even the nice bowls with lids, 
made for the Boer market, are no longer in trade. All this is 
wandering far from school and the children; but it shows what the 
homes of the present generation will be like if the colonial store- 
keeper has things all his own way, and how much might be done 
by teaching good carpentering and sewing in school. If only a 
really good cabinet-maker would come to work in a small place 
like ours, what a benefit he would be to the many new homes, both 
Dutch and English, springing up or re-building, and to the boys 
at school; and, as railways are ever growing, and transport is 
getting easier, the wood difficulty is no longer so great. The 
children and their homes are as primitive as ever; but they are 
beginning to imitate, and it seems just the moment when a good 
tradition may begin. It is the same with songs and music. The 
Kaffir tunes are full of real music; but the Boer children seem to 
have only camp-school songs and Moody and Sankey Hymns, and 
a few mazurkas and dance tunes of their own, played on the con- 
certina with horrible vamping accompaniment. Yet they love 
singing, and, in a very short time on summer evenings, the time 
when children are given to going through their répertoire, they are 
shouting: Horo My Nut-brown Maiden, or, very inappropriately, 
The First Nowell, or other songs learnt in school. The little nasal 
voices have quite a Roman Catholic convent-school sound when 
they sing the Easter hymn from the Latin Oh Sons and Daughters. 
Surely there is much that should make a farm-school a paradise 
to a teacher who likes to sow in fresh soil; and one wishes that 
many such, bringing all that English training can give, should go 
out to the Transvaal. The difficulties are great, beginning with 
the poverty of the Government and ending with the roughness and 
solitude of the life; and the schools themselves have sometimes a 
struggling existence in opposition to the privately organised Dutch 
schools, which, in the present unsettled and transitory state of 
things, are springing up thickly. But one may believe and hope 
that the English schools will hold their own through all possible 
changes. These days are too early still for criticism from without ; 
and one of the blessings of a little Government farm-school is, that 
politics are kept well out of sight. 

AN ENGLISH TEACHER 
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THE WORKING-CLASS INVENTOR 


"toe future position of the working-class inventor, and how 
the results of his gift may be secured for the interests of 
Labour and himself rather than for the Capital interest, is a 
question worthy of some attention at the hands of those who 
lead opinion in the affairs of certain of the skilled Labour 
organisations of this country. Since the beginning of real in- 
dustrial progress, the influence of the working inventor has been 
almost inestimably great; but, although subsequent events have 
always proved him a benefactor, the time is not long gone by 
when he was feared and hated as an enemy by his fellow workers, 
isolated from them by reason of the different order of his mind, 
was often wretchedly poor and misunderstood on all hands, and 
lived and invented simply to be plundered by the representatives 
of Capital power. This lamentable state of affairs was only 
possible because he occupied the position of a man standing alone 
and defenceless. Had his comrades stood by him at the right 
time, and offered him the aid and protection of which he stood 
in need, the object of terror might well have been turned into a 
source of profit to both themselves and the inventor, and the status 
of Labour have been very different to-day. But, though the past 
is past, it furnishes a lesson for the future. 

To-day the position of the working inventor is much less 
uncomfortable than heretofore; but he is hardly less a prey to 
the brain-picker. There is room for improvement, and profit at 
the end of it; and the improvement required is practical help in 
the matter of experimental and Patent costs, and protection against 
the exploitation of his ideas by those whose special interests are 
inevitably opposed to his own and those of his class. It is true 
that, as modern progress and the struggle towards higher efficiency 
that is born of keen competition bring with them improvements 
in all lines of manufacture, the work left for the inventor becomes 
more specialised and more difficult; but, since our technical in- 
stitutions offer facilities that are as well within the grasp of the 
sons of working men as of those youths whose social position is 
not considered to fall within that category, there is no obvious 
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reason why the future should witness a diminution in the relative 
proportion of inventors recruited from the working classes. But 
there are very few working men, endowed with the real faculty to 
invent, who have the means at their command to carry out any 
but the most elementary experiments in private. Such experi- 
ments had their place and value in the days of rudimentary in- 
ventions; but to-day they are practically useless. The careful 
experiments necessary to the perfection of modern inventions, 
especially mechanical inventions, which are of necessity but 
elaborations upon what has gone before, frequently involve costly 
accessories and special opportunities which are quite beyond the 
resources of the average working man. Therefore the working 
inventor who has the misfortune to find himself in poor or 
inadequate circumstances, is driven, either to abandon the new 
idea altogether, or to give it away for nothing or with the meagre 
hope that he may receive a little recognition for it at the hands 
of his master if it proves successful, or to risk money that he can 
ill spare on the cost of Provisional Protection, before his theory 
has been subjected to the proof of practical tests. 

A common course is to submit the proposed improvement to 
the manager or the master himself, which places the inventor at 
a disadvantage from the outset; the idea is divulged, but, unless 
the inventor has the fortune to be in the hands of very honour- 
able persons, there is no certainty that he will obtain any special 
reward, even if the idea is turned to account. Many a needy 
inventor has thus given away a valuable central idea, only to eat 
his heart in bitterness when, shortly afterwards, he has found it 
forming the nucleus of an entirely new Patent, in which he does 
not figure at all. 

It is true that there are also certain risks attaching to the 
capitalist’s part. Money is hazarded upon the perfection of in- 
ventions that may prove commercial failures at the end of the 
experimental stage, or may be superseded shortly after comple- 
tion. But, as a question of equity, it must be decided whether 
the pecuniary losses to the Capital interest when the result is 
failure are balanced by the moral losses to the inventing interest 
when the result is success; on the whole they are more than 
balanced, and the difference is substantially in favour of Capital. 

Hitherto the position of the working-class inventor has been 
considered a matter of little importance to any but himself, if, 
indeed, it can be said to have received any consideration at all 
of a public kind. But, since the working inventor is bound, 
directly or indirectly, to have an influence upon the future of 
Labour, as he has had upon its past, it is worth an effort on the part 
of Labour to secure a share in the proceeds of his work. It ought 
to be worth a trial on the part of societies representing the united 
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interests of those trades offering the best scope to the inventor, 
and most likely to be vitally affected by his influence, to appoint 
special committees selected from the ablest and most trustworthy 
members, whose duty it should be to consider drawings, models, 
written descriptions, &c., of inventions by the supporters of the 
association. A valuable incentive fo the younger members would 
be the promotion, periodically, of inventing competitions, in which 
prizes might be offered for the best original inventions or adapta- 
tions in a few previously specified lines. Of the number of in- 
ventions submitted from time to time to the committee, many 
would be found, inevitably, of little or no value. But those which, 
upon careful criticism, gave promise of future importance, should 
be perfected by the inventor, with the best assistance of the society, 
through the medium of the committee; and in a manner as secret 
as possible. The question of secrecy would, of course, depend 
very largely on the discretion of the inventor and the fidelity of 
the committee to their trust, but should be covered in general 
terms of agreement, properly drawn up and valid according to 
good law. Absolute immunity from all risks of violated faith, 
either by blunder or intent, would be impossible under any 
system; but at any rate they could be no greater than the risks 
incurred at present by both inventor and capitalist, when an in- 
vention is being conducted through the experimental stage. 

In virtue of being the first to extend the required help to the 
inventor, the society to which he belonged would hold a claim— 
the extent of which should be agreed upon at the outset—to a 
portion of the proceeds of the invention; and a powerful organisa- 
tion would be in a position to treat with the Capital interest for 
the sale or loan of it on very different terms from the inventor, 
who, as a mere unit, is more or less at its mercy. 

Perhaps the right men to take the lead in a new departure of 
the kind suggested here would be the engineers, since theirs, in 
a general sense, is the province offering the widest and most 
promising field to the industrial inventor; also because, among 
the skilled labourers engaged in the various branches of that trade, 
are to be found many of the ablest and most philosophical of 
working men. But it would be unfitting here to dwell at greater 
length upon a scheme involving so many considerations, and as 
yet entirely undeveloped. It is sufficient at the present moment 
to point out, briefly and tentatively, some of the conditions that 
make it apparently reasonable to suggest that, to help the de- 
serving inventor in return for a share in the fruits of his labours 
should, in the future, be made as much a fundamental principle 
of Trade Unionism as it is to-day to help the oppressed, the 
disabled, or the temporarily unemployed. 

HERBERT SPENCER FLYNT 
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A TICINESE VILLAGE ° 


HE picturesque villages which perch themselves above the 

Italian Lakes have a way of shunning the eye of the stranger 
who visits the district in the leafy month of May. Chestnut woods 
now reinforce the repellent cobbled ‘‘ strade’’ in guarding many of 
those lying on the steep sides of Como and Maggiore. Yet it is 
rare to light on one which, though it is reached by a good post 
road, has managed to conceal itself quite so skilfully as Rovio, a 
considerable Swiss ‘‘ paese’’ on the eastern slopes of Lugano. 
This place has set itself against the long wall of crag and beech- 
wood which forms the western slope of Monte Generoso, well back 
on a mountain terrace, the approach to which from below is 
through dense woods of acacia and other trees. A stranger should 
know where to look, if he wishes to snatch a glimpse of it from the 
steamboat; and, even after seeing it from the lake, he would 
probably find it difficult to strike the point where the zig-zagging 
road begins its shaded climb. 

On reaching the green terrace along which the line of the 
village runs, a seeker after quiet places might feel a shade of dis- 
appointment ; for the campanile in front of him, in its overbearing 
height and its tawdry classical design, suggests a straining after 
the imposing, and a foolish effort to balance the fine waterfall 
which makes a defining ornament on the opposite and southern 
side of the village. This disappointment would be made a keen 
one if the bells chanced to discharge on his unprepared ears their 
full load of sound—an effect which a great living novelist has 
somewhere described in characteristically forcible language. But, 
as soon as he found himself within the piazza with which the 
village starts, he would be relieved of any apprehension of vulgar 
display. It shows itself at once to be a spacious resting place, 
where the villagers, shaded by ample foliage, may sit and enjoy 
their hours of ‘‘ dolce far niente’’ and of ruminant gossip. It is 
only half enclosed by buildings; and among these will be found 
no stately facades, nothing but the base of the campanile and the 
long portico of the church with its arched openings, to suggest the 
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dignity of a piazza; while even the imposing look of these is 
tempered by the soothing inscription : 


‘* Non ti turbi il feral guardo di morte; 
Ti apri, se no’l sai, del ciel le porte.” 


For the rest, the only noticeable features are a plain building which 
bears the name of Infant School (Asilo infantile), and a tiny chapel 
built on to a piece of rock, beyond which may be spied the gate of 
a retired campo-santo. 

Further inspection confirms the impression of the deep quietude, 
and something of the ascetic simplicity, of a hermitage. Neither 
of the two narrow parallel streets of which the village consists can 
be called a thorough-fare ; and, during most of the day, even pedes- 
trians are rarely encountered. But for one or two larger houses, 
the summer resort of well-to-do folk, one finds a uniform modesty 
of abode which suggests a stringent régime of socialism. The 
type of structure is a roughly built stone house, looking unfinished 
from the big lacunae left under its eaves, a shy Quaker-like indul- 
gence in the luxury of colour being hinted at in the variation of 
the slightly warm tones of the stone by patches of brighter stucco 
and of red brickwork. Italian touches are contributed by round 
archways, and by galleries thrown across the streets. One or two 
tiny shops can be discovered by careful searching; but a thirsty 
traveller would look in vain for an inn, the only trace of one being 
the tantalising word ‘‘ Hotel,’’ imperfectly effaced by the white- 
washer on what is now a private house. The sole accommodation 
for the visitor is a Kurhaus, which, as the name suggests, is an 
excrescence, lying well away from the village. As for the 
satisfaction of native cravings, there exist the ‘‘ cantine’’ or small 
wine-taverns, which, with their little skittle alleys, make pleasant 
lounges in the adjoining woods. Only one of these has had the 
hardihood to plant itself on a roadside; and this, it must be con- 
fessed, wears a look highly menacing to any ascetic tendencies in 
the villagers. It bears the thoroughly pagan sign Al Mirto (‘‘ To 
the myrtle tree ’’); to which is appended the fresco drawing of a 
florid young Bacchus who, untrammelled by any garment save a 
spiral coil of blue scarf, and crowned by a wreath of vine-leaves, 
sits gaily astride a cask, and holds out in his left hand a decanter 
half emptied of its red wine. Yet the detection of this allurement 
to bibulous indulgence need not greatly alarm the stranger, even 
should he be an abstemious Briton; for he will find that, by. an 
inversion of the methods of his home taverns, the cantina is closed 
on working days, and opened only on Sundays and festae. 

With the characteristics of the village those of its surroundings 
combine in a happy harmony. The quiet of the street seems to 
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have overflowed into the country. The road in which the riotous 
Bacchus flourishes his decanter, and which connects Rovio with 
a second village or small town, is for the most part as solitary as 
a drive in the demesne of an Irish absentee. The walker will find 
himself for the most part on pathways, some of which wind among 
the vineyards and fields of the green mountain terrace, while 
rougher and steeper ones climb through the chestnut groves and 
the thickets of low beech which lie above these, to clearings where 
the bells of ruminant cows, or the axe of the woodman, let you hear 
the soft footfall of Time. Tranquillity seems here to be absorbed 
by every mental pore. The lake below sleeps peacefully in its 
narrow mountain cradle. The monochrome colouring of the lake 
and the hills, which are wooded to their summits, seems somehow, 
in its monotony of cheerful tint, to lull the sense. The three tiny 
snow peaks of Monte Rosa, their dazzling white softened and 
slightly encarmined by the haze, which peep over the green hills 
to the north west, look like the gateway to a far off slumbering 
dream-world. An abundance of dainty flowers, attesting the 
absence of marauding hands, takes one to the warm fragrant bosom 
of Nature. Masses of wild laburnum and acacia bloom light up 
the gloomy recesses of the woods, the latter tempering the joyous 
effect of its brightness with a heavy narcotic perfume. The 
cyclamen and the narcissus are growing rare, but the white mantle 
of the latter has descended on the lily of the valley; while, in 
addition to periwinkles and other modest home-products, may be 
found the dark columbine, the single peony, the asphodel, and 
many another rarity. The life of the animals seems to add some- 
thing of the same luxurious somnolence. Among the birds, the 
chaffinch and the black-cap contribute no doubt a fully wakeful 
sound; and so does the swallow, as it cleaves the still air with a 
noise which suggests the rending of a garment. Yet the effect of 
this exuberant vitality is more than counteracted by the cooing 
note of the blackbird, and the soft diffused call of the cuckoo; while 
even the music of the nightingale, which seems to have no pauses, 
takes on here more of the character of a soft rich lullaby. All the 
day long, the monotonous iteration of the cicale contributes some- 
how to the feeling of quietude. Most soothing of all, perhaps, is 
the sight of the lizards, some large and beautifully coloured with 
bluish and yellowish tones of green, as they lie sleepily in the 
sun-warmed places. They will let you approach them if you move 
gently ; and then you may hum a tune to them, and they will come 
out of their recesses and turn their heads towards you, half hypno- 
tised by the soft sounds, though, if you hurry past their warm 
couches, you may be startled by a sudden rustling of the dead 
leaves as the timid creatures, wakened from their sun-trance by 
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your noisy footfall, or your moving shadow, take to a swift flight. 
The snakes, too, which are numerous, seem to be still half asleep 
as, on the stranger’s approach to their lounges, they slowly uncoil 
themselves and creep lazily to some hiding place. But it is in the 
evening, when the darkness which has just fallen on the tall ripe 
grass is softly lit by a swarm of fireflies, slowly weaving its mazy 
dance above the closed and slumbering flowers, that one gets the 
clearest impression of the hushed dream-like life of these slopes of 
Monte Generoso. 

The restful spirit of the South seems to have breathed upon the 
human inhabitants too. To one coming to the place from Italy, 
certain characteristics of the Swiss will no doubt at once betray 
themselves. Such a person may gratefully recognise their excel- 
lent way of despatching business at the post-office. Yet a slight 
inspection of the people is enough to convince one that they differ 
widely from the rest of the Swiss. Their graceful form and car- 
riage, the gentleness of their accost, and the fine dignity of their 
manner would, apart from their mellifluent Italian speech, stamp 
them as another race, bred in a less rude climate. A pleasant 
smile may greet you from a woman’s face, half hidden beneath a 
bundle of hay or a faggot of beech-wood. Young women having 
an unexpected look of refinement, whom a stranger chances to 
encounter in their evening walk, are ready to talk with him about 
their life in the watch-factory hard by. They show pleasure, and 
something of pride too, in assuring him of their contentment with 
a work which they always beautify with an accompaniment of 
song, and meet a timidly introduced question as to wages with a 
gentle shrug of the shoulders and a smiling: ‘‘ Cosi, Cosi.’’ The 
same serene contentment looks out from the face of the woodman 
who, on seeing a stranger approach, interrupts the pruning of the 
branch, or the binding of the faggot, in order to welcome him with a 
greeting. The low sounds of women’s voices in the pauses of 
field-work, which reach the stranger in the cool early morning 
through his bedroom window, chime in sweetly with the notes of 
the warblers, as parts of one matin thanksgiving. Even the 
obstreperous temper of youth seems to be subdued to the prevail- 
ing tone of happy tranquillity. As you pass the open schoolroom 
window, you hear no sound of disorder, only the mellow monotony 
of the schoolmistress’s voice; nor is your ear ever offended by 
excess of noise in the restful piazza, whither the infant class betakes 
itself in the hot hours, and where boys disport themselves in the 
cool evening. 

The recreations of this delightful people are hardly a shade 
less quiet than their occupations. Towards eight o’clock in the 


evening, they are wont to gather in the piazza for soft myrmuring 
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talk, or for the late Mass in the church. The younger women, in 
pair or trios, may saunter slowly to a little chapel overlooking the 
lake. Here one will see no trace of vulgar flirtation; for these 
quiet walkers are gentle pilgrims, bent, like those who are entering 
the church, on evening worship. They look down on the darken- 
ing surface of the lake, on which one or two fishing boats are 
scratching tiny lines of light, and from which ascend faint snatches 
of evensong ; and then they turn their wondering eyes northwards 
to the high Alps, the forms of which are silhouetted against the 
warm tints of the ‘‘ tramonto.”’ 

Thus noiselessly do the common days glide by in this charmed 
village. Even the uncommon days of festa, which break 
the monotonous flow of events, hardly bring excitement. The 
entertainments provided in the piazza may on one of these holidays 
reach the magnitude of a travelling bear or a brace of acrobats; 
yet the villagers show no sign of wild enthusiasm, but just sit and 
look on musingly, with their smile of quiet satisfaction. At such 
a moment, a stranger might half fancy himself to be in some 
Eastern village, where emotion plays in the softest of keys. 

The gentle spirit of Rovio, its half Oriental contemplation and 
its Epicurean preference for the quiet pleasures, reveals itself most 
clearly in its church processions. A stranger who has been per- 
mitted to take the modest part of onlooker in the festa of Corpus 
Domini may count himself privileged. This function seems pro- 
perly to fall on the second Thursday after Whitsuntide; but in 
Rovio, when the present writer witnessed it, it was held on the 
following Sunday, apparently to suit the convenience of the 
extraneous priests who were to officiate. The holy-day is ushered 
in the afternoon of the Saturday by a lively play of the church 
bells. A small boy may be seen high up in the campanile, mani- 
pulating, so it looks, a kind of keyboard, and producing out of the 
first three notes of the diatonic scale a quick measure which makes 
a formless kind of tune, half gleeful, half plaintive. Meanwhile, 
people are busy cleaning the church and the streets. Early on the 
Sunday, the strange jingle of the bells is renewed. Women and 
children are early about ; for much has to be done before the streets 
are made beautiful for the passing of the divine presence. A kind 
of dado of white sheets and coverlids, some of the latter beautifully 
embroidered, is fastened along the walls on each side of the narrow 
street, lighting it up in a curious way. Colour is added by fresh 
green boughs strewn on either side of the street, by roses pinned 
on the dado, and by a rich variety of rugs and other coloured 
fabrics hung from the upper windows of the houses and galleries. 
At each of the two altars placed at the angles where a cross street 
meets the main ones, special decorative efforts are being made, 
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The altars are covered with bright draperies and flowers, while, on 
the ground in front, are placed pretty cushions for the priests to 
kneel on; and rose petals are strewn with bounteous hand. The 
farther portions of the main streets, along which the procession is 
not to pass, are curtained off by white hangings. The dresses of 
the children enhance the brightness of the scene; and a glint or 
two of sunshine, for the morning is cloudy, fall benignly on the 
festal colouring, completing the transfiguration of the dingy 
dwelling place of common days. About half past ten, the priest of 
the village, accompanied by a friar, comes and inspects the work, 
offering one or two suggestions to the women decorators. All 
goes on quietly, without fun or loud talk, yet with free expression 
of the happy mood proper to church decoration. Soon the bell 
summons to Mass; and some of the workers may be seen almost 
hurrying, in the Rovio sense of this word, to the church portico. 
At length another outburst of the clatter of the bells tells us that 
Mass is over, and that the much-expected procession is about to 
form itself, There it is, moving slowly across the piazza, as the sun 
grants another benign ray, and entering the shaded street. We 
take up a position near the first altar, and are able to look over 
its whole length. At the head walk, side by side, three young 
women wearing mantillas, the one in the middle bearing an empty 
canopy, and each of the others a tall candlestick. Then follow a 
double line of women in black, some young girls in white frocks 
and wreaths of flowers, and a few men in red cassocks, members of 
a confraternita or guild. After this we have the central portion 
of the procession—three or four boys, surpliced and waving 
censers, followed by three priests, among whom one recognises the 
two inspectors of the decorations, wearing richly embroidered 
copes, and covered by a canopy carried by four men. A double 
line of men in black, noticeably shorter than that of the women in 
front, winds up the procession. Asa pageant it is modest enough ; 
and, from what one hears about the festa as conducted in the town 
of Lugano, much seems to have been omitted which would have 
helped to show its significance. Yet it acquires an impressiveness 
from the perfect bearing of those who take part in it. At the first 
altar, which is reached soon after noon, it halts; and, after the 
tapers have been lit, the priests, kneeling on the cushions, offer a 
short prayer. The whole ceremony lasts less than half an hour. 
As soon as the procession has passed, thrifty housewives, with an 
eye on the threatening clouds, begin to take down the valuable 
hangings, and hurry indoors to prepare the belated Sunday dinner. 
The charm of the brief spectacle, one feels on recalling it, lay in 
the natural and beautiful expression of a spiritual uplifting, of a 
holy joy. No giggling or other sign of irreverence marred its 
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dignity, though a smile in one of the pauses when a woman’s loud 
voice was heard in an adjoining house, showed the perfect natural- 
ness of mental attitude in its participators. All seemed to be filled 
with the sense of a beautiful rite, of the supreme value of the 
minutes during which their humble dwelling place was glorified 
by the visit of something half divine. One could not but go back 
in imagination on all the hours of looking forward and getting 
ready—the gathering of the leaves and flowers, the cleansing, the 
renewing of dresses and the rest—all for a few fleeting minutes. 
Yet one recognised that these simple villagers were profoundly 
right, that a true wisdom lay behind all their zealous painstaking, 
which in itself was a holiday-making lit up with glad hopes, and 
that the brief fruition of these hopes had been an ample reward. 
Perhaps they realised, in a dim way, the poet’s assurance, that a 
thing of beauty, even though transient, remains a joy for ever. 

In the afternoon of our festa, rain fell; and Rovio resumed its 
quietest aspect. In the evening, the sky cleared a little; and the 
devout young women had their quiet walk to the chapel above 
the lake. They had put aside their festal gowns for the quieter 
apparel of every day. Nevertheless, a new light lay on their 
faces; and there was no setting sun to account for it. 

JaMEs SULLY 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ON RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY 
A REPLY TO MISS STAWELL 


ISS STAWELL’S interesting letter in the February Num- 

ber of this REVIEW raised two contentions. First, that there 
is no social need for more outspoken expressions of Agnosticism. 
Secondly, that it is irrational for persons without the hope of 
immortality to save or to produce life. 

As regards the first point, Miss Stawell says that, in “‘ intellec- 
tual circles,’’ ‘‘ it requires something like audacity to stand up for 
anything like the old views.’’ Now, in the first place, this is not 
true of all intellectual circles. In the second place, intellectual 
circles form a very small part of the nation. On the other hand, 
as I know personally, from various people and cases that I have 
come across, it requires not only audacity but often definite risk 
or sacrifice of material interests, for some people to avow Agnos- 
ticism. The schoolmastering profession is, for the most part, 
that is to say, in most of the schools of England, practically closed 
to avowed agnostics; and, in order to obtain the prizes of that 
profession, it is best to become a clergyman. There are still a 
great many families where an avowal of Agnosticism would be 
regarded with the utmost horror, and might be followed by grave 
consequences. In the Press, and not least in the Liberal Press, 
I perpetually read that Agnosticism has in this generation been 
found wanting, that it is a back-wash, a thing of the past. It is 
only when one pleads for more open speaking that one is told that 
most people are agnostics. But, if so, why is all the talking left 
to the other side? 

In the second part of her letter Miss Stawell says : 





How many of us would at the bottom of our hearts think it worth while going 
on if we were positively sure that there was no spirit greater in the universe than 
our poor little selves, and no life after death in which we could grow into something 
better? Is not “the grand Perhaps” the very nerve of our life? Do not we, after 
all, we too, walk by faith? It is important that there should be no misunderstand- 
ing here. I do not for a moment mean to advocate the degraded doctrine : if 
there is no God and no immortality, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. It 
our worst terrors were true, even so, as Mr. Trevelyan pleads, courage would still 
be courage, and pity pity. But the commands of courage and pity would, I believe, 
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be different. It is not only within our power to live nobly or basely ; we are also 
given the choice of saving life, and more, of producing it. Why, in the name of 
reasonable pity, why, even in the name of common sense, should we do either ? 


It is this strain of pessimism that seems now to be the favourite 
argument of many Christians who “ believe’’ much more than 
Miss Stawell. They try to impute to the agnostics a dogmatic 
belief that the universe is bad. Yet what could be more irrational 
than, because we don’t know how the universe is managed, to 
assume that it is bad upon the whole? That is indeed to ‘‘ judge 
by shrinking nerves.’’ There are good things in the universe and 
bad; on that we all agree. Why, if there is no personal God,! 
does it follow that the good things are unreal, or destined to cease 
out of the universe? The good things are born (like the bad 
things), die (or at least lose their personality), and are succeeded 
by other good things. The reason why it is worth while to ‘ pro- 
duce life ’’ is, that much of life is good, and, apparently, only 
survives by reproduction. If that appearance is a deception, if 
there is also personal immortality for each of us, so much the better 
for those who desire it. But there are many of us who “‘at the 
bottom of our hearts ’’ feel ourselves so much to be parts of a whole, 
that we cannot conceive, and do not therefore desire, personal 
immortality. So much for my wishes on my own behalf; and as to 
the universe, | cannot think so badly of its recuperative powers as 
to suppose it will not be very well able to find something to take 
the places of each and all of us, when our time comes to die. 

In thinking how dreadful death is, people forget how good it is 
to live; or else in feeling how bad are the ills of life, they have 
no taste left for its gifts. That is the essence of the pessimistic 
temperament; and it exists quite as often among Christians as 
among agnostics. In the Ages of Faith it took the form of con- 
ceiving God as the torturer of half the human race, the future 
life as eternal torment. Myriads of the best men and women were 
persuaded then, and many are persuaded to-day, on religious 
grounds, to take vows not to ‘‘ produce life.’’ It would be easier, 
historically, to make out a case that Christianity leads to pes- 
simism, than that Agnosticism does so. But both contentions 
would be invalid. Pessimism is an affair of temperament. 

So too, Miss Stawell appears to deny to agnostics all pos- 
sibility of joy. ‘* Courage and pity,’’ she seems to think, are their 
only inheritance. But I do not think that non-Christians are less 
capable of love than Christians; nor that they are on the average 
less happy. Happiness depends much more on circumstances and 
on temperament than on belief. The joyful temperament will find 
something to rejoice in, even if a personal God or personal immor- 
tality is withdrawn. The ecstatic sense of union with what is good 
in nature or in the universe comes to unbelievers like George 
Meredith and Edward Carpenter, as readily as to St. Augustine 


1 Miss Stawell says that the question, in what sense God is “personal,” is not 
of prime importance. I think that, as regards the question of conformity to the 
Church of England (the subject of my December article), it is of prime import- 
ance. 
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and St. Theresa. There are gloomy agnostics; but there are also 
extremely gloomy Christians. 

The attempt to make mankind turn away from love and joy, 
from all the noble and good things in life, and hide its face in the 
bosom of Mother Church, is being pushed with vigour by many 
people of extremely various degrees of dogmatic belief. They are 
always bidding us agnostics to be gloomy and mournful,—in 
short, to make ready to commit suicide. The attempt may have 
some temporary success, because mankind has for so many cen- 
turies been accustomed to associate its dearest joys and hopes, as 
also its worst fears, with the formulz of a personal God and per- 
sonal immortality. But the attempt will not succeed in the end. 
When a window is opened in a stuffy room, everyone shivers at 
first, except perhaps the opener of the window, who has of course 
to say that it is not cold. Some crouch nearer than ever to the fire. 
But soon all grow accustomed to the change; and the life in that 
room becomes more wholesome, the talk more vigorous and varied, 
the stars are seen through the crack, and the scents of the earth 
and the trees are wafted among that company. 

G. M. TREVELYAN 


FINANCE AND THE DRINK TRADE 


R. THOMAS SHAW’S most valuable article on Finance 
and the Drink Trade, in your January Number, contains one 
omission ; and this, although a detail, seems to me of the highest 
importance. He declares, rightly :—({1) That the Compensation 
Act can only be attacked through the Budget; (2) that other Tem- 
perance reforms can best be obtained by the same instrument; and 
(3) that the present taxation of the Trade is utterly inadequate. 
But he does not show that this taxation is also unfair as between 
one retailer and another. The rural inn pays for its spirit licence 
a sum equivalent to six months’ rent, the gin palace pays perhaps 
a fortnight’s rent, while the beer and wine house pays about one 
day’s rent. The two following Tables give the precise figures paid 
by the most important kinds of licensed premises; the first Table 
dealing with those which pay a fixed sum, the second with those 
which pay under a graduated, or partially graduated, scale. 


I. 

Ls & 

Brewers ... wae al I 0 O 
Beer Retailers (‘‘ off’) = I 5 oO 
Beer and Wine (‘‘ off”) ve Ses 3 0 0 
Seer Dealers (to sell over 44 gallons) 9.6.1 
Beer (‘‘on”) ... ve aes aie 3 10 oO 
Beer and Wine (‘‘ on”) ose ase ic aoe 
Passenger Vessels aed “a se ae ies in een 
Spirits— Distillers as “a sts ee me .. 10 10 O 
” Rectifiers... ss ns ‘ ree «FOE @ 

ms Dealers (to sell 2 gallons and over) sas .. 1010 O 

” Additional licence to sell quart bottles... « 2 3'¢ 
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II. 


Fully Licensed Houses (entitled to sell Spirits, Beer, and Wine). 
Number. 


England and 





~ 





Scotland. 


Ireland 





" 





, Annual value. Duty. Percentage. 
1,097 7,58 Under £10 44 10 0 45 and over 
2,969 P08 £10—L15 600 60—40 
6,576 2,422 15— 20 8 0 oO 53—40 
6,434 1,365 20— 25 Ir 0 0 55—44 
5,275 709 25— 30 I4 9 0 56—46 
8,422 906 30— 40 17,0 0 56—42 
6,717 491 40— 50 20 0 O 50—40 
15,829 541 50— 100 25 0 0 50—25 
9,760 98 100— 200 30 0 O 30—15 
4,686 14 200— 300 35 0 O 174-12 
1,901 7 300— 400 40 0 O 13—10 
1,054 2 400— 500 45 0 0 1I— 9 
637 3 500— 600 50 0 O 10— 8 
417 I 600— 700 55 0 O 9— 8 
1,003 2 700 and over 60 0 Oo 84 and under ; 
Number. 
England. Scotland. Ireland. 
1,436 381 223 Hotels rated at £50 and upwards. 
225 16 6 Theatres ,, 5; 
7 4 I Restaurants ,, £400 ms 


There are, in addition to these, grocers’ spirit licences in Scot- 
land and Ireland, with a graduation differing in each country, but 
ceasing to rise at the value of £50; and various occasional and 
minor licences. One common characteristic marks the duties pay- 
able on licences of all kinds. They give no hint of being based 
upon any intelligible principle. 

A glance suffices to show that the system has the most 
serious of all fiscal vices—it exacts a larger sacrifice from the poorer 
man, and in many cases amounts to a poll tax. This appears still 
more unfair when we realise that in the case of rural inns, and of 
the poorer houses generally, bricks and mortar represent the 
greater part of the total value, while, as Mr. Shaw points out, in 
the gin palace the monopoly granted by the State may represent 
nine-tenths of that value. 

With these figures before us, the pathway to reform becomes 
clear. A graduated scale, with a minimum but no maximum, 
should be applied to every kind of licence. Fully licensed houses 
of less than £50 annual value may be left as they are; but for those 
above £50 value we might adopt Mr. Edmund Robertson’s amend- 
ment to the last Budget, and make the duty equal to half that value. 
Beer houses, being less valuable, might pay go per cent. of this 
duty, theatres, hotels, and restaurants a smaller percentage, (which 
might be left, within limits, to the discretion of the licensing 
authority,) and off-licences should pay a percentage based on the 
value of that part of the premises devoted to the trade in alcohol. 
Clubs also should pay a small percentage. 

In addition to the scale, a minimum should be fixed, varying 
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with the population of the town in which the house may be. In 
villages of 1,000 inhabitants, the minimum for a fully licensed house 
might be £10, in a town of 5,000 £14, in one of 25,000 £20, 
rising up to £50 or more in the larger towns. This would secure 
one of Mr. Shaw’s objects—a reduction in numbers—by sweeping 
out the lowest class of house. Such houses, of course, would be 
entitled to a little compensation from their neighbours who survive 
and benefit by the lessened competition. With every increase in 
duty the monopoly value of licenced houses falls; and the extinc- 
tion of licences by means of the Compensation Fund becomes more 
effective. A reform in the licence duties should include, if pos- 
sible, a revision of the scheme contained in the Compensation Act, 
making the contributory area as small as possible. Under a 
system of monopoly, the value of the concession in any given area 
does not depend entirely upon the number of shops selling the 
monopolized article. in the case of alcohol, accordingly, the 
aggregate value of licensed property in an over-supplied area 
would hardly be lessened by a policy of reduction, since the work- 
ing expenses would probably be diminished to a greater extent 
than the sale of alcohol; so that the only problem to be solved by 
the licensing justices is that of distributing the burden and benefit 
of the Compensation Fund among the surviving and disappearing 
publicans. 

But there are other simple and feasible reforms, quite as impor- 
tant as reduced numbers, such as shorter hours, especially on 
Saturdays, and Sunday closing. Early closing and six-day 
licences already obtain a reduction; and this inducement to close 
will become more powerful as the duties increase and the extra 
toll swallows up the profits of the extra trade. A further indirect 
aid to Temperance might be secured by offering to the publican 
a rebate on the duty, based upon the value of that part of his 
premises devoted solely to the supply of food and non-intoxicating 
refreshments. 

| might point out that the justice of exacting larger and more 
fairly graduated duties from all licensed houses is partially recog- 
nised by the Compensation Act, where we find beer houses assess- 
able at £100 a year each to the Compensation Fund, although they 
contribute only seventy shillings to the Exchequer; and even fully 
licensed houses, when over £400 in value, pay more to the Fund 
than to the Exchequer. The extra licence duties, like the Com- 
pensation levy, should be a charge upon the owner of the house. 
J. E. ALLEN 
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I 


. L is knowledge I want, not degree,’’ said Luang Sawat, with 

a sob in his voice. How should he make this talkative tutor- 
gentleman understand the needs of far-off Siam ? 

Teacher and pupil were sitting in the tutor’s room in Old 
College, Oxford. The Siamese youth had been sent to England 
some months before, specially introduced by Mr. Mount-Stewart, 
the King of Siam’s Legal Adviser in Bangkok. The college tutor 
looked at his watch, and glanced at the writing-table strewn with 
his notes on Primitive Civilisations. This Oriental youth was 
wasting his valuable time. 

‘‘ It is knowledge you want, not a degree? Good.’’ The tutor 
mused for a moment. ‘‘ Yes, that’s good,’’ he repeated. ‘* My 
instructions, however, are, that you read for a degree: The degree 
will mean some knowledge; ’’ and he smiled. The smile was so 
pleasant and genuine, that Sawat took courage. He wished that 
he could speak English properly, like his friends Booay and Loon, 
who had been to eae. 

Fresh from the simple life of a floating-house on the river 
Menam, and from his work as a small government official under 
the Siamese Minister of Justice, all the details of the life he so 
recently had left in Bangkok were confusedly mingling now with 
the desire to understand better what this Oxford culture meant. 
All he could, however, say at that moment was: ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘* You don’t understand Mr. Tweenways’ lectures, perhaps ? ”’ 

Sawat really considered that he understood them quite well. 
But he did not know how to say so, gracefully. He felt paralysed. 
His throat was dry: he was uncomfortable all over. He still 
missed the betel-nut he used to chew from dawn to sunset; and 
he knew not what was expected of him, nor understood the mean- 
ing of half he saw and heard. Yet this tutor seemed kindly. 
He did not ask him childish questions in a loud voice, as if he 
were a deaf idiot, nor had he the condescending manner of the 
undergraduates. Could he trust him? He thought of the snubs 
and slights he had endured since coming to Oxford. Perhaps 
never again would he meet so kind an Englishman. He would 
try to speak to him. He cleared his throat noisily; the tutor did 
not wince. 

‘“What Siam needs is to know real things,’’ he began, 
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‘* Make railway, build bridge, store rain-water long time; teach 
people learn fighting, and keep country from French (and English, 
Sawat added, mentally)—teach the woman be good wife, good 
mother ; and man to be good judge.” 

The tutor uncrossed his legs, ceased playing with his watch, 
and listened attentively. 

‘What good is degree for that ?’’ went on Sawat. ‘‘ When 
I come to Oxford, I think I come to a great school where all 
things I can learn—and Englishman teach me to be good judge. 
Then they make me go to lectures on French Revolution.” 

‘You have the best man on the subject,’’ said the tutor, 
mechanically. He was trying to understand the lad before him. 

‘And watching little boys play cricket no good.”’ 

‘* Little boys!’’ much amused, as he contrasted the small 
Japanese-like figure with a mental picture of the athletic under- 
graduate of Old College. 

‘*] mean,’’ said Sawat—‘ they are all—young—no wife—no 
childrens.” 

‘* Have you a wife?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ proudly. ‘‘ Wife, and two childrens.”’ 

‘* Really! How old are you?” 

‘ Twenty-one.” 

The tutor edged his chair back against the light and, planting 
his elbow ruthlessly among the Primitive Civilisation notes, 
leaned his tired head on one hand. The clock ticked on un- 
heeded. He must hear more of this. Wife and child! The 
unmated don, verging on fifty, and still dreaming between whiles 
of the not quite impossible She, gazed with a new interest at the 
Siamese youth who had already tasted the deepest human joys. 
The yellow features were individually unattractive ; but the mouth 
was refined and sweet in expression, and a sympathetic intelligence 
looked through the narrow slanting eyes. 

‘* Did you want to come to England? ”’ 

‘Did not want to leave Siam--and my wife—and children— 
sad—very——.”” 

‘* Yes, yes, I see. But you were brave, and came?”’ 

‘*] was not brave; but the King said he wished it, and I must 
obey His Majesty.” 

‘What did you mean to study when you came ‘ a 

‘*] wanted to learn to be a good judge.’’ He sia 

‘* Ah! tell me about that,’’ said the tutor, so invitingly that 
Sawat plunged on. 

‘* We want good judge in Siam more than teacher—more than 
cricket—more than English good manners, and E nglish accent.’ 

Sawat, flushed, eager, expressing himself anyhow as the words 
would come, Oriental caution and suspicion and ultra self-control 
overborne by the strong feeling of the moment, held the tutor 
fascinated. His silence, far from being dull and unresponsive, 
was due to keen sympathy and interest; and this Sawat under- 
stood instinctively. 

He went on. ‘‘In Bangkok jail, two thousand prisoners— 
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all wait trial, many many years. Many friends of mine have son, 
daughter, father, wife, in prison.”’ 

“Guilty ?”’ 

“Not guilty, my friends,’’ proudly. ‘‘ Mom Jeean, a great 
friend of my father and mother. She have a daughter who was 
put in prison three years ago, but not guilty.” 

‘*' Why was she put in prison?”’ 

‘*Phya Moosah—one big man in Siam—want her leave her 
husband, and live very grand in his house. But Mom Jeean’s 
daughter hated Phya Moosah and say: ‘ No.’ Phya Moosah very 
angry, and then put Mom Jeean’s daughter in prison.”’ 

‘* But how—how could he, for refusing to run off with him? ”’ 

‘“* Another woman—hated Mom Jeean’s daughter and jealous of 
her—and stole diamonds from Phya Moosah and put them in 
Mom Jeean’s daughter’s box. And when the diamonds found in 
the box, not the real thief go to prison—oh, no! ”’ 

‘““Ah!”’ The tutor’s eyes did not leave the youth’s face. 

‘* And then—that bad woman rise to be Phya Moosah’s head 
wife. And Mom Jeean’s daughter in prison now nearly three 
years. The judges got no time to try case; too much hair- 
cuttings and cremations. And many more friends of mine all 
same thing—all innocent—and no one do nothing! And every 
Wan Pra‘ old Mom Jeean come to pray to me to get her daughter 
out of prison.”’ 

‘“ What power had you?” 

‘“No power. But Mom Jeean think I can do something, be- 
cause I learn in the Law Courts with great European lawyers.”’ 

‘Oh! you thought you could learn best from Europeans? ”’ 

‘Yes. I always hear that English judges are uncorruptive.”’ 

‘““H’m!... And you thought you would like to learn to 
be an—uncorruptive—judge, too?”’ 

‘Yes: that is what I came to England for. And I want to 
be quick and not waste time learning things no use.’’ Sawat 
stopped. He began to regret his burst of openness; also to feel 
the impossibility of really explaining how things were in Siam. 
And, now that the impulse to frankness was over, its danger 
recurred to him. No Englishman was really to be trusted. He 
had always heard that. 

Meantime, the tutor was silent. He felt himself densely 
ignorant. He determined to seek out Atkinson, who was always 
taking up black men, and get some information from him. Also, 
to read up the Far East of the present day. Meantime, he must 
go. ‘‘ Very sorry. Meeting at two-thirty sharp.”’ 


This was at the end of the Lent term, and Sawat never saw 
him again. During the Easter vacation, on a health-seeking visit 
to Florence, the overworked tutor died suddenly of a chill caught 
between a stuffy pension and the freezing Lung’ Arno. Sawat 
never again met an Englishman who moved him to a confession 
of genuine deep feeling. During the same Easter vac., he stayed 
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at the Siamese Legation in South Kensington, and he there 
learnt that he must not speak out candidly to a farang, and above 
all never talk about the real Siam. The lesson of self-distrust 
was continued at Oxford, and learnt so thoroughly by the facile 
Siamese nature, that, after a few terms in the university mill, not 
a word of important truth could have been extracted from him 
by a European. He learnt, parrot-fashion, all that was put before 
him; and, sticking to his studies with great diligence, he got fair 
academical results for his three years’ work. e then passed on 
to the London Bar. He studied by fits and starts for several 
years more, mixing a good deal with the quasi-fashionable society 
that surrounds the Siamese Legation; and he learnt a great many 
disconnected facts about English life in titled families. Much 
of the seamy side of London life in the middle-class, both upper 
and lower, was gradually revealed to him, while no good influence 
strong enough to keep up his belief in ideals ever touched him 
for more than an occasional moment. He was quick to see the 
discrepancy between theory and practice in the lives of the English 
he met; and, leaping to the conclusion that their professions of 
righteousness meant nothing, he would smile cynically when the 
regeneration of Siam by Europeans was talked of. He soon lost 
all intention of devoting himself to that; and he was not hypocrite 
enough to pretend to it merely to please. 


II 


In a large room in a Siamese house in Bangkok, a house of 
palatial size, and of unkempt rooms all open to the air on at 
least one side, Mom Sabai, the owner of the house, and the mother 
of Sawat, sat on a ricketty chair, chewing betel. She sat on a 
chair because it was easy from that height to superintend the 
embroidery class, as she could see if anyone looked up or dawdled. 
The workers were all seated on the floor before a long low frame, 
on which were stretched yards of white satin. 

Mom Sabai would have been more comfortable on the floor 
too. She longed for sunset, when the work would stop, as lamp- 
light was expensive. Meantime, she rested one leg at a time by 
lifting it on the chair and holding the knee up to her chin. 
Occasionally she put them both up, and so got a really good 
rest, clasping them together with skinny fingers heavily be- 
jewelled. A shrivelled brown woman, with an inscrutable, wary 
expression, she looked, in spite of her elegant silk panung and 
pahom, rings on her fingers, and bangles at wrists and ankles, 
like an able anthropoid ape. Her hair, hardly grizzled, and still 
thick, stood up in a bristle all round her head; and her lower 
lip, full of tobacco, bulged far out beyond her small nose. Every 
now and then, as she talked, she paused to eject a mouthful of 
red saliva, betel-nut, and tobacco. For this purpose a kneeling 
slave-woman held out to her a small gold spittoon. 

The embroiderers were women and girls, all, if not actually 
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slaves, subservient and obedient to Mom Sabai. From a drawing 
fixed near her, each worker copied some detail of a large Japanese 
picture hanging on a screen. They stitched in dead silence, 
hardly breathing or lifting their eyes. All were dressed in panung 
and pahom, the brown neck and arms bare. All but one wore 
the hair cut short and bristling erect. 

The room was dingy, hardly furnished at all, except in the 
far corner, where two or three mattresses were prepared as beds, 
with mosquito-netting bundled up over them during the daytime. 
Direct light entered the room only from one side; and even that 
side was shaded by a deep verandah. The verandah itself was 
darkened by heavy clumps of rustling bamboo growing in the 
compound below. Through the bamboos a glimpse of flowing 
river, of boats and houses, was possible here and there. 

As they bent over the low frame in the dark room, all the 
workers strained their eyes. One of these, though not old, had 
an actively careworn expression, very different from the dumb 
animal-like patience on the other faces. The curves of her mouth 
were beautiful still, though the habit of betel-chewing showed in 
the black glistening teeth. This was Ying, Sawat’s wife. She 
wore her hair differently from the others. Instead of being cut 
in a dense upstanding bristle, it was long, and wound in a large 
coil on the top of her head, Lao fashion. She wore the Siamese 
panung, and an accordion-pleated apple-green silk pahom covered 
a beautifully curving bosom. The brown skin of her neck and 
arms was delicate in colour, and fine as satin; and the hands 
that plied the needle in and out were exquisite in shape. She 
sat on one haunch, her legs tucked away on the opposite side. 
She smiled happily as she threaded her needle, musing. ‘* Will 
Sawat come to-morrow; to-day ?”’ 

Mom Sabai, her mother-in-law, noting the happy smile, 
pounced viciously. ‘‘ Wasting time again, Ying. How do you 
suppose the embroidery’s to get finished ?”’ 

Ying dropped her needle, and placing the palms of her hands 
together, she raised them high above her bent head. ‘* Kaw 
todt,’’ (‘‘ I beg forgiveness’’). And she looked for her needle. 
‘*] cannot find it,’’ she murmured, and she searched in vain, the 
worker on her right having hid it while Ying was saluting. 

‘“ Work, I say, Ying,’’ Mom Sabai insisted. 

‘“T’ve lost my needle, Mom.”’ 

‘““Mé!”’? And Mom Sabai got up, and waddled across the 
floor. She pottered about, finding fault, betel-chewing, urging 
them all to greater diligence. 

The heat was stifling. Voices were heard outside, and a chat- 
tering girl stalked in from the verandah. She was followed by 
several slave-women bearing sailor-like bundles, the contents 
bulging and falling out. Behind her came a younger girl, slim 
and sweetfaced. These were the two ‘‘childrens’’ of Luang 
Sawat, B.A. Both were dressed in stiff panungs, and beribboned 
Europeanised jackets with tight sleeves. They wore high-heeled 
shoes and openwork stockings. The elder, seeing her grand- 
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mother, dropped on her knees, and saluted, with both hands 
high. The younger looked round the room eagerly for their 
mother, Ying. The grandmother turned on her angrily. ‘‘ Gom 
hua, gom hua,’’ (*‘ bend your head’’). And the child dropped 
suddenly, walking on all fours, and creeping in with downcast 
head beside Ying. Ying smiled furtively. Mom Sabai then 
turned pleasantly to the older girl. She never forgot that Raut 
(the elder) was her son’s daughter, while Dockmye (the younger) 
she looked on persistently as the child of the despised and upstart 
Ying, without reference to the father. She had always influenced 
and petted Raut, with a curious ignoring of the mother’s own 
right in the child; and Ying had long ceased to fret about it, 
spending her love and care chiefly on her younger child. Raut 
herself acquiesced contentedly in the arrangement. 

‘* Where’s your new hat, Raut? ”’ 

““Mé! I forgot. Where is it, Jeean?”’ 

The woman crouching near the bundles, ejected a mouthful of 
betel into a hole in the verandah floor. She then shook out of 
one of the bundles a remarkable feathery and flowery hat. Of 
commonest millinery, coarsely beribboned and belaced, it was 
such a hat as a Walworth Road shop-girl might think she had 
bargained well for at 5s. 11}d. 

‘Kru (teacher) does not like the hat,’’ said Raut. ‘‘ She 
said | must not wear it at school.”’ 

‘* Not wear it! <A hat that cost sixty ticals (nearly four pounds) 
at the English shop! ”’ 

Raut diverted her grandmother’s attention. ‘‘ The Kekh 
(Indian) is in his boat at the landing. He wants to see Mom 
about the contract for making Chinese trousers.”’ 

** Now?” 

‘*Now. He’s waiting.”’ 

The old lady went off, followed by half a dozen women. 

When the cat’s away, &c. They all stopped work suddenly, 
and began to chatter. 

‘* Watch, Jeean, and tell us if you see her coming back.” 

Ying turned to her little girl. ‘‘ Are you tired, Dockmye? ”’ 

‘Tired . . . Mother, I’m top in Standard III. And Kru 
says I may get the scholarship next year.”’ 

‘* Scholarship ? What's that ?”’ 

‘It’s money—for saying lessons well. Thirty ticals, mother; 
what shall we do with it?’’ They talked on, unheard in the 
Babel of voices. 

A wretched hag, half naked and dirty, crept in on her knees 
from the verandah. She carried a large wicker tray piled high 
with luscious mangoes. She crawled to Ying’s feet, and laying 
the tray on the ground, saluted profoundly. 

‘* What is this, Mom Jeean?”’ 

‘* A present for Mom Sabai.”’ 

‘“You must give it to herself,’’ said Ying, hastily. ‘* Wait 
outside on the verandah until she comes back.” 

The old woman saluted again, but lingered. 
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‘‘ Has he come yet?’’ she whispered eagerly, hitching up a 
ragged cloth that partially covered her breast. 

*‘ Not yet.” 

““When will he come?” 

“* Bradéd, bradéd.”’ (‘‘ Very soon.’’) 

‘“‘'You have said that for months and months. I am so weary 
waiting for justice. He has been in Europe eight years.” 

‘“‘] know it,’’ said Ying, smiling and hopeful. ‘‘ He will be 
here soon.”’ 

She offered her betel-box to the old woman, speaking low. 
** How is your — now?” 

“Til, very ill. She never comes out of prison now.” 

6é Why? ” 

‘Her ankles are so swollen, they can’t get the chains on.”’ 

‘“Why don’t you ask the governor to let her out sometimes 
without chains? She wouldn’t run away?” 

“Run away! She can hardly crawl, or eat, or speak. And 
she has not touched betel for a whole week.”’ 

‘* It’s horrible,’’ said Ying. ‘‘ Take some more betel. Sawat 
will soon come, and he will put all right.” 

The old woman filled her mouth with the national consolation 
all woes, and crawled out to the verandah with her tray of 

ruit. 

She would wait for Mom Sabai, and try to propitiate her. 

‘* Mother, when will my father come? ’’ asked Dockmye in her 
turn. 

‘* Bradéd, Bradéd,’’ assured Ying. 

‘** Will he live here with us?” 

‘* Not here,’’ smiling, and in a whisper, with an eye on the 
squatting girls, gossiping loudly as they chewed and expectorated. 
‘* He will take us away alone with him, as farangs do.” 

The child’s face fell. ‘‘ Will father be like a farang? ”’ 

‘‘ Like a farang. The Rajatut (ambassador) in London wrote 
about him to the noble grandmother, and said he was quite farang ; 
had forgotten Siamese, and went to the English church.”’ 

‘* Mother, will he take Mom Jeean’s daughter out of prison ?’”’ 

‘“*Certainly.’’ (A pause.) 

‘“Mother, if father is quite farang, will he be like the Nai 
farang Wentah?’’ (‘‘ the spectacled European’’). This was the 
only European man that Dockmye knew. He came sometimes 
to talk business with Mom Sabai. The old lady was a capital 
trader, and she had no scruples in aiding the fulfilment of base 
desires. So to her the old European went, if in want of a new 
chattel, male or female, alive or inanimate. Dockmye was hor- 
ribly afraid of him; he was so fierce and fat and red and loud- 
voiced. 

Ying smiled at the idea of comparison between her husband— 
good, kind, and young—with the brutal old European. 

‘“‘ Mother, is Nai Wentah a farang?” 

‘** Of course.” 

‘‘But he has more than one wife. He has! There’s Beea, 
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and Loon, and Maun, and Jeean, and . . . oh, I know there are 
some more. And, mother, I heard the noble grandmother pro- 
mising him a new wife for fifteen pounds. I don’t know who it 
was; but she isn’t old enough yet, they said.”’ 

‘‘ Hush, child,’ whispered Ying, all her brightness clouding. 
‘** You must never repeat what you hear.”’ 

“Only to you, mother. I’m very cautious. ... What’s the 
matter, mother, darling ?”’ 

‘‘ What else did they say about the Nai’s new wife?”’ 

“I did not hear any more. The noble grandmother told me 
to run away. Why do you look so sad?” 

A vague fear of months was taking shape in Ying’s mind. 
Would her mother-in-law’s ultimate cruelty be the selling of her 
darling to the old European? Dockmye clasped her mother’s 
hand, and raised it to her face, smelling it like a flower. Ying 
brightened. ‘‘ Father will put all right when he comes,’’ she 
repeated. 

Suddenly, warning was given that Mom Sabai was coming 
back. All the women crouched lower on the ground, and shuffled 
back to the sifent stitching. 

The old lady was now quite in a good temper, having out- 
bargained even a Cingalese. She swaggered down the room 
and squatted among the women. She turned patronisingly to 
Dockmye. 

‘* How do you like school? Did you pass your examination 
well? ”’ 

‘* Yes, well,’’ Dockmye said, proudly, but not omitting the 
deferential salute. 

‘Where are you?” 

‘* Top of Standard III.” 

‘‘ And where are you?” to Raut, the elder daughter. Raut 
hesitated, pouting, disliking to tell the truth. The grandmother 
insisted. 

When it was explained to her that Raut had not been able 
to pass at all, she was furious. Her pet below Dockmye! “I 
don’t think that school’s any good,”’ she burst out. ‘‘ They don’t 
know anything. They don’t know how to teach. When I asked 
the head Kru how long it would take to teach you all she knew, 
she laughed. Laughed! Showing her white dogs’-teeth; and 
she said—‘ One year!’ One year! She must be a lazy woman 
to want all that time.” 

The slave girls stitched on silently, while Mom helped herself 
to a fresh quid of betel, and strutted about the room. The rolled- 
up part of her panung, tucked into the belt behind, being too 
stiffly starched to keep firm in its place, got loose, and falling 
down, trailed on the ground between her feet as she walked. _ 

‘‘ What are you smiling about, Jeean? And you, Looa? 
And you, Dockmye?”’ But no one dared to tell her that her 
panung was trailing. : 

‘‘There’s to be no laughing here, Dockmye,” she continued; 
‘this is a real working school, not a place of amusement, like 
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Arunapah.’’ Then she added, with vicious decision: ‘1 will 
send Dockmye to the school at Kong Beng next month.” 

Dockmye started, flushing in indignant protest. But she dared 
say nothing, so thoroughly had the lesson of silent submission 
been learnt. Ying forgot hers for a moment. 

‘“Arunapah’s a better school than Kong Beng,’’ she said. 
‘“T don’t want Dockmye to go to the school at Kong Beng. 
They will teach her to despise Siamese religion.”’ 

Mom Sabai glared, resenting all protest against her will. 

“She shall go to Kong Beng. It’s only five ticals a month 
there; and that’s enough to pay for Dockmye. And she may 
learn good manners at Kong Beng.” 

‘“Is Raut to go too?” 

‘“No. Raut is worth the expense of the Arunapah school.” 

‘It isn’t fair,’ burst out Ying, forgetting the price she would 
pay for relieving her mind. ‘‘I will tell Sawat when he comes; 
he will not allow it. Dockmye’s his child too; and he cared for 
her as much as for Raut.”’ 

There was an awed hush among the slaves. Ying must be 
mad to speak so plainly to Mom. The old lady’s face was livid 
with anger as she said, slowly and distinctly, in her harshest 
tones: ‘‘ You will not see my son unless I allow it. If you argue 
with me and contradict me, I will send you up the river to Pakret 
for a year; and Sawat shall not know where you are. He can 
get other wives.” 

‘* He will find me out,’’ thought Ying, forcing back her tears 
of dumb misery. ‘‘ He is farang now; and farangs are always 


just, and have only one wife.”’ 


Ill 


Luang Sawat, B.A., was driving up the New Road in Bang- 
kok, having arrived early at Windsor Wharf, in the steamer 
from Singapore. 

It was boiling hot; and the sun glared all the way along the 
New Road, on the rows of shabby sheds and shops—on the swarms 
of half-naked men and women—on the electric trams tearing along, 
crowded to overflowing—on the throngs of Chinese and Lukchins 
(Siamese-Chinese) perambulating in the very midst of the traffic— 
on the dilapidated rickshaws plunging diagonally in front of his 
carriage. Disgusting smells rose from the open drains in front 
of the small shops. And how ugly the women were! 

Involuntarily, as he stared at the half-nude nursing mothers 
with black wetelful mouths, and heard their screeching voices, he 
wondered if his wife and mother would seem to him as repulsive. 
No pity had he, no wish to help these humble folk toiling on in 
blind, hot slavery. Nothing but repugnance and a backward look 
to the comfortable fleshpots of the Siamese Legation in South 
Kensington. He hired a boat at Tar Dien landing, and crossed 
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the river to his old home. Eight years! How different he was 
from the youth who had left it! What was he coming to? His 
father had died last year; and in the one long letter his mother 
had sent him since the death (and that was written to dictation) 
the only mention of his children had been that Raut was learning 
English at the Arunapah school, and that she ‘‘ thought of her 
father much.’’ Of Ying, his wife (who also could not write), and 
of Dockmye, his younger daughter, there was no mention. Sawat, 
for the first time for years, was now speculating about his wife. 
Though Ying had been found for him by his mother, that lady 
had meant nothing but temporary amusement for him in such 
an alliance. She had been deeply indignant when Ying, the Lao 
boatman’s daughter (a nobody indeed), had wanted to accompany 
Sawat to Europe. Ying had indeed cajoled her husband so that 
he had actually dared to argue with his mother for a whole day, 
before finally giving up the idea of taking his low-born wife with 
him to England. 

For all the daring and independence of that time, Ying must 
have since had to pay. Sawat wondered coldly if her spirit was 
quite broken now. 

As his boat neared the junction of the Klong Sarn with the 
Klong Bahn Luang, memories flooded in on Sawat. Here were 
houses he knew well. The same bamboo and teak dwellings, 
some floating, some on piles, the same mud oozing up round the 
piles, and the same rampant life of pigs, ducks, dogs, and babies, 
revelling in the mud: the same perpetual coming and going of 
women from side to side of the little open houses, ‘‘ cawing”’ 
incessantly with the betelful mouth that now seemed to him so 
ugly. Ah! There was his mother’s house! 


‘* Run, boy, and tell Mom Sabai that her son has come.”’ 

He followed the boy at some distance, picking his steps. Over 
the swampy ground surrounding Mom Sabai’s house, a ricketty 
plank-footway meandered for some hundreds of yards. Mangy 
dogs prowled round, and huge ungainly pigs rooted among the 
rotting banana-skins, rags, and eggshelis——the deposits of months. 
As Sawat came up the marble steps to the verandah, an old woman 
prostrated herself so low in his path, that he, looking about and 
above her, stumbled on her outstretched hands. She plunged 
into her petition, ignorant of his annoyance. 

‘* Sir, you will speak for my daughter in the Law Courts, will 
you not?” 

‘“ What do you mean?” 

‘* Don’t you remember me, Mom Jeean? And my daughter, 
whom you tried to get out of prison eleven years ago?”’ 

at” 

‘“Mé!... Well—she’s been in prison eleven years, inno- 
cent! And now she’s an old woman, and nearly dying, and 
Phya Moosah——”’ 

She was interrupted by Mom Sabai; but the cold glance of 
Sawat as he said: ‘‘I have not the least idea what you are 
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talking of,’’ would of itself have silenced her. She crept back, 
mute. 

Sawat, in spite of the years in Europe, instinctively dropped 
on one knee as he saluted his mother. She raised him graciously, 
and led him by the hand across the verandah, down another flight 
of steps, and across the compound and over a plank bridge, to 
the new floating house which she had Europeanised for him. 

The teak boards inside were covered with dull grey paint, and 
from this background stared highly touched-up photographs of 
Siamese royalties. A sofa and chairs in red velvet, and a Brussels 
carpet of deepest dye, blazed in the sun reflected from the glowing 
Menam. Moored to piles in the tidal river, and floating on it, 
the house rose and fell incessantly with the flow of water. On 
one of the round marble-topped tables was a centrifugal system 
of uncut English books, and on the other were the utensils of 
betel-chewing. Several young girls crouched on the ground, 
peeping through the fingers a their upraised hands. 

Mom Sabai looked proudly round, then back to her son. ‘‘ All 
this I have prepared for you; everything a farang can want.”’ 

‘Where is Ying?” said Sawat, staring at a pretty girl at 
his feet. ‘‘ Why does she not come to see me?”’ 

‘* Buddho! son, she’s in one of her queer tantrums, and won’t 
speak or move. A kind of fit it is; the doctor says a spirit has 
taken hold of her.”’ 

‘* Well, I want to see her,’’ said Sawat. 

‘* Bradé6, brad&éd, . . . you shall see her in a day or two. 
Here, Raut, come and talk to your father.”’ 


Sawat spent several days contentedly with his mother, though 
feeling limp, inert, and disinclined for anything but lying in a 
long chair in the floating-house verandah. How hot Bangkok 
was ! 

Agreeable, however, was the drinking of iced tea and ‘‘ wiskee- 
soda ”’ to the fanning of a bewitching slave-girl, whom Mom Sabai 
had specially instructed to beguile him from Ying. Sawat made 
no attempt to resist her blandishments; and a week had passed 
before he at last insisted on seeing his wife. His mother and 
his daughter Raut were with him when Ying was brought to him. 
Painfully she entered, a slow-creeping wretched woman, crawling 
in on hands and knees. Her head completely shaven, her features 
swollen and distorted with incessant weeping, the light in the 
eyes alone reminded him of the old Ying. He stood cold and 
stiff, while she tremulously crept to his feet, and embraced them. 

‘*Oh, stop that,’’ he muttered, trying to raise her. ‘‘ What 
have you been doing to yourself? ”’ 

His mother spoke. ‘‘ We had to shave her head yesterday. 
The Chinese doctor said we must. She had fretted herself into 
fever because Dockmye is to go to another school.’ 

‘‘Not true,’ panted Ying. ‘‘ Hear my tale, Sawat. Alone 
with me,’’ she pleaded, pointing to a side room. 
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‘‘ Impossible,’’ said Mom Sabai. ‘‘ You must speak here.’’ 

‘* Either | speak alone with my husband, or not at all.’’ 

Mom Sabai turned to her son. ‘‘ Choose between us, my son,”’ 
she said calmly. ‘‘ You know best where to go if you disobey 
your mother and leave this house.”’ 

Sawat looked at Ying again and shuddered. The contrast 
between her wretchedness and the glowing warmth and charm of 
the new girl-wife approved of by his mother was too glaring. 
He knew he ought to consent to Ying’s wish to see him alone. 
But he could not risk disobeying his mother. The old unreason- 
ing habit of obedience was too strong. And he longed to be at 
peace, and not to see Ying’s cadaverous eyes on him. He tried 
to compromise, 


‘“Come over here, Ying. No one will hear what you say 
except my mother.” 

‘“No,’’ burst out Ying. ‘‘ Since it must be, I will speak 
before all.’’ And loudly, incoherent sometimes, terribly distinct 
again, she told her tale. 

‘*Do you see that child?’ pointing to Dockmye, dirty, dis- 
hevelled, in the background among the slaves. ‘‘ When you left 
for Europe, eight years ago, you loved her as well as her sister. 
. . » And she went to the King’s School at Arunapah, and learnt 
to be the top of everything. And Mom is angry because she does 
better than Raut, and she has taken her away from Arunapah, 
just before you came home. And because | was angry, Mom 
shut me up, and said I shouldn’t see you, and she sent slaves 
to shave my head. And I haven’t eaten or slept for three days 
and nights.” 

‘Very absurd of you,’’ said Sawat, slowly. ‘‘ My mother is 
the best judge of the school Dockmye should go to. I cannot 
interfere, Ying.” 

She was lying at his feet, pouring out her eager tale with 
upturned face and rapid gesture. She raised herself slowly, 
resting on one inverted elbow. ‘‘ You—will—not—interfere ? ”’ 
she cried, her whole soul on his answer. 

‘* No,’’ said Sawat, cold, decisive. 

‘* And you will not interfere to get Mom Jeean’s daughter out 
of prison?” 

‘* No, indeed. There are plenty of good lawyers in Bangkok; 
if they think Mom Jeean’s daughter should stay in prison, in 
prison she must stay. They know best.” 

He helped himself to betel as he lay, smiling at the back- 
ground of young slaves, crouching and fanning. This wild 
woman was the only unpleasant feature of his surroundings. 
He wished his mother had kept her shut up altogether. 

Ying stared at him. Dismay, wonder, horror, passed slowly 
across her face, leaving only disgust. She rose to her feet. 

‘*Come, Dockmye, let us go back to the embroidery frame. 
Justice was asleep; now she is dead; and I have no husband.” 

B. A. SMITH 
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MYERS’ POSTHUMOUS WRITINGS’ 


PART from certain letters, which ‘are of too personal a 

nature for present publication,’ these Fragments are the last 
words of a man of rare gifts and remarkable force of character, 
who, little as he may be known to the ‘ general reader,’ inspired 
a very real and deep interest, alike in personal friends, and in 
many who knew him only from his works. This collection 
consists of a few chapters of autobiography, some obituary notices, 
and poems either hitherto unpublished or out of print. Mrs. 
Myers, in her brief and simple preface, fears that the book ‘ may 
appear heterogeneous and disconnected.’ On the surface, it might 
seem so; and we should not say that everything here preserved 
is of equal importance. But, after all, what a reader who takes 
up the book really seeks is something that will help him to under- 
stand better the personality, the aims, and the work of a man 
in whom he has already been led, from one cause or another, 
to take an interest. And such help, if we mistake not, he will 
find here abundantly. 

The first part of the book, called ‘Fragments of Inner 
Life,’ arrests attention at once. The singularly early develop- 
ment of Myers’ poetic talent is known already from other records 
—how he wrote poetry at 14, was second in the National Com- 
petition for the Burns’ Centenary Prize at 15, and, before he left 
school at 17, had won four prizes for Latin or English poems. 
The Burns’ ode is here reprinted, and is certainly an astonishing 
performance for a boy of that age. Of these precocities, as of 
his brilliant career at Cambridge, the Fragments omit all men- 
tion; but to our mind more striking still is the narrative here 
given of what Myers calls his ‘ first startling joy ’ :— 


‘On my sixth birthday [1849] my father began to teach me Latin ; and a few 
months later he gave me the First Aeneid of Virgil, with an interlinear translation. 
The scene is stamped upon my mind ; the anteroom at the Parsonage with its floor 
of bright matting, and its glass door into the garden, through which the flooding 
sunlight came, while I pored over the new revelation with awe-struck joy 


Musa, mthi causas memora, quo numine laeso 


eS 7 


I can recall the reverent emotion with which I hung on the rhythm of that majestic 
lime... . 





1 Fragments of Prose and Poetry. By Frederic W. H. Myers. Edited by his 
wife, Eveleen Myers. London: Longmans, 1904. 
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The little boy of six, who thus early awoke to poetry at the 
touch of Virgil, became the schoolboy who learned for his pleasure 
the whole of the poet’s works, and, a little later, ranged ‘ with 
growing passion’ through Homer, Aeschylus, Lucretius, and 
other ancients, notably Plato; and, later again, grew into the 
undergraduate scholar of 17, whose fervid out-pourings in praise 
of all and sundry of the poets left a deep and permanent impres- 
sion on more than one of his intimate friends. But, though his 
range among these ancients was wide and varied, it was Virgil 
for whom his feeling to the last was most profound. In all his 
writing, and even in his talk, he constantly dropped into a phrase 
or line of his master: many a passage in his poetry, to the 
vigilant reader, has an echo of some Virgilian verse; and in 1879 
he wrote the essay on Virgil, now printed in his works, which 
is well-known, not to scholars only, as one of the most suggestive 
and inspiring appreciations of a great poet to be found in English. 
And his last words, in the second chapter of these Fragments, 
speak of the ‘creed of Virgil and Plato,’ as being that to which 
‘other pathways’ have now led him, and which ‘is still, and 
more than ever, the support of my life.’ 

It is in truth this creed, and the ‘ other pathways’ that led 
to it, whereof it is here Myers’ main purpose to trace. the origin 
and growth. It might seem an easy matter to write the history 
of one’s own opinions; but in fact it requires a rare combination 
of memory, observation, analytic power, and disinterested can- 
dour, to draw anything but a partial and misleading portrait. 
The picture here given is convincing. The question which often 
rose in the minds of some of his friends, and was doubtless asked 
by others, who had been struck by his poetic gift and the power 
of his literary insight, was somewhat to this effect :— 

Why should a poet and critic of undoubted distinction sud- 
denly bring all this congenial activity to an end, and devote the 
last twenty years of a strenuous life to the investigation of an 
obscure territory, on the confines perhaps of Medicine and 
Psychology, but hitherto mostly peopled by quacks and cranks, 
and fertile in all manner of dubious marvels? 

Or another, of more didactic turn, might put it impressively 
from a different point of view: 

Poetry and the greatest literature are the stored imperishable 
food of the world’s higher life; and those who can add to the 
stores, or help others who lack knowledge, power, or opportunity, 
to taste and see, are rendering the highest of all services. This 
man was exceptionally gifted for the task. Why did he desert ? 

The answer is given in the four brief chapters of these Frag- 
ments, which are headed ‘ Hellenism,’ ‘ Christianity,’ ‘ Agnos- 
ticism,’ and ‘ The Final Faith.’ 

Myers’ love of the Classics, dating (as we have seen) from 
his sixth year, had grown into a passionate ideal, till, from sixteen 
to twenty-three, (he tells us), there was no influence in his life 
comparable to it. But it could not finally satisfy. The disillu- 
sionment began in 1864, when he was travelling alone in Greece. 
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He tells the story in two strikingly vivid pages. It was a veritable 
pilgrimage to the holy place; but the scales fell, then and there, 
from the eyes of the devotee. ‘Few men,’ he says, ‘ could have 
drunk that departed loveliness into a more passionate heart’; 
but it was borne in upon him that such an ideal was no true 
guide to life. To pursue it was simply to waste himself on ‘a 
longing that could not be allayed.’ 

A reaction of numb indifference was followed by a short period 
of ardent return (under the influence of one who had known him 
from a child) to the Christian faith and ideal. This, too, ended 
in doubt and disappointment, which in his case, as in that of many 
others, inevitably came ‘from increased knowledge of history 
and science, and a wider outlook on the world.’ He was still 
only 26; and the process of decaying belief passed through various 
stages, reflected in the poems of 1869-73, and ending in blank 
Agnosticism. 

The effects of this last phase upon himself he describes as 
‘wholly evil.’ It was the only period when he felt ‘ deadness 
and bitterness, scorn of human life, anger at destiny, and de- 
liberate preference of the pleasures of the passing hour.’ The 
other phases he characterises with similar force and brevity. 
Hellenism was an intellectual stimulus, but no moral control; 
Christianity was ‘enough while it could last,’ but it required an 
‘inward make-believe’; and the seeker could find no ‘ sure sea- 
marks for others to follow along that legendary way.’ 

The unrest of this long vain search for a satisfying creed was, 
of course, not peculiar to Myers. The years when he was growing 
to mature manhood,—say 1859-75—were filled with a rush of 
eager discussion, affecting the very foundations of belief, whereof, 
in these quieter times, it is hard to form an adequate idea. It 
must suffice to remind younger readers that, during those sixteen 

ears, the following writers were all active living influences on 

nglish thought :—Mill, Comte, Spencer, Lyell, Renan, Strauss, 
Carlyle ; the English Positivists, the authors of Essays and 
Reviews; Huxley, Matthew Arnold, George Eliot, and—greatest 
of all—Charles Darwin. To the keen school-boy, plunging at 
the University into the free and eager talk of his seniors, it was 
veritably a new heaven and a new earth that came into view. 
A fundamental adjustment of ideas was inevitable to all, though 
it took a thousand different forms, according to gifts and turn of 
mind. With the ordinary man, it might be a slow and inter- 
mittent change, extending over years. Myers’ swifter and more 
ardent temper drove him to embrace one creed after another, in 
the search for an ideal which would satisfy. Looking back with 
fuller knowledge, we now see that the real difference with him 
lay deeper, as some perhaps have divined from his poems, and 
as here at last explicitly emerges. At bottom, the object of his 
search was, all along, not abstract philosophic truth, nor a new 
theology, but a scientific and secure basis for what to him was 
the one imperious need, the belief in a personal immortality. 
It was that which caused the return to Christianity; but there 
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the ‘secure basis’ was sought in vain, and he was driven for a 
while into the current Agnosticism. The need, however, still 
pressed; and he could not be content. At last, in a direction 
unlooked for, the hope dawned, which led ultimately to what he 
calls the ‘ Final Faith.’ ° 

The birth of this hope can best be given in Myers’ own words, 
from the brief memoir here printed of his greatest friend, Professor 
Henry Sidgwick. Speaking of his passage from ‘faith at her 
zenith’ to ‘the gloom of doubt,’ he writes :— 


‘| felt drawn in my perplexities to Henry Sidgwick, as somehow my only hope. 
In a starlight walk which I shall not forget (Dec. 3, 1869) I asked him, almost 
with trembling, whether he thought that when Tradition, Intuition, Metaphysic, 
had failed to solve the riddle of the Universe, there was still a chance that from 
any actual observable phenomena ... . some valid knowledge might be drawn 
as toa world unseen. Already, it seemed, he had thought this possible: steadily, 
tho’ in no sanguine fashion, he indicated some last grounds of hope : and from 
that night onwards I resolved to pursue this quest, if it might be, at his side.’ 


This resolve was faithfully and strenuously kept. The work 
grew; other men were drawn into it; and, in 1882, after ten or 
twelve years of inquiry, the Society for Psychical Research was 
founded. The doings of the Society only concern us here in 
regard to Myers’ own work, and its bearing on his inner history. 
In 1886, the first substantial book was published—The Phantasms 
of the Living. Myers, who collaborated, also wrote the Intro- 
duction, formulating the two claims ‘ (1) that telepathy is a proved 
fact of nature, and (2) that phantasms of persons undergoing a 
crisis, especially death, are perceived with a frequency inexplicable 
by chance, and are probably telepathic.” He continued for 
eighteen years, till his health failed in 1900, his unremitting work 
on hypnotism, automatism, hallucination, and other obscure allied 
phenomena; and, just before his death, completed a systematic 
treatise on the above subjects, (marshalling all the evidence, and 
examining the outcome), under the title Human Personality, and 
the Survival of Bodily Death. 

The ‘ Final Faith’ he summarises in three short articles of 
belief, which, he thinks, ‘ the evidence warrants.’ These are—(1) 
Man’s survival of death: (2) the registration in the universe of 
every past scene and thought: (3) a progressive moral evolution, 
‘no longer truncated by physical catastrophe.” He does not con- 
ceal from himself, nor from those to whom these Fragments are 
addressed, that his confidence in these conclusions was not fully 
shared by his associates in the work. ‘I had often,’ he adds, ‘a 
sense of great loneliness, and of an effort beyond my strength; 
‘* striving ’’—as Homer says of Odysseus, in a line which I should 
wish graven on some tablet in my memory—“ striving to save 
my own soul, and my comrades’ homeward way ; 


apvipevos hy Te yuxny, cal vderov éralpwr.”’ 


The line is graven on his tombstone in Keswick churchyard, where 
he lies buried beside his parents, in sight of his old home. 
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A few words may be added on the remaining portions of this 
collection. The eight obituary notices are all written in close 
connexion with the Society’s work: six concern very famous 
names,! whose approval of its aims at least suffices to shew how 
seriously it was regarded. The other two are tributes to Myers’ 
most intimate friends and fellow-workers, Edmund Gurney and 
Henry Sidgwick ; and, though for obvious reasons they cannot be 
here discussed, they throw much light on the early labours and 
difficulties of the new ‘ research,’ and still more, perhaps, on the 
generous warm-heartedness and sympathetic penetration of the 
writer. The book also contains portraits of the three friends, 
reproduced from photographs taken by Mrs. Myers. The portrait 
of Gurney is excellent, though he was always a difficult subject ; 
of the other two there could hardly be more speaking and 
characteristic likenesses. 

The poems are very various in date, style, and subject; and 
those interested in Myers’ poetry will be glad to possess them, 
if they will not perhaps find much here of the very highest interest. 
To our mind, the two most striking are the beautiful stanzas on 
Watts’ collected works, and the powerfully imaginative poem 
called ‘ A Cosmic History.’ 

His style is always finished, and eloquent, and rich; and he 
has a fine sense, and an unusual command, of metre. But to 
bring out fully these qualities, and to carry them easily and 
triumphantly, he requires either a strong emotion, or a wide, far- 
reaching thought. He is at his best where these two combine, 
as in the ‘ Renewal of Youth,’ written in 1882,—a sort of forecast 
of the ‘ Final Faith.’ Let us conclude with one passage from the 
close of that poem, where he describes, in a moving poetic perora- 
tion, the condition of those who have attained scientific certitude 
of spiritual survival. 


‘Their peace no kings, no warring worlds destroy, 
No strangers intermeddle, and mar their joy : 
These lives can neither Alp on Alp upborne 
Hurl from the Glooming or the Thundering Horn, 
Nor Nile uprisen with all his waters, stay 
Their march aerial and irradiant way :— 

Who are in God’s hand, and round about them thrown 
The light invisible of a land unknown ; 

Who are in God’s hand ; in quietness can wait 
Age, pain, and death, and all that men call Fate :— 
What matter if thou hold thy loved ones prest 

Still with close arms upon thy yearning breast, 

Or with purged eyes behold them hand in hand 
Come in a vision from that lovely land,— 

Or only with great heart and spirit sure 

Deserve them and await them and endure ; 
Knowing well, no shocks that fall, no years that flee 
Can sunder God from these, or God from thee ; 
Nowise so far thy love from theirs can roam 

As past the mansions of His endless home.’ 


A. SIDGWICK 


1 Prof. Adams, R. L. Stevenson, Leighton, Gladstone, Ruskin, Watts. 
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OTHER REVIEWS 
THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE}! 


T is a common experience for a friend of the Working Men’s 

College, who mentions it in conversation, to be met by the 
objection : ‘*‘ But is it possible to give working men a really liberal 
education? Do they know what education means, and do they 
want it? Have they any desire for knowledge, except in so far 
as it will help them to improve their position? Surely you cannot 
expect a disinterested love of learning from men who are busy 
all day long at their trades, and can only devote to study an hour 
or two at the end of a hard day’s work ?”’ 

Fifty years ago, it might have been difficult to answer these 
questions. The establishment of the College in 1854 is rightly 
described by one of the founders as ‘‘a great act of faith’’ on 
the part of Frederick Denison Maurice and his associates. The 
faith was justified; and the questions are open no longer. In the 
words of Professor Dicey, the present Principal : 

“Even in 1855, it had become certain that some working men would accept the 
offer of education which had an academical or university character, and did not 
make it a main object to increase their proficiency in special pursuits or profes- 
sions. Fifty years have proved that this desire for a liberal education was not a 
transitory problem, but a permanent wish. Fifty years have also proved the truth 
of Maurice’s discovery, that manual labour during the day is not really inconsistent 
with devotion to intellectual and moral studies in the evening. Nor does the 
character of the students as regards their occupations in life appear to have 
changed materially during the fifty years since the foundation of the College. 
Half at least, I am informed, are in the strietest sense of the word working men. 
Many, I suppose, are clerks, or engaged in the finer kinds of manual labour ; but 
it has never been the object of the College to exclude any man who found that he 
could derive benefit from our teaching. The students whose occupations are 
enumerated by Maurice include skilled workmen, such, for example, as jewellers, 
goldsmiths, opticians, instrument-makers, engineers, and mechanists, whose work 
must always be of a high and intellectual character.” 

It is, no doubt, true, that many of the students come in the 
first instance with the aim of improving their position. But the 
desire is honourable; and it is doubtful whether the proportion 
attracted by this motive is higher than it is among the students 
at the older universities. It is certain that many, when they have 
caught the spirit of the place, discover a deeper meaning in 
education, and gain from a prolonged connection with the College 
far more than they originally sought. 

The ideal of the College was in great measure due to the 
personality of its founder. Maurice was one of those single- 
hearted men who have the secret of calling out the noblest elements 
of common humanity in others, whose opinions and habits of 
thought may be widely different from their own. Too sincere to 

' The Working Men’s College, 1854-1904. Records of its history and its work 


for fifty years, by members of the college, edited by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1904. 
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question the sincerity of those who disagreed with him, too liberal 
to refuse their co-operation, he gathered round him men of very 
various types, some of whom had little in common except the one 
thing that was wanted—the desire to help their fellows. Among 
the earliest teachers at the College were the authors of Tom Brown 
and of Alton Locke, Professor Westlake, Dr. Furnivall, Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies, Mr. R. B. Litchfield, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, Van- 
sittart Neale, Ruskin, Dante Rossetti, and Mr. Lowes Dickinson. 
The last named thus describes his first meeting with the founder : 


“T shall never forget my first introduction to Mr. Maurice’s house. I was strol- 
ling down from Holborn, by Southampton Street, to Russell Square, in the late 
summer of 1854, and thinking only of the difference between the sharp-cut outline 
of the shadows cast by the Italian sun and the blurred impression of those on the 
London pavement, when, as I was passing the iron posts of the passage leading into 
Queen’s Square, an arm was gently passed through mine, and on looking round I saw 
the beautiful face of Charles Mansfield. He at once turned into the passage leading 
to Queen’s Square, saying : ‘ How fortunate I am just to have caught you! You 
must come with me to a tea-party at Maurice’s house, where we are meeting to 
discuss his proposal to found a Working Men’s College, and you must come to 
help us, and give what you know to fellow-men who want to know and who havn't 
had your opportunities.’ I was certainly rather taken aback. A rushing thought 
of all my deficiencies and unworthiness seized upon me. I had never seen Mr. 
Maurice, and shrank from intrusion into the company of real fighters against evil, 
who were not only unashamed, but eager, to confess the Headship of Christ as 
their gospel to rich and poor alike. But my companion would not listen to me ; 
and we were shown into the dining-room, where the meeting was assembled round 
the tea-table. On entering the room, Charles Mansfield took me up to Mr. 
Maurice, and, introducing me, said: ‘I have brought a new recruit, who wants to 
help us.’ Mr. Maurice stood up and received me with a warm pressure of the 
hand, and that smile of welcome that, once seen, could never be forgotten ; and I 
sat down in the company of those pioneers of the great work we witness to-day. 
For it is a great work ; and it was a great act of faith on the part of the founder in 
days in which some good-tempered ridicule was excited by a proposal to raise the 
status of working men to the true and human relation between teachers and stu- 
dents, men and men.” 


Upon this ‘‘ true and human relation,’’ as the main character- 
istic of the founder’s ideal, all the writers in this volume insist. 
The College 
“was not to be an institution to which the uneducated might resort to pick up 
knowledge which might be of pecuniary benefit to them. The idea of fellowship 
was to run through all its work ; every teacher was to assume that he might gain 
as well as impart, might learn as well as teach ; every student was to be made to 
feel that in coming to the college he was entering into a society in which he might 
hope to become more of a citizen and more of a man.” 

One cannot read this volume without feeling that this ideal has 
been carried out with astonishing success. What men will do 
for an educational institution may be taken as a measure of what 
it has done for them. The most remarkable feature in the history 
of the College has been an unfailing succession of former students 
who, from mere love of the place, have become voluntary teachers, 
and have done, without payment, a great part of the work. ‘‘In 
1903 our teaching staff consisted of sixty-four persons. Of these 
fifty-one were volunteers, thirteen were paid teachers.’ Some of 
the fifty-one are, of course, Oxford or Cambridge men resident 
in London. But from quite early days there have always been 
student teachers, two of whom were recently elected to Honorary 
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Fellowships—Mr. R. A. Read having taught for thirty-one, and 
Mr. J. Dale for twenty years. 

Not the least interesting chapters are those which contain the 
reminiscences of Mr. John Roebuck, and Mr. Lucas’ biography 
of George Tansley. Both of these men were among the earliest 
students; both were soon elected Fellows of the College and 
members of its Council. Mr. Roebuck’s article bears witness 
throughout to the sincerity of its concluding words: ‘‘I think, 
almost with a shudder, what a blank life must have been but for 
the existence of the College.’’ Of the other, Litchfield wrote that 
‘the well-being of the College was the chief aim, one may say 
the passion, of his life’’; and, from the date of his retirement 
from business in 1884 till his death in 1902, the life of the College 
was centred in George Tansley. Even a slight personal acquaint- 
ance with him was enough to confirm Mr. Lucas’ glowing ap- 
preciation of his character and intellect. One could not be an 
hour in his presence, without recognising that here was a man 
whose unassuming demeanour made the discovery of his acute 
intelligence and breadth of knowledge come as something of a 
surprise, a man who had forgotten what it is to have a private 
ambition, or a selfish care. 

To Tansley was chiefly due the reorganisation in 1885 of 
the studies, and the present arrangement of the classes in four 
divisions. The Preparatory Division, managed almost entirely 
by former or present students, is for men who have practically 
forgotten what they learnt at school, and are naturally unwilling 
to attend with boys the Evening Continuation Classes. They 
are passed on as rapidly as possible to one of the other divisions. 
The two main subjects of the Lower Division are arithmetic and 
grammar. There are also classes in English history and in 
geography. The Higher Division is designed to give the equiva- 
lent of a university education. The subjects include English 
Literature and Composition, Economics, Law, Latin (in 1903-4 
there were 40 entries) and Greek, Geometry and Algebra (and 
sometimes also more advanced mathematics), Science, Music, and 
Modern Languages. The numbers of students learning French 
and German have always been large. In French ‘‘ at the end 
of the first year students can already translate a moderately difficult 
text, and speak a little. In the second year, considerable further 
progress is made in the same direction. Systematic grammar 
is postponed to the third year, when French composition is prac- 
tised, and a beginning made of the serious study of French 
literature... . German is taught as a living language, which 
students begin to talk after a very few months.’’ There are also 
classes in Spanish and Italian. There are further Practice 
Classes, conducted by former students, in which the work done 
in the other classes is gone over again, and thoroughly ‘‘ rubbed 
in.’’ Finally, there is the Special Division, in which subjects, 
such as shorthand and bookkeeping, which are not part of the 
main scheme of liberal education, are taught. 

The College is on the eve of removal to its new buildings in 
Crowndale Road. Its principal need now is an endowment fund. 
The story of the College contained in this volume proves con- 
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clusively that there is, among the working-class, an increasing 
demand for a genuinely liberal education—a demand which it is 
among the first duties of those who have had better opportunities, 
to meet. The fees must be kept low, to bring the advantages 
of College life within the reach of poor men. One catches 
glimpses here and there of pathetic figures—men whose lives have 
been made by the College. Here is one from Tom Hughes’ 
Early Memories: 


“ Another pupil” (at Hughes’ boxing class) “ was one of the most attractive men 
I have ever known, a brushmaker, Hurst by name. His outward man was in no 
way pleasing—indeed much the reverse. He had a long, slight figure, which he 
much neglected in the matter of clothing, wearing such ragged garments when he 
came to matriculate, that our first Secretary (Thomas Shorter), himself a working 
watchmaker and a strong Radical, had doubts whether he should allow him to 
enter. His hair was long and rough, he had lost most of his front teeth, and he 
had a sallow complexion and a ragged, thin beard. In short, a more forlorn figure 
it would be hard to find in Ratcliff Highway or Whitechapel. No man had ever 
more external disadvantages to contend against; and no man ever lived them 
down in less time. He was soon one of the most popular members of the social 
gatherings for tea and talk, which we held after the College classes closed at ten, 
in the Common Room, where his song of a ‘Tight little Island’ was called for 
nightly, and, I remember, made a strong impression on Nathaniel Hawthorne, the 
American Consul at Liverpool, who was brought one night as a distinguished 
guest. Hurst was a diligent student, and a pupil of Mr. Vernon Lushington’s. I 
have now had in use for some forty years brushes that he made for me. They 
have twice as many bristles in them as those you buy in Bond Street or Piccadilly. 
He was too honest to make money. He was serenely careless as to his health, 
poor fellow, and would sit at his work at home or at the College in wet clothes, 
and so got violent colds, which ended in consumption. He never could learn to 
box.” 


Of the flourishing social life of the College, centred in Dr. 
Furnivall, and its innumerable clubs, there is no space to write. 
I will only quote Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s concluding words :— 


**T should like to add an expression of gratitude for all that the College has 
been to me since it was founded fifty years ago. I look back on the list of its 
Principals—from the founder to Professor Dicey ; and Vice-principals—from 
Litchfield to Jacob—with reverence and wonder. The great tradition of fellow- 
ship has flourished more and more, and is now, I trust, fixed on a rock that will 
never be shaken. As I look on the composition of the present Council, I feel all 
the dreams of its best friends realised, and its future assured. I am, I believe, the 
oldest living member ; I cannot look forward to more than a vision which I feel 
must be realised in the future.” 


F. M. CorRNFORD 


TARIFF HISTORY ABROAD}! 


N American politician, whilst speaking to an audience who 
knew by actual experience the effects of American Protection 
upon the working classes, summed up his views in the phrase: 
‘* Protection isn’t a theory, it’s a swindle.’’ It is difficult to 
imagine how any one who has made a study of the actual workings 
of Protection, in any of the important countries of the world, could 
possibly come to any other conclusion. The fact that Protection is 
engineered by the wealthy, often leads people to suppose that the 
grounds upon which it is advocated are genuine, in the sense that 
1 Modern Tariff History. By Percy Ashley. London: Murray, 1904. 
Protection in France, By H. O. Meredith. London: P. S. King, 1904. 
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such advocates may believe that Protection of some sort is good 
for their country; but a comparison of the arguments used with 
the tariff enacted is quite sufficient to dispel the illusion. Occa- 
sionally, no doubt, practical protectionists borrow arguments from 
scientific protectionists; but the practical protectionist would be 
the first to be shocked at the idea of enacting a tariff that had any 
pretensions to be scientific. We have quite recently seen that the 
Tariff Commission, in its First Report, made no pretence, either of 
a scientific study of the question, or of deriving its conclusions from 
its premises. 

Protectionists are not such fools as an impartial study of their 
speeches and writings would lead one to suppose. They don’t 
make their real reasons unnecessarily prominent; the dirty work is 
done in the background, and left to the wire-pullers. The histori- 
cal student who studies documents, political speeches, and tariffs, 
is consequently in a difficult position. He cannot look beneath 
the surface, he can only state the facts so far as he can ascertain 
them, and leave the curious impression that politicians use argu- 
ments which hardly seem consistent with sanity, and enact tariffs 
which evidently contradict the general principles they have pro- 
fessed to adopt. But, in spite of all this, an impartial history of 
facts is of the greatest value, since the facts can be stated apart 
from the causes; the additional statement of the alleged motives is 
thus easily tested in the light of the facts. 

Mr. Percy Ashley has performed a great service for those who 
wish a brief but accurate account of the tariff history of the United 
States, Germany, and France; his impartiality is wonderful, his 
work is carefully and accurately done. Yet, being history, it pre- 
sents but one side of the picture. The effects of the tariffs upon 
certain branches of industry can indeed be alleged, and can to some 
extent be ascertained. But the actual profit and loss account to the 
protected country cannot be fully presented; and the absence of a 
full and complete account of the lobbying and the bargaining of 
particular interests, of the subscriptions to Party funds, and the buy- 
ing up of newspapers, which form the actual modus operandi of the 
practical protectionist, is not compensated for by any study of the 
speeches of legislators. An account of the sources of the enormous 
funds used by the Republican Party in the recent Presidential elec- 
tion in America, would tell us more about practical Protection than 
anything any economic historian has been able to do up to the 
present. This is however no reason for blaming Mr. Ashley; he 
could not be expected to attempt the impossible. 

The tariff reformer of to-day is fond of quoting List ; a compari- 
son of List’s theories and German Protection is instructive. List 
wanted Germany to be a manufacturing power, he used the “ infant 
industry’? argument, he advocated ‘‘ educational tariffs.’’ Ger- 
many is now a great manufacturing power, with the result that the 
educational tariff argument is thrown overboard, for it has done 
its work. The ‘ educational tariff’? argument, having become 
absurd, had to be replaced by another—the Retaliation argument 
(Machtmittel). That hostile tariffs are needed to fight hostile 
tarifis, is frequently alleged; but in almost every instance a hostile 
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tariff has proved a worse weapon than any other. Tested by 
results, Retaliation is an argument which no one of education and 
knowledge, except a theorist of the most abstract kind, would 
dream of using. Why then is it used? Because of the results of 
political action first, and business management afterwards. The 
historian cannot very easily go into the precise political workings 
of the Kartel when he is writing his history of the tariff; all he can 
do is to point out that the result of Retaliation is well known to be 
a general raising, and not a general lowering, of tariffs. People are 
taken in by the Retaliation argument, because it appeals to hatred 
and the desire to do harm; those who, like Mr. Balfour, advocate 
Retaliation, are not stupid. 

Retaliation is, at the present day, the best means of creating 
high protective tariffs; the argument has an air of respectability 
because it is founded on hate. Tariff history teaches us how the 
practical man has succeeded in exploiting the arguments of Pro- 
fessors for his own profit. To modern industry, monopoly is the 
aim. A world-monopoly is hard to achieve; a national monopoly 
may be achieved with a tariff, but the extent of the monopoly gain 
is still limited by the height of the tariff. Hence, to get the tariff, 
the ‘‘infant industry ’’ argument is used, whilst to heighten the 
tariff the Retaliation argument is used. 

In Germany we find the following order of events:—({1) An 
industry artificially developed or over-developed, by means of 
an ‘‘ educational tariff’’; (2) the formation of a Kartel to raise 
prices and diminish production within the tariff ring; (3) the 
passing of a tariff at the instance of the Kartel, which devotes a 
large part of its ‘‘ business’’ energies to politics. 

The effect of tariffs on national progress is the vital point. 
In the case of France, Mr. Meredith’s little book is an admirable 
example of the way in which this subject should be treated. He 
has small difficulty in showing that, judged by all available tests, 
the prosperity of France has been greatest under low tariffs, and 
least under high tariffs. This, no doubt, is the result we might 
expect from theoretic reasoning; what is surprising is, that, in 
the circumstances, the French nation do not prefer low tariffs. 
The unhappy order of events which has enabled, first, the manu- 
facturers to exploit the rest of the nation, and then the agricul- 
turists and wine-growers to demand tariffs at the expense of the 
manufacturers, so that in the end everybody is worse off all round, 
is ably expounded by Mr. Meredith. We are fortunate when 
our rising economic historians, like Mr. P. Ashley and Mr. 
Meredith, show themselves so markedly superior to some of those 
of an older generation who have written books on economic 
history. C. P. SANGER 


*.* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot under- 
take to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 


Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as tt 
is desired to notice, 
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S the drama developes in Parliament this session, the 
Fels of the three Parties upon whom the issue depends 
becomes more defined. The course of the Opposition, Irish and 
Nationalist, is perfectly simple: to have the Government out 
and force an election at the first possible moment. There is no 
obscurity either about Mr. Balfour, who is unblushingly deter- 
mined to stay in office as long as his Parliamentary majority 
endures. No consciousness that the country has decided to have 
done with him affects his highly constitutional attitude that a 
Parliamentary majority is the sole criterion of a Premier’s fitness 
for continuance in office. He has no present programme except 
a trivial Aliens Bill. He is indifferent to such signs of an 
approaching era of social legislation as the enormous majority 
for the Trades Disputes Bill, which he opposed with everything 
except the technical authority of the party. The country is tired 
of his government; but he is defying the country. 


The third force is Mr. Chamberlain. About his position alone 
there is some mystery. His actions and his words do not agree. 
In profession, he does not fear a dissolution. But, in practice, 
he seconds all Mr. Balfour’s desperate shifts to avoid it. He 
professes to challenge discussion on his policy. In practice he 
shirks it with unswerving care. Mr. Chamberlain’s position is 
indeed the least explicable part of the present situation. But 
one very important fact, clear enough to those who frequent the 
House of Commons, will explain a good deal. The Tory Party, 
as a whole, has come to the conclusion that the less it has to do 
with Mr, Chamberlain the better. The evidence is overwhelming. 
His policy has been publicly repudiated in the House of Commons 
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by men who had previously supported it. In the lobbies, he is 
talked of as played out. When he speaks, there is a perceptible 
lack of enthusiasm in a large section of the Tory Party. And if 
he gets into an altercation with the Opposition, he no longer 
obtains the responsive outbursts which have generally covered an 
unconvincing argument. Worse still, he is treated with scant 
respect by speakers on his own side. Mr. Balfour has almost 
succeeded in making no mention at all of him or his policy, in his 
speeches on the Fiscal Question. And he has already been unmer- 
cifully trampled upon once by Lord Hugh Cecil. The truly 
remarkable thing about that occasion was, not that Lord Hugh 
Cecil attacked him with almost more than his usual brilliancy, but 
that the Tory Party took the denunciation so calmly. They 
received the culminating audacity of the speech without a cry, 
without a murmur, without a protest, when Lord Hugh Cecil 
declared that with him and his Free Trade friends lay the future 
of the Tory Party. The Protectionists were cowed. The others 
were beginning to think he spoke what was true. 


The truth is something of this kind. Mr. Chamberlain, for 
the first time, is on the unpopular side. And, contrary to all 
expectation, he is less resourceful and less audacious as his fortunes 
wane. Wherefore, the timid Tory member, quailing under the 
accumulated difficulties of his position, naturally flies for refuge 
to Mr. Balfour, whose cleverness and audacity increase as the 
inevitable end approaches. The most characteristic instances 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s failure to realize what England expects 
have occurred within the last month. He has written an article 
called Nelson’s Year and National Duty. There is nothing 
remarkable or new in the article. It is a re-iterated appeal to 
make a sacrifice for the Empire, enlivened by a taunt at Lord 
Rosebery for inconsistency, because Mr. Chamberlain’s special 
form of sacrifice does not recommend itself to Lord Rosebery as 
worth making. The whole essence of the controversy is, as usual, 
avoided, i.e. the magnitude of the sacrifice to us, and the dispro- 
portionately small gain to the Empire. Mr. Chamberlain, how- 
ever, ends with his usual tone of swagger. ‘‘ It is to the people 
and not to the politicians that I appeal in this great argument.”’ 
Yet, three days before this article appeared, Mr. Chamberlain 
had in Parliament the best opportunity he has ever had of 
“appealing in this great argument to the people,’’ by making 
good his case against Mr. Churchill’s motion on the danger of 
his preferential proposals. He absolutely refused to discuss the 
merits of the question, and avoided the unpleasant subject by 
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supporting Mr. Balfour’s Previous Question. This is not fight- 
ing. This is not the kind of tactics that win causes, good or 
bad. This was not Nelson’s way. Nelson attacked his enemy, 
whenever and wherever he could find him. He did not bombard 
from a distance only, or attack only when he had the more ships. 
Yet that is Mr. Chamberlain’s strategy. He fights at long dis- 
tance in the country. His broadsides echo over the world. But 
he will not fight his critics face to face. The last verdict of history 
is, that Admiral Byng was no coward. He was merely over- 
cautious. He feared to strike where he might fail. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s tactics in Nelson’s year are those of the hardly less 
celebrated seaman who stands for what Englishmen do not want 
their seamen or their politicians to be. 


Mr. Wyndham’s resignation means the final breakdown 
of the attempt to settle the Irish Question by piece-meal 
concessions. That policy has now been given a fair trial 
under the most favourable conditions. For ten years there has 
been a Government with a majority large enough to make it 
completely independent of the Irish vote. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
and Mr. Wyndham have handled Irish affairs with a sympathy 
and fair-mindedness as great as could possibly be expected from 
statesmen who set out to govern a country on lines opposed to 
the wishes of its people. The Local Government Act and the 
Land Act were sound in principle and, allowing for the difficulties 
of the situation, have been carried out with considerable success. 
They represent a part of the Liberal programme, and, so far as 
they go, Liberals can have no fault to find with them. And yet, 
after all this, the real problem of how to govern Ireland remains 
as insoluble as ever. Great concessions have been made, wide 
powers have been given to local authorities, British credit has 
been pledged to a gigantic extent. But it must be clear to every- 
one that the confidence of Ireland has not been gained, and that 
we have not been brought appreciably nearer to the final settle- 
ment which these concessions might have helped to secure. If, 
however, the policy of piece-meal concessions has proved a failure, 
the alternative Unionist policy of thorough-going coercion is more 
impracticable than ever. The new powers of the Irish local bodies 
will make it niuch less easy for the Executive to act vigorously 
in defiance of national sentiment. Meanwhile, the British Govern- 
ment is entering on a position of great delicacy and difficulty, as 
land-agent and rent-collector on a large scale. A violent breach 
with Irish feeling under these conditions might easily produce a 
state of things under which the most autocratic government in 
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the world would find it impossible to collect its legal dues. To 
add to these complications, it is not unlikely that we may have 
before us a time in which the Irish party will hold the balance in 
the House of Commons. We stand again where Mr. Gladstone 
stood in 1885; and we have to recognize, as he did then, that, 
whatever difficulties may arise as to details, the only possible 
solution lies in recognizing the right of the Irish people to manage 
their own affairs. 


This does not mean that the Liberal Party are committed to 
the particular provisions of either the first or the second Home 
Rule Bill. Mr. Gladstone himself, while admitting no doubt as 
to the object in view, was always ready to admit that there was 
much room for discussion as to the best means by which to 
approach it. In the light of past experience there is reason to 
think that a policy of gradual advance is more likely to carry 
with it feeling in England, and to conciliate different Parties in 
Ireland, than an attempt to settle the question at one stroke. 
Nationalists may fairly be asked to remember, that the Liberal 
Party was broken for twenty years as a fighting force by such 
an attempt, and to acquiesce in the policy of gradual advance, 
provided (and this is essential) that the Liberals make it clear that 
the end towards which they are moving is the government of 
Ireland in accordance with the wishes of the Irish. In con- 
sidering what should be the next step forward, a natural starting- 
point will be found in the proposals put forward by the Irish 
Reform Association. Whether the particular reforms suggested 
by that body would be found workable in all their details, could 
of course only be decided after full and careful consideration. 
But the Association has undoubtedly done good service in calling 
attention to a definite grievance, which has been at the root of a 
vast amount of vague discontent, and which is capable of being 
remedied without any violent constitutional change. It is an 
obvious practical evil that the Irish executive departments are at 
present so much out of touch with Irish feeling. The great 
difference existing between England and Ireland in this respect 
is not enough recognized. It may be said roughly to be the 
effect of the working of the Party System in England that, when 
any department acts on lines strongly disapproved by public 
policy, one or other Party comes in charged with a mandate to 
reform it. But in Ireland the Party which represents the great 
majority of the country is in permanent Opposition, and can never, 
under present conditions, hope to have any effect on the machinery 
of government. In some departments, as in those of Agriculture 
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and Technical Education, good work has been done, even under 
these conditions. But popular control, and popular confidence, 
which cannot be had without it, are essential to administration 
of the best kind. Such a reform as the re-organization of Irish 
elementary and higher education, which is admitted by all Parties 
to be an urgent need, could not be carried out except by a de- 
partment responsible to popular opinion. This question of the 
relation of the Irish departments to the Irish people, always an 
important one, has been brought even more to the front by recent 
legislation. As the County Councils realize their strength, and 
come to co-operate with each other more, they will be able to 
bring pressure to bear on the action of the Executive; and it is 
better, in all respects, that such popular influence should be 
recognized and given its proper channel. Again, the difficulties 
which must inevitably arise in connection with the Land Purchase 
scheme, make it urgent that some body should be set up, which 
would be authorized in some sense to speak for Ireland and to 
settle details with the Imperial Parliament. 


The policy here indicated can, however, only be successfully 
carried out, if the Irish Party is convinced that the Liberals 
genuinely intend to work towards the goal of national self- 


government for Ireland. It is unfortunate, therefore, that Lord 
Rosebery should recently have used language which is at any 
rate capable of an opposite interpretation. In suggesting that 
the line of advance must be different from that proposed in 1886 
and 1892, he was, as we think, giving sound advice. In saying 
that it would be impossible for any Government to establish a 
Parliament in Dublin without first having made a special appeal 
to the country, he was only stating what must be admitted to be 
a fact. But it is to be regretted that that part of his speech on 
which he seemed to lay most stress was devoted, not to urging 
the need for advance, but to emphasizing the danger of going 
too far. Lord Rosebery’s oratorical gifts sometimes betray him 
into felicities of expression intended more for ornament than use; 
and it may be hoped that his comparison of Home Rule to a 
vulture may be regarded as merely an elegant figure of speech, 
and will in due course be explained away. The analogies on 
which he dwelt so impressively, of Sweden and Norway and of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, though they played a large part 
in the discussions of the ’eighties, are now, surely, somewhat out 
of date. Home Rule has not, of course, cured the troubles of 
those countries; but no one who has studied history or politics 
can pretend either that it created them, or that it has ap- 
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preciably intensified them. Instances of this kind lose their 
importance, when we remember that the British Empire owes 
its present position as a World-Power to the grant of the 
freest self-government ever known. We do not suggest that 
the Colonial analogy could be applied literally to the case 
of Ireland. The connection between Great Britain and Ire- 
land must, from the nature of things, and in the interests 
of both countries, be much closer than the connection between 
the British Isles and Australia. The problem of reconciling 
national aspirations with the needs of Imperial security must 
be worked out on different lines, to meet different conditions. 
But the history of our colonial Empire should convince us, that 
political centralization is not the only, or the best way, of ensuring 
patriotism. 


The Wyndham-MacDonnell incident itself is interesting in 
more ways than one. Its immediate significance lies, of course, 
in its bearing on the Irish problem. On the one hand, it may 
be interpreted as a sign that the more moderate members of the 
Unionist Party are slowly coming to the conclusion that the 
present system of government in Ireland is impossible. To any 
one who approaches the subject without inherited prejudice, it 
may appear strange that a body of reasonable men should have 
been so long in coming to this conclusion; but the explanation 
lies in the fact, that the great bulk of the influential classes in 
England were nurtured in the unhappy traditions of a century 
ago, when the average Englishman could no more be expected 
to look on Ireland with a friendly eye, than he could be expected 
to regard a Frenchman with sympathy. To these classes Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals came with all the shock which any attempt 
to violate the sanctity of tradition always produces on minds of 
a conservative type. As the event proved, the tradition extended 
even to those classes in the community who are not usually in 
bondage to tradition; and, the moment this fact became apparent, 
the temptation to exploit the prejudice for political ends proved 
irresistible. But, as might have been expected, the unprivileged 
masses, living far closer, as they do, to the facts of life than their 
so-called ‘‘ betters,’’ sooner threw off the superstitious influence; 
and Home Rule has long ceased to be an effective bogy for the 
popular platform. The terms of Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
appointment, made public in such curious circumstances, are 
strong proof that the ruling classes were following in the wake 
of public opinion; and the really interesting question is, whether 
the fate of Mr. Wyndham will throw them back into their former 
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attitude of stubborn prejudice. If it does, that attitude will no 
longer be merely unenlightened; it will be criminal. For it will 
be a deliberate stifling of real conviction, through cowardly fear 
of a handful of Orange politicians, who inhabit a small part ot 
Ulster and a large part of the Dublin clubs. Of the genuine 
Ulster farmer and tradesman, we desire to speak with all respect. 
Though not a lovable type, he has sterling merits; and no scheme 
of Irish government which does not amply protect him against 
spoliation or oppression can be regarded as satisfactory. For 
the Orange politician, who has long been sitting on the harrow, 
and is now in mortal dread lest he should fall beneath it, we 
have no respect whatever. That he should exist at all, is one of 
the surest proofs of the unwholesome nature of the present system 
of government in Ireland; and his disappearance will be a welcome 
sign that a‘ healthier state of things has been brought about. 
It may be said, on the other hand, that the Wyndham-MacDonnell 
incident signifies also the triumph of the extremist, and, conse- 
quently, the improbability of such a consummation. We confess 
to optimism on this point. A repentant man, especially in the 
earlier stages of his repentance, is apt to be a trifle short-tem- 
pered, and to turn fiercely upon the guide whose duty it is to 
exhort him to a wiser course. Mr. Wyndham found himself in 
this delicate position; and we do him the honour of believing 


that, if his temporary sufferings should have the effect of soothing 
the irritation of his patient, he will, like a good physician and a 
philosopher, bear them with equanimity, if not with satisfaction. 


The position and the action of Sir Antony MacDonnell raise 
an altogether wider question, equally important, though perhaps 
of less immediately practical character. To prevent all misun- 
derstanding, let it be said at once that, in our opinion, Sir 
Antony comes out of the fray, not merely scatheless, out with 
the highest character for courage and wisdom. With the full 
concurrence of his political chief, he undertook a mission of the 
most delicate and important character, in the hope (not yet, we 
trust, extinguished) of achieving a humane object. He has been 
foiled by the cowardice of the Cabinet, which deliberately sur- 
rendered a plan it believed to be wise and just, through fear of 
ending its own precarious and not very honourable existence; and 
we trust that no feeling of disgust or impatience may cause him 
to play into the hands of his unscrupulous opponents by resigning 
an office in which he may yet do splendid service to the Empire. 
But Sir Antony MacDonnell’s experience, and others of a less 
creditable character, which have recently been made public, bring 
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into prominence the very peculiar relationships which exist between 
Ministers of the Crown and those great permanent officials upon 
whom the work of practical administration so largely devolves. 
Historically, the position is very curious. At the end of the 
Middle Ages, the great offices of State had, owing to feudal in- 
fluences, become hereditary, with the natural result, that they had 
ceased to be effective. Under the Tudors, a new class of officials, 
wholly subservient to the Crown, grew up; and, as all the Tudor 
monarchs had great gifts as rulers, they not only chose admirable 
servants, but kept them in their right places. Unfortunately, the 
Stuarts did their best to select the wrong men; and when, by 
accident, they found themselves encumbered with capable and 
upright officials, they exercised their undoubted prerogative of 
dismissing them. The Revolution of 1688 produced the modern 
Minister, whose position is one of the happy anomalies of British 
politics. Though nominally a servant of the Crown, and subject 
to dismissal by the monarch without reason assigned, he really 
holds his office at the pleasure of the House of Commons, which, 
in normal circumstances, represents the prevailing sentiment in 
the constituencies. But he is, in fact, a politician, not an official ; 
and his failure to please the House of Commons, though it costs 
him his position, does not necessarily imply any censure of his 
official conduct. It signifies, chiefly, that the general policy of 
the Party to which he belongs has ceased to be acceptable to the 
nation. Meanwhile, the actual work of the Government offices is 
conducted by men who are not directly under Parliamentary in- 
fluence. These men, for the most part, perform routine duties 
which, though they involve, in many cases, the exercise of dis- 
cretion and skill of no mean order, are simply directed to carrying 
into effect the policy of the Government of the day. Although, 
shortly after the Revolution, a celebrated Act of Parliament 
definitely excluded these officials from the House of Commons, 
it was only a gradual growth of opinion which established the 
doctrine that they should, independently of their private predilec- 
tions, loyally endeavour to carry into effect the policy of the 
Cabinet. The triumph of this doctrine was definitely marked by 
the abolition of official patronage in the middle of the last century, 
and the substitution of selection by merit; and, since that date, it 
has been understood, as a natural consequence of the change, that 
the entire responsibility for the policy of the Executive is accepted 
by the small circle of office-holders constituting the Ministry, while 
the thousands of other public officials, though nominally holding 
merely at the pleasure of the Crown, are secure in their offices, so 
long as they honestly endeavour to carry out the policy of the 
Cabinet for the time being. 
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But, while this arrangement works smoothly enough in the 
vast majority of cases, it is not surprising to find that some of 
the more highly-placed among the so-called “* permanent ”’ officials 
should have found the position a little irksome. The Viceroy of 
India, for example, is by statute law a subordinate of the 
Minister in charge of the India Office. But, as a fact, he has 
usually been a politician of eminence before accepting the office 
of Viceroy; and his Vice-regal office is not calculated to attune 
his mind to an attitude of submission to authority. The per- 
manent Under-Secretaries are generally men of great official 
experience and individual eminence, who may justly feel that 
their personal views on public affairs are quite as likely to be 
sound as those of their political chiefs. It is not surprising that 
these highly-placed officials should occasionally forget the terms 
of the compromise which has been deliberately accepted by the 
nation, For good or for ill, the country has chosen Parliamentary 
government in preference to bureaucracy; and, in spite of the 
temporary discredit into which Parliamentary institutions have 
fallen, we believe the choice to be sound. There is no question 
of injustice to the permanent official; for he has deliberately 
surrendered his independence, in return for an assured position 
and a freedom from responsibility in matters of policy. The 
question is really a question of the public advantage. That the 
permanent official should have every opportunity of urging upon 
his political chief the conclusions to which his ability and ex- 
perience have led him, will be generally admitted. That he 
would be justified, in an extreme case, in resigning his office 
and laying those conclusions before the country, as a private 
citizen possessed of exceptional means of information, would 
probably, also, not be denied. But that, while retaining his 
office, he should deliberately pursue a line of policy over which 
Parliament has no direct control, is inconsistent, and, we think, 
rightly inconsistent, with the fundamental principles of British 
politics. And the Ministry which sanctioned such conduct would 
be even more guilty than the official that pursued it; for it would 
be betraying the trust confided to its care, and it would be 
ignoring the cardinal maxim of political philosophy, that the 
temperament and traditions of a nation are at least of equal im- 
portance, in judging of the merits of a system of government, 
with any ideal views of abstract excellence. 


The Trade Disputes Bill passed its second reading on March 
11th, by the surprising majority of 122. Even the members who 
spoke against it, and who deserve credit for holding to their 
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opinions in the face of its growing popularity, found it neces- 
sary to pay strong tributes to the beneficial influence of Trade 
Unionism. The vote, however, would have been very different, 
if the Bill had been likely to pass into law. There exists a 
very real and deep-seated fear of the Trade Union,—the first 
efficient weapon which Labour has forged for its defence. The 
immense accession of strength which the manual workers of 
England will acquire, when they have won complete equality of 
bargaining power in the disposal of their labour, will certainly 
have a far-reaching effect upon the structure of our society; and 
it is not unnatural that the old-fashioned idea of a combination 
of workmen as a ‘‘ conspiracy,’’ though abandoned by thinking 
people, should still retain a good deal of its force. There are, 
of course, other considerations which increase the opposition to the 
Bill. Trade Unionism makes mistakes in economics—mistakes 
no worse, be it added, than those made by the governing classes 
sixty years ago. It is likely to treat the interests of property with 
somewhat less tenderness than has hitherto been shown to them. 
Again, until its growing influence brings a wider outlook, it may 
drive business away from certain centres. In the main, however, 
what separates the real opponents of the Bill from its real 
advocates is, a broad division of opinion as to the proper place 
of Labour in the State. We hold that this place needs to be 
made stronger and more prominent. 

It is argued that the proposed amendment of the law would 
create a special privilege. The simple answer is, that the case 
itself is a special one. In trying to understand it, we must put 
ourselves into the position of a class of men whose numbers are 
great and whose cohesion is slight, who have nothing but their 
labour to sell, who cannot, like the capitalist, enforce their 
demands by a long period of waiting, who often find it difficult 
to transfer their labour, and who, from the nature of the case, 
can only attain their objects by rough and ready methods which 
admit of no secrecy. It is enough to say that the law of agency, 
and the law which governs the interference of a third party with 
the relations between other parties, were not framed with this 
case in view; and that, when applied to it, they prove unjust. 
It might be said that, owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
trade disputes, it would be the wisest course to withdraw them 
from the cognisance of judge and jury, and to create a new 
tribunal which, while remaining a branch of the High Court, 
should accumulate a stock of.special experience, and frame a body 
of rules adapted to the peculiar circumstances with which it would 
have to deal. But, meantime, we are faced with the fact that 
recent decisions in the Courts have crippled the Trade Unions. 
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Their position, both as a fighting force and as a bargaining force, 
is seriously weakened, not only by the prospect of liability in 
damages, but by the doubt as to the extent of that liability, and 
the grounds which give rise to it. How is this danger to be met? 
The main controversy has centred round the third clause of the 
Bill, which proposes to reverse the Taff Vale decision, and prevent 
any action from being brought against a Trade Union as such. 
It is questionable whether this clause will stand the test of 
criticism in Committee; and we are not sure that its object would 
not be equally well attained, and the dangers of reckless or vin- 
dictive action avoided, by a definition of the grounds of liability, 
framed to meet the difficulties which have arisen in recent cases. 
The real question in each case is: Was there sufficient justifi- 
cation for the particular order given by the Trade Union execu- 
tive? However these matters may be decided, we welcome the 
second reading of the Bill as a recognition of the evil to be met, 
and of the need of giving to the Trade Unions a firm and per- 
manent position in the industrial world. 


ALTHOUGH the Budget is not before us as we write, and is not 
expected until the middle of April, we are already able to see 
that the pessimists of November and the optimists of early March 


are both likely to be disappointed. Since Christmas, trade has 
generally improved, and there has been a recovery in most 
branches of the revenue. Income-tax assessments have been 
raised in many parts of the country, especially against merchants 
and manufacturers, who are always afraid of appealing, and who 
also (it must be admitted) are often absurdly under-assessed. At 
the same time, several turns have been given to the income-tax 
collector’s screw, with the object of bringing all the payments 
within the year. The result is, that this year’s Budget will get 
more than a year’s income-tax. In these various ways, the antici- 
pated deficit of three or four millions is certain to be reduced to 
quite small proportions, and if (as may turn out to be the case) 
expenditure has been kept down below the Estimates, the accounts 
for the financial year now ended may balance. As regards the 
optimists, it was thought at the beginning of March, when the 
Navy Estimates were issued, that the Government must be pre- 
paring for a popular Budget. By its scheme of concentration, and 
by condemning a large fleet of vessels as obsolete, the Board of 
Admiralty had effected a saving of 34 millions. Obviously the 
Army Council would do likewise. Mr. Arnold-Forster had 
promised substantial economies soon after he went to the War 
Office ; and there is no serious person, either in the Service or the 
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House, who thinks that the 12 millions added to the cost of the 
Army in the last ten years, can be justified. But these confident 
anticipations were disappointed in the middle of the month; for 
the Army Estimates showed a net increase of nearly a million. 
The result is, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have at 
best a paltry surplus to dispose of. 

The first thing to be said about the Navy Estimates, with the 
Memorandum on policy, is, that they constitute a confession that 
the policy and expenditure since 1898 have been extravagant and 
erroneous. One hundred and thirty ships, costing 36 millions, 
many of them recently built, and all of them recently repaired, 
have been condemned as useless, and put out of commission. 
Then, again, it is admitted that the ship-building programme, 
as compared with the programmes of other Powers, has been 
excessive. The Admiralty has, therefore, reduced last year’s ex- 
penditure by £2,200,000 on new ships, by £800,000 on arma- 
ments, and by £500,000 on repairs. This is a first and very 
substantial step towards the proposition made by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, and illustrated by elaborate statistics and arguments, in 
his Burden of Armaments. That proposition is, that we should 
return at any rate to the expenditure of 1900. How much room 
is still left for retrenchment, appears from the simple fact that, 
whereas £9,566,000 is asked for construction, &c., in the year 
1905-6, there is a Table, on p. 272 of the Naval Estimates, showing 
that the Navy can be maintained at its present strength and 
efficiency (allowing for repairs and replacement) with an annual 
construction vote of £4,836,000. About the Army Estimates, it 
is difficult to speak with patience. Ten years ago we spent 18 
millions, Last year we spent nearly 29 millions. This year we 
are to spend nearly 30 millions, It is true that, of this sum, over a 
million represents the cost of re-arming the artillery. But no 
attempt has been made to reduce the number of men, or to provide 
the smaller, but efficient and scientifically equipped army, which is 
admittedly required. Yet Mr. Balfour has declared emphatically, 
in the House of Commons (March 7th), that the Defence Committee 
regards effective invasion of these islands as an impossibility ; and 
he admits that the arguments for maintaining so large an army 
are founded upon the presumptive needs of India and the Colonies. 
Why are those needs greater now than in 1894-5, when British 
tax-payers were called upon to provide, not 30, but 18 millions for 
the Army, and that at a time when the British fleet was very much 
smaller, both absolutely and relatively, than is the case to-day ? 
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Lord Milner’s departure from South Africa marks an epoch. 
For nearly ten years, since Mr. Chamberlain became Colonial 
Secretary, ‘‘ Imperialism ’’ has held sway—a decade of disaster 
certainly, and, we are afraid history will add, of disgrace. 
England in South Africa has been represented by the Monopolist 
Party, who (like our Liquor monopolists at home) have made 
their trade their politics. Our objection to them is, not that they 
have desired to be rich, nor that they have grown rich: many 
blameless men of business do both. But they have made it their 
end to grow rich in a hurry, by the appropriation of Nature’s 
gifts, and by unloading on the Stock Exchange; and they have 
made the British flag serve them in the game of Grab and Boom. 
It is needless to repeat the miserable catalogue of iniquities and 
ineptitudes; the Raid, the Raid Enquiry, the factitious agitations 
in the newspapers, the provocative and disingenuous diplomacy, 
the monumental misjudgment of the military problem. Have 
politicians ever had such a record to live down? Finally, the 
years of acute misery and smouldering discontent have been 
crowned by the policy of the importation of Chinamen, which has 
destroyed the last hope of a wholesome community in South 
Africa. The problems raised by negro slavery in the United States, 
before the Civil War, were analysed by many profound and acute 
writers, like De Tocqueville and J. E. Cairnes. It would be well 
if some philosophic historian would endeavour to forecast the 
probable destinies of the society which is being reared on the bases 
of Kaffir labour on the veldt and Chinese labour in the mines. 
Neither Kaffirs nor Chinamen are slaves, in the full sense of the 
word; and we shall escape some of the incidents of full-blown 
slavery. But the subjection of the coloured races to their masters 
is, and must be, very complete; and the relations thus set up will, 
if allowed to continue, have moral consequences which deserve 
consideration. One probable outcome is, that white men will less 
and less be inclined or permitted to do any manual work, even of 
a skilled kind. Another is, that South Africa will become a less 
and less attractive home for European women. One fact which 
differentiates the case from many previous examples of slavery 
or serfdom is, that the two subject races are so alien from each 
other. This may be, politically, a source of safety to the white 
oligarchy, but (while the physiological effects of such a race- 
mixture are perhaps doubtful) it can scarcely fail to aggravate 
the moral chaos and degeneration. Again, the negroes of the 
Southern States of America were mostly employed in agriculture ; 
and perhaps the condition of the Kaffirs on the farms is not wholly 
dissimilar. But the economic peculiarities of gold and diamond 
mining are likely to affect both masters and labourers in ways 
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which cannot be certainly foreseen, but which do not promise 
social well-being. 


Among the twelve wars, ‘‘ missions,’’ and punitive expeditions 
(all involving much loss of life and treasure) in which this country 
has been engaged during the last ten years, perhaps the maddest 
in conception, the feeblest in execution, the foolishest in the objects 
proposed, and the least successful in attaining them, has been 
the Somaliland Expedition. It has lasted about three years; it 
has destroyed a rather flourishing trade; and it has cost more 
than three and a half millions, though the purely military expendi- 
ture, according to Lord Percy, ‘‘ does not exceed 2} millions.”’ 
It is impossible to discover what solid object there was to gain 
by suppressing the Mullah, who seems to have been a rather 
superior type of desert chieftain. From the official papers, it looks 
very much as if the British Agent persuaded the Home Govern- 
ment to undertake the expedition, in the hopes that he himself 
might win glory and distinction. The original excuse for going 
to Somaliland was, that its occupation was necessary to anticipate 
some ingenious French engineers from the Nile. As Mr. John 
Burns well said last month in the House of Commons (March 8th), 
anyone who accepts that as a justification ought to be, not in the 
House of Commons, but under detention in an institution main- 
tained out of the rates. Apart from the immorality of this savage 
and barbarous effort to hunt down a chief who had done us no 
harm, and to slaughter his followers, we must protest against a 
policy which the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs himself has 
sufficiently condemned. ‘‘ As a matter of fact,’’ said Lord Percy, 
in the debate just alluded to, ‘‘ the policy of the punitive expedi- 
tion has proved in this case, as it has proved over and over again 
on the Indian frontier, the most extravagant policy which we 
could possibly pursue.’’ In the present Parliament it is almost 
as useless to appeal to economic as to politic considerations; but 
Mr. Burns struck a true note when he said, that the money wasted 
in Somaliland would have substituted 24,000 decent cottages for 
as many mud cabins in Ireland. 


In a recent number of this REview, the North Sea Commission 
was compared to the referee to whom the investigation of com- 
plicated matters of fact is sometimes remitted by the Courts. 
When such a referee has finished his enquiry and reported its 
result to the Court which appointed him, the case is not over. 


It becomes open to either party to move for judgment on the 
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facts so ascertained. The North Sea case has come back from 
Paris to the bar of public opinion. What verdict must it enter? 
There is a peculiar doctrine in English law, according to which, 
persons who interfere with property do so ‘‘at their peril.’’ It 
is unjustifiable for A to take or to damage B’s property, however 
reasonably he believes it to be his own. If I buy a watch, which 
is really A’s, from a respectable firm, and lose it, | am liable to 
A for its value. If I cross C’s land, I am technically liable in 
trespass, however reasonable my belief that 1 am using a public 
foot-path. 

When the Commission say that Rojdestvensky’s firing was 
unjustifiable, they may mean no more than this. They may 
simply mean that it can never be technically justifiable to fire on 
a harmless neutral, that the fishing-fleet was harmless, and that 
Rojdestvensky ‘‘ acted at his peril,’’ was unfortunately wrong in 
his conclusions, and must involve his country in the liability to 
pay compensation-damages. But what the British public believed, 
and what they thought had been fully established at Paris, was, 
that this technically unjustifiable act had been done in a morally 
unjustifiable way. It was thought to have been established before 
the Commission, that there had been an undue disregard of the 
interests of neutrals in more than one respect. First, in steering 
a fleet which was thought to be a threatened fleet, so near the 
Dogger. Secondly, in firing with some freedom on every sus- 
picious object. Thirdly, in continuing the fire when no reply was 
made. And it may be that, in calling the Russian action ‘‘ unjusti- 
fiable,’’ the Commission gave weight to these matters. In that 
case, their finding leaves little for the British to object to. But 
this is the very point on which they have wrapped their meaning 
in oracular obscurity. The real point on which we should like to 
have been informed is, whether the Russian fleet did not protect 
itself at an undue risk to neutrals. An admiral of undoubted 
courage and of average humanity might quite well order his ships 
to do so. But he would need to be set right as to his conception 
of an admiral’s privileges; which are not, surely, to put the safety 
of his own squadron at such a pitch that he may fire on strangers 
at sight. The sea would be a very uncomfortable place if it were 
so. And the whole trend of modern opinion is in favour of 
restricting the molestation by belligerents of neutral safety. 


On the other hand, in criticising the decision of the tribunal, 
it must be borne in mind that it had been created to fulfil another 
purpose, at least as important as that of laying down the law 
between belligerents and neutrals,—the great purpose of rendering 
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international arbitration respected and popular among the Govern- 
ments and peoples of Europe. Part of the object of this tribunal 
was to avert war on the particular occasion, and to establish and 
popularize an easy means of avoiding war on future occasions of 
a like nature. Now, in order to accomplish this object, it was 
desirable not to come down too heavily on the corns of the party 
with the weaker case, lest the party with the weaker case in some 
future dispute might be shy of entering an Arbitration Court, 
and prefer to appeal from the weaker case to the stronger arma- 
ment. Judging the incident from the point of view of peace, 
we cannot refrain from offering our heartiest thanks to Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne, for their admirable devotion to the cause 
of peace during that bad week when all England was like a man 
at election time who has received a rotten egg full in his face, 
and can hardly repress his natural instinct to hit back till he has 
had time to enquire whether the egg was discharged against him 
deliberately, or whether it was really intended for one of the 
candidates. There are very few people to-day who do not rejoice, 
from the depth of their hearts, that we gave our anger time to 
cool. Yet it is by no means certain that a Liberal Government 
would not have been hounded into war, or driven from office by 
the unrestrained rage of the Protectionist Press and Party, if 
Liberal Ministers had acted as Mr. Balfour ventured to act. It 
is also extremely doubtful, supposing that the Tariff Reform 
element in the Conservative party secures a larger share in the 
Cabinet and in the government of the country, whether in that 
case the Chamberlainite Ministers would take the momentarily 
unpopular course of arbitration. Certainly, if the Sun and Daily 
Mail and Daily Express represent Mr. Chamberlain, as there are 
special reasons to suppose they do, we shall go to war on the first 
possible occasion. The Tariff Reformers make it their principal 
stock in trade to work up the most violent hatred of foreigners; 
their custom, of making popular appeals to the crudest passions 
of the sensual man, at every opportunity, will cling to them in 
office, if they ever get there. The great bulk of the people do 
not want war, when they are given time to think about it. But 
an unscrupulous Press can use short periods of anger to goad 
Ministers into courses which must involve war; and it is only 
Ministers who really desire peace, and are ready to risk their 
popularity in the interests of peace, who can resist such pressure. 
Of one thing we may be morally certain: government of this 
country by the kind of people who are running the Tariff Reform 
League, will mean an immensely increased chance of war. What 
war means, Manchuria tells us. Translate the Mukden butcher’s 
bill out of terms of Russians or Japanese into terms of Englishmen ! 
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Unless the reports of the battle of Mukden exaggerate the 
victory, it seems fair to state that its political meaning is, that the 
occupation of Manchuria has passed from the Russians to the 
Japanese. The question arises: What will they do with it? It 
is extremely unlikely that, when peace is made, they will desire 
to retain the possession of the province; and they will scarcely 
feel disposed to restore it to the Russians. On the other hand, 
the possession of Manchuria is a matter of the greatest moment 
to the present Chinese Government. The Manchu dynasty never 
received such a blow as when Li Hung Chang suffered the Rus- 
sians to occupy the dynasty’s ancient home and capital. The 
Manchus lost face before the whole of their subjects; the cession 
brought about an event unparalleled in Chinese history, a popular 
meeting of protest. Undoubtedly also it gave force to that side 
of the Boxer movement which was aimed at overthrowing the 
existing dynasty. The recovery of the province would give the 
dynasty another lease of life. 

This is a fact of which, of course, the Japanese are well aware; 
and to them, as to us and all who are well-wishers of China, it 
is immaterial who sits upon the throne, so long as order is main- 
tained. But the Japanese have another object as well; and that 
is, that China should be strong. To effect this, one thing, and one 
thing only, is required; and that is the reform of the Chinese 
Government. There is nothing radically wrong with Chinese 
civilization; and what more natural than that the Japanese should 
restore Manchuria to the Manchus on terms, namely, the reform 
of their government? The essentials of that reform can be 
expressed in almost one word, the abolition of tax-farming; and 
the Japanese could well contrive to set China upon the road of 
fiscal reform, and to maintain her therein, without in any way 
appearing unduly to be depriving the Chinese authorities of their 
right of governing their own empire. It will be strange if some 
bargain of this sort is not struck when peace is made. There is 
no evidence that the Chinese have abated one whit in their desire 
to be rid of the foreigner; and there is evidence that they are 
appreciating the proper way to bring it about. It is surely a sign 
of grace that a high Chinese official should come to England and 
start an action in the Chancery Division, in order to enforce the 
right of a Chinese Board to its share in the control of an Anglo- 
Chinese company, instead of enforcing those rights by a raid on 
the mines of the company, and subsequent interminable diplomatic 
negotiations. It is a single instance, no doubt; but every straw 
is of importance now, when the history of a great part of the world 
depends upon the decision that China must shortly take. Will 
she throw in her lot with the rest of the civilised world, and become 
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independent; or hold aloof and be submerged? It is upon the 
tact and skill that the Japanese show when peace is made, that 
the answer depends. Should Japan succeed, and create of China 
a powerful and friendly neighbour, another point will, perhaps, 
not be entirely devoid of interest. What, in that event, will be 
the value of the British alliance to Japan? 


Since our last issue, the hopes of those interested in the fate 
of the peoples of Macedonia and Adrianople have been rudely 
disappointed. The King’s Speech, though it contained a long 
paragraph on the Near East, seemed to imply that the Govern- 
ment were committing themselves still further to the disastrous 
policy of the ‘‘ mandate’’ to Austro-Hungary and Russia. But 
the debate on the Address was marked by far more dangerous 
features; not only the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but 
the Prime Minister himself, indulging in a pro-Turkish outburst, 
in the undignified style with which the House was made familiar 
by the late Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. Lord Percy’s speech was 
so crude and obvious a piece of special pleading, that it could 
only have been delivered on the assumption (unfortunately 
justified) that the audience was ill-informed. The Times corre- 
spondent reported that the speech was received with ‘“‘ trium- 


phant satisfaction’’ in Constantinople. Lord Percy described 


” 


as “‘impossible’’ his own chief’s suggestion of a European 
Governor for Macedonia. In a long panegyric of the Turkish 
Government, he even ventured on the definite mis-statement, 
that it ‘‘had accepted the whole machinery and personnel of 
civil administration and gendarmerie,’? when he must have known 
(to take one point only) that the Porte had refused to accept more 
than 25 out of the minimum of 60 officers demanded by the 
Miirzsteg scheme. ‘This irresponsible young man might be safely 
ignored, were it not that the spirit of his remarks was echoed by 
Mr. Balfour, who first attempted the hopeless task of reconciling 
the Foreign Secretary’s views with those of his subordinate, and 
then wound up with the usual sneer at ‘‘an insane policy of 
philanthropic adventure.’’ The incident is significant of many 
things—the divisions among various members of the Government, 
the want of loyalty, the improvised defences, the snatching at any 
excuse to avoid new efforts on the verge of a dissolution. But 
it is especially significant of the contempt for high causes, the 
deification of soi-disant ‘common sense,’’ which runs through 
all Unionist policy. This is by no means Mr. Balfour’s first 
offence. He preached the same inspiring principles last year to 
a great gathering of Primrose dames in the Albert Hall, 
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That sense of national responsibility—so infinitely difficult to 
create, so fatally easy to destroy—has long been the special butt 
of his clever and facile sarcasms. 


For some time past it has been known in well-informed circles 
that a serious attempt to deal with the problem of physical de- 
generation is at last being undertaken. For upwards of a year 
the preparatory work of organization has been going on; and 
that it has succeeded in arousing interest in a problem which, by 
reason of its very magnitude and importance, is often treated with 
cynical indifference, is amply proved by the preliminary list of 
Vice-Presidents of the proposed National League for Physical 
Education and Improvement. As is right and fitting, the largest 
contributors to the list are the names of distinguished medical 
men; but Parliament, the Church, and the legal profession are 
amply represented. In the preliminary Suggestions for Con- 
sideration, privately circulated in the summer of 1903, especial 
stress was laid upon the enforcement of hygienic principles in 
elementary schools, the improvement in the food and home train- 
ing of the industrial classes by means of object-lessons, and the 
establishment of opportunities for healthy physical recreation after 
school age. From the address recently delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Children’s Hospital at Manchester, we gather that 
the main objects of the League are the same as before, while 
it seems wisely inclined to abandon certain accessories which, 
however excellent in themselves, would be likely to provoke 
controversy, and to alienate as many supporters as_ they 
would attract. We may surely all agree upon the immense 
importance to the national welfare of an improved national 
physique; and it would be a thousand pities if political differences 
were to prevent the co-operation towards this end of all shades 
of public opinion. We believe that a public meeting in support 
of the League will shortly be held; and we wish it every success. 

Two events of the past month,—the powerfully-signed petition 
to the London County Council in favour of Vacation Schools, 
and the successful working, by private philanthropy, of as many 
as eight separate ‘‘ play centres’’ in various schools lent by 
that authority from § to 7 P.M.—mark the rapid progress of a new 
educational idea which, when it has been realized, will have effected 
an evolution in our civilization as important as that of the Act of 
1870. The new principle may be briefly stated thus. The country 
child only needs to be taught his lessons; he can be left alone to 
play, for he has all Nature fora playground. The city child needs 
not only to be taught his lessons; he needs also to be taught to 
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play, and to be provided with playgrounds. The root fact of 
our civilization to-day is the little boys and girls playing on the 
dirty kerbstones amid the traffic and the passers-by. Sometimes 
they dance in couples to a barrel organ: that is a good sight, 
but only because some of them have been taught to dance. At 
the ‘‘ play centres’’ and Vacation Schools which individual effort 
has set on foot, they are taught, not only to dance, but to play, 
to sing, to hear and tell fairy stories, to draw, to model in clay, 
to have tea parties, to make good coffee, and, where possible, to 
cook, to mend their boots and shoes, whose deficiencies are the 
plentiful cause of disease and death,—in short to be happy 
children now, and to prepare to be happy and healthy men and 
women when they grow up. How greatly they prefer learning 
these things to getting dirty in the gutter, anyone knows who 
has taken part in organizing a ‘‘ play centre’ or a vacation school, 
which at present involves the turning away of crowds for whom 
there is no provision. The charge that public elementary educa- 
tion is insufficient as an intellectual training for the mind, is all 
too true; but its successful side has been the disciplinary, human- 
izing and civilizing influences which it has brought to bear on the 
forlorn and unherded millions. That is where the English genius 
lies; and this new movement gives that genius scope. It will rear 
new generations, fit at last to turn back and tackle the intellectual 
side of education, at which we have failed so lamentably. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say, that the future of English civiliza- 
tion, or, as some people prefer to call it, ‘‘ our Imperial destiny,’’ is 
at stake over this matter; for we, a city-dwelling people, find the 
old limitations of village education altogether insufficient for our 
purpose. The immense success of this movement in the great 
cities of America, and in the places where it is now being tried in 
London, encourages the hope that the day is close at hand, when 
public authority and the public purse will be opened to do for all 
what no private charity can do for any but a very small number. 





A LIBERAL ADMINISTRATION : 
WHO AND WHAT? 


N inquisitive gentleman, not a politician, once presumed to 
A catechize Queen Victoria about Constitutional practice. 
‘When the Prime Minister resigns, does he tell your Majesty 
whom to send for?’’ And the Queen replied, with exemplary 
distinctness: ‘‘ Not unless I ask him to do so.’’ This authori- 
tative statement exactly accords with the doctrine laid down by 
Mr. Gladstone: ‘‘ The whole power of the State periodically 
returns into the royal hands whenever a Ministry is changed.” ! 
And again: 
“There is, indeed, one great and critical act, the responsibility for which falls 
momentarily or provisionally on the Sovereign ; it is the dismissal of an existing 
Ministry, and the appointment of a new one. This act is usually performed with 


the aid drawn from authentic manifestations of public opinion, mostly such as are 
obtained through the votes or conduct of the House of Commons.” * 


On those ‘‘ authentic manifestations ’’ the eyes of all politicians 
are just now fixed with an agonized anxiety. The Tories (like 
the Devil in the Apocalypse) know that they have but a short 
time; and that Governorships and Chairmanships and Commis- 
sionerships, and other places of profit, must be secured at once, if 
they are to be secured at all. The Liberals see, with pleased amaze- 
ment, that, before many years are over, there may once again be 
a Liberal Government; and, in view of that most desirable con- 
summation, are obliterating their differences and distributing 
their offices. 

“Oh! pleasant exercise of hope and joy !” 


And yet it is rather like an attempt to arrange one’s hand at 
whist before one has seen the trump-card; for a Government 
implies a Premier, and the choice of a Premier rests with the 
Sovereign. It would be impertinent to speculate on His Majesty’s 
choice. He may incline to the view formulated by Mr. Gladstone, 


1 Gleanings, Vol. 1., p. 38. ? Thid. p. 230, 
P. Pp 
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who held, in 1880, that the Queen ought to have turned in the 
first instance to Lord Granville, the Liberal leader in the Lords, 
instead of to Lord Hartington, who led the Party in the House of 
Commons. He may invite Mr. Balfour’s counsel; and, in that 
case, the choice would probably fall on Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. It is enough to remark, that His Majesty has the 
advantage of two admirable alternatives. Lord Spencer would 
be an ideal Premier of the older type. He is a very great gentle- 
man, in an age when great gentlemen are as rare as auk’s eggs. 
His character is of the highest. He has hereditary and personal 
experience of administrative work. He crushed a murderous 
conspiracy in Ireland; and yet was Mr. Gladstone’s most powerful 
ally in the battle for Irish self-government. He is a Whig who 
has marched with the times. If there is a spot on earth where the 
Old Liberals and the New could be effectively united, that spot 
is the historic saloon of Spencer House. 

But there are some who will say that a Liberal Premier ought 
to sit in the House of Commons. Here, again, the circumstances 
indicate the man. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has among 
his assets invincible good-humour, piercing common-sense, life- 
long experience of the House, and an equally long connection 
with a popular constituency. He has held many and various 
offices, and was, for a brief season, an uniquely successful Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The vicissitudes of thirty-seven years have 
tried the quality of his Liberalism, and have never found it fail. 

I will assume, then, that, before very long, Lord Spencer or 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will be called to form a Liberal 
Administration. The ‘‘ authentic manifestations,’’ both in the 
House and in the constituencies, even suggest to some sanguine 
minds that the Liberals may be not only in office, but in power. 
It is a staggering conception. Since the 8th of June, 1885, the 
Liberal Party has known little of power. A whole generation has 
sprung up, to which the idea of Liberals in power is as unfamiliar 
as the idea of Bishops on battlefields, or Kings in County Courts. 
From February to August, 1886, Liberals were in office; but power 
was divided between the Parnellites, who drove them, and the 
Unionists, who withstood them. Then came six years of laborious 
Opposition, followed by three more years of office without power. 
The resignation of Lord Rosebery’s Government was followed by a 
Liberal defeat of unprecedented completeness. The severity of 
the blow seemed to knock all the fight out of the Liberals, or, rather, 
to divert it from its proper objects. Instead of attacking the 
Government, they quarrelled among themselves. Leaders fell off 
like autumn leaves. It became evident that a war was impend- 
ing in South Africa. The Liberal Opposition seemed neither 
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to know nor to care. The gigantic crime against humanity 
slowly and shamefully transacted itself through three miserable 
years. The General Election of 1900 offered an opportunity of 
stopping it; and the Liberal Whip rallied his forces with the 
exhilarating declaration, that it was impossible for us to win this 
time! The annexation of the Dutch Republics was condoned, 
even by Liberal politicians who had beforehand denounced it as 
‘‘ justifying a hundredfold the charges of Pharisaism and hypo- 
crisy ’’ levelled at us by Continental critics. In the new Par- 
liament we fared no better. The whole nation has been taxed 
to subsidize denominational education; and Parliament has 
done all that can be done by law to establish and endow the 
national curse of drunkenness. And so, session after session, all 
went merry as a division bell for the Government; until, in the 
one bewildered moment of a sharp-sightéd career, Mr. Chamber- 
lain launched his project of Fiscal Reform. When, after the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882, the House of Commons was invited 
to vote thanks to the English Army for its gallantry, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson suggested that we should rather thank the Egyptian Army 
for running away. Similarly, the gratitude of the Liberal Party 
for the victory which we believe to be impending is due, not so 
much to our protagonists in Parliament, as to the Tariff Reformers, 
who have given us our unlooked-for opportunity. 

We anticipate, then, not only office, but power. We assume 
a Liberal Ministry, and a Liberal majority strong enough to carry 
its policy into legislative effect. Now let us, as the Scotch say, 
condescend upon particulars, and enquire the names of the men 
who are to compose that Ministry, and the lines of the policy which 
they are to promote. 

Since the dismal day when the Liberal Government crept out 
of office after the vote on Cordite, we have suffered heavily by 
deaths and retirements. By far our most considerable loss is the 
death of Sir William Harcourt; whom, although I strongly 
dissented from some parts of his policy, I must always respect as 
a most accomplished Parliamentarian, and the author of a really 
subversive Budget. Lord Kimberley was a Benthamite Radical 
of a curiously consistent type, and an admirable and versatile 
administrator. Lord Herschell was, no doubt, a great lawyer, and 
a useful debater in the House of Lords; but he had, for several 
years before his death, been completely out of touch with fighting 
Liberalism. 

Of those who have passed out of politics, not by death but by 
resignation, it is less easy to speak; for people have a curious 
knack of quarrelling with premature Obituaries. If they are 
blamed, they say that the blame is unjust, and that any conceivable 
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fault might be more reasonably imputed to them than the one 
alleged. If they are praised, they complain that the praise is 
inappropriate, and that the quality or performance on which they 
really pride themselves is something which everyone else has for- 
gotten. So I will not reason of them, but regard them and pass on; 
merely observing that Sir George Trevelyan has betaken himself 
to History, Mr. Acland to Local Government, Mr. Arnold Morley 
to yachting, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre (as I am told) to poultry. 

Of Lord Rosebery, it is even more difficult to speak. Is he 
politically dead or alive? Has he retired from official life, or is he 
still a candidate for employment? What are his views about 
Premiers and Premierships? Is he anxious to repeat the experi- 
ence of 1894-5? Would he like to serve in a frankly Liberal 
Administration? These questions, and others like them, force 
themselves on the mind when we speculate on a change of Govern- 
ment; but the lamented death of Sir Wemyss Reid has made it 
difficult to answer them. There was one Rosebery, and Wemyss 
Reid was his prophet—in the Nineteenth Century and elsewhere. 
But, alas ! that loyal voice is silent, and the oracles are dumb; until 
and unless Mr. J. A. Spender takes up the part of Forth-teller. 

In such speculations as those with which we are now amusing 
ourselves, the chronological element must not be disregarded. 1 
take some of the best-remembered names of the last Liberal 
Administration, and I see that Sir Henry Fowler was born in 1830, 
Lord Spencer in 1835, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 1836, 
Mr. John Morley and Mr. Bryce in 1838, Lord Rosebery in 1847, 
Mr. Asquith in 1852, Mr. Buxton in 1853, Sir Edward Grey in 
1862. It is a curious sign of the lassitude which has of late years 
overtaken the Liberal Party, that its hierarchy has become a 
gerontocracy. In ten years of Opposition, no young man has 
come to the front. Even Sir Edward Grey, whom we used to 
praise as 

“Young in years, but in sage counsels old,” 
is 43; and Mr. Lloyd-George is but a year younger. 

It was only Mr. Gladstone who had the moral courage—his 
victims called it the effrontery—to exclude his juniors from 
Cabinets and Archbishoprics, on the ground that they were too old 
to be employed with advantage to the public service; and even 
to exclude a senior is no easy or gracious task. We may 
therefore conjecture, that Sir Henry Fowler will find a place in 
the next Liberal Cabinet—indeed his merits entitle him to be there. 
He is a most competent man of business, a master of figures, and 
a proficient in that kind of eloquence which aims rather at per- 
suading than at inspiring. Mr. Morley’s literary skill gives dis- 
tinction to all he says; and his too-rare interventions in debate 
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always lift the ethical tone of discussion. But, if he is to lead a 
militant Party in the House of Commons, he must harden his 
heart against the fascination of Mr. Chamberlain’s gleaming eye- 
glass, and the sinuous dangers of Mr. Balfour’s dialectic. Mr. 
Bryce abounds in learning—did not Queen Victoria call him ‘‘ My 
Encyclopedia ’’?—and is full of love for humanity, and en- 
thusiasm for all good causes. But his instinct of caution amounts 
to a disease; and his reluctance to embarrass the Government 
makes his work less effective than it ought to be. Of Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Gladstone said, in 1895: ‘‘ He makes a remarkably good 
speech on a legal point ’’; and, if the great economist could have 
foreseen the fiscal discussion of 1904-5, he would have added, that 
his Home Secretary spoke as effectively on Commerce as on Law. 
Mr. Asquith’s remarkable faculty of clear statement has never 
been exhibited to greater advantage than in these last two years. 
He has contrived, far more effectively than any other advocate of 
Free Trade, to make what was hazy in Political Economy seem 
clear, and what was disputable, axiomatic. Mr. Sydney Buxton 
has that infinite capacity for taking pains which supplied Carlyle 
with his definition of genius; and Sir Edward Grey was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Gladstone to have that mysterious treasure ‘* the 
real Parliamentary gift,’ in unusual fulness. 

But—whether we regard it as a matter for thanksgiving or for 
regret—‘* we have a House of Lords ’’; and there, as in the House 
of Commons, Liberal statesmen may soon occupy the chief seats. 

“ Bow, bow your heads, ye Middle Classes, 

While the august assemblage passes.” 
Who is this that leads the pageant, with the mace and seals borne 
before him, and his train behind? Do I recognize the familiar 
features of my friend Mr. Haldane? If so, there must be rejoicing 
in the secret chambers of the Eighty Club; and the Liberal League 
may spend its balance on a banquet. But my mental vision is not 
perfectly clear; and the shrouded form on the Woolsack might 
pass for that of Sir Robert Reid. Through evil report and good 
report, through honour and dishonour, he has stuck to his Radical 
principles. He has urged the old gospel of Peace, Freedom, and 
Humanity, without a moment’s concession to the ‘ obscene 
Empires of Mammon and Belial.’’ And, if he does not obtain 
the recognition which he deserves, the very stones of Palace Yard 
ought to cry out. 

To the right of the Woolsack I can see more clearly. Here 
are neither wigs nor petticoats to conceal familiar identities. Here 
are Lord Ripon, as keen a social reformer as in the great days 
of ’48; Lord Tweedmouth, who, with admirable elasticity, has 
contrived to be at once Imperialist and Little Englander, for the 
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African War, and against the Government that made it; Lord 
Aberdeen, with his ‘‘ flowing and obliging humanity and goodness 
to mankind, and primitive integrity and simplicity of life;’’ and 
Lord Carrington, who has so long and so gallantly upheld the 
Liberal standard in Buckinghamshire. And I can claim other 
friends in that exalted circle, who would greatly adorn any adminis- 
trative posts to which they might be called. ’Tis pitiful that, 
when there are so many good men and true, willing and even eager 
to serve their King and country, political offices should be so few. 
When the great change comes, we must be prepared for a repetition 
of the tragedy in Sybil, when ‘‘ some fifty gentlemen who had 
not been appointed Under-Secretaries of State, moaned over the 
martyrdom of young ambition.”’ 


But enough has been said about Men; and we must bestow a 
thought on Measures. 

My friend Mr. Birrell was lately feasted by the Eighty Club; 
and, since he is acclaimed by the general voice as certain to be a 
member of the next Administration, the Chairman of the evening 
ventured to ask him two or three questions about his political 
intentions. To those questions Mr. Birrell, practising in advance 
the high-toned reticence of the Treasury Bench, declined to reply 
without notice. The same solemn silence envelopes all the counsels 
of our future rulers. Like the Tories of 1834, we can only ask “‘ if 
we are to have a Government of Principle or of Expediency; of 
great measures or of little men; a Government of statesmen or 
of clerks; of humbug or humdrum?” ‘‘ Great questions these,”’ 
wrote Lord Beaconsfield; ‘‘ but, unfortunately, there was no one to 
answer them.”’ 

Failing authoritative information, we are driven to conjecture ; 
and every straw which floats in the political wind is studied with 
the respect due to an augury. Thus it was observed that, in Lord 
Spencer’s letter to Mr. Corrie Grant, Home Rule, for which the 
Liberal Party has toiled so long and suffered so much, occupied 
a very modest station, and veiled itself in a synonym. We are 
told that the Education Act is to be amended, so as to bring public 
money under public control; but how about the House of Lords, 
and those astute caucus-mongers the Bishops? Will they readily 
surrender their huge slice of public plunder? I confess a doubt. 
Then, again, there is the question of the Liquor Traffic. Are we 
to coerce “‘ the Trade,’ or is ‘‘the Trade’’ once again to coerce 
us? Are we resolved to redress, so far as lies in our power, the 
enormous wrong which we perpetrated in South Africa, by 
abolishing all that shares the nature of slavery, and establishing 
a genuine system of representative self-government ? 
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There are other and larger questions which will, sooner or 
later, demand replies. There is the question of an Established 
Church, forced once again into its former prominence by the 
educational policy of the present Government. There is the 
question of an hereditary legislature, eternally crippling, and 
repeatedly defeating, the action of the House of Commons. There 
is the whole domain of Foreign Policy, with its questions of our 
relations with France, with Germany, with Russia, and with 
Turkey. There is the question—perhaps more important than all 
else—whether England is to stand steadily for the cause of 
righteous peace, or to plunge headlong into war wherever she 
sees a chance of fighting without being beaten. 

The subject expands before me, and my space diminishes. I 
rejoice in the conviction that, whether our next Premier be taken 
from the House of Lords or from the House of Commons, the 
questions which I have formulated will be answered in the same 
sense. Both our possible Prime Ministers are sound, convinced, 
and progressive Liberals; both recognize the claim of humanity 
to be heard in our dealings with oppressed and subject peoples; 
both love Liberty, and desire to see it spread all round the world; 
both believe that an avoidable war is the gravest crime which a 
Government can commit, and the sorest evil which a nation can 
undergo. Where that creed is honestly and firmly held, conduct 
cannot go far wrong. Under leadership which they trust and 
honour, the ‘‘ Liberals of the Dispersion ’’ may yet find their way 
back to scenes from which they have long been separated. Ten 
years of exile will have taught some wholesome lessons; and 
among them this—that the Liberal Party has nothing to gain by 
timid acquiescence in victorious wrong-doing. 

GeorGE W. E. RUSSELL 
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(SESSION OF 1910) 


HE defeat of the National Conservatives in the Irish General 
Election of 1910 was as pronounced as it was generally 
unexpected. Sir John Waterford had led the Party since its 
formation, with conspicuous Parliamentary skill, and in a practical 
and non-partisan spirit which won for his administration the 
popular approval of Ireland and the liberal praise of the English 
Press. His Ministerial record was highly creditable in every 
department of domestic government. It was therefore confidently 
predicted, that the first elections under the new Constitution of 
the National Assembly would give him an emphatic electoral 
approval, and send him back to office with a strong majority. 
These expectations and forecasts were at fault. They took no 
account of the new forces which universal suffrage was destined 
to bring into the arena of Irish public life. Ulster, with its 
increased and more democratic representation, and the advent of 
an Independent Labour Party, also proved factors disturbing to 
the calculations and hopes of the first popular Premier of Ireland. 
There were other potent influences also at work to bring about 
the overthrow of the Conservatives. One was the general 
enthusiasm for national and practical education that had been 
created through the labours of the Gaelic League. The other 
was the great boom in Irish manufacturing industry that had 
followed a large investment by an American Syndicate in the 
exploitation of Ireland’s vast peat deposits, as sources for the 
generation of electrical motive power. Young men, who had 
hitherto kept aloof from politics, read in recent changes, and in 
the new life thereby opened up for their country, a call to all that 
was strenuous in Ireland to help it onwards in its hopeful career. 
The result was, that the National Democratic Party was so power- 
fully backed in its programme, from all quarters, as to find itself 
charged by the mandate of the electorate on March 17, 1910, with 
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the responsibilities of government, in a National Assembly com- 
posed as follows: National Democrats, 58; Ulster Party, 27; 
National Conservatives, 36; Independent Labour Party, 13. The 
Labour Party, and the Progressive wing of the Ulster Party, 12 
strong, resolved to back the new Ministry; the former on 
account of the proposed industrial legislation, including Old Age 
Pensions, which was outlined in the electoral ticket of the Demo- 
crats; and the latter in support of the educational reforms which 
the victorious Party stood pledged to carry against the scheme 
of a Catholic University, upon which Sir John Waterford, at the 
instigation of the Catholic bishops, had appealed to the country. 

In a House of 134 members, this Ulster and Labour backing 
gave the National Democrats the substantial majority of 32 
over the Conservative Nationalists and Conservative Ulstermen, 
combined. 

The state of Parties during the probationary session of 1909 
had been this: Conservative Ministerialists, 65; Democratic 
Nationalists, 21; and the Ulster Party, 17. 

Considerable sympathy was felt with Sir John Waterford, even 
among many of his opponents, over the surprising result of the 
elections. He had rendered invaluable service to the country 
during the short period from 1909 until the new House was 
elected. He had disarmed all fears in the British mind concerning 
the imaginary evils which an anti-Irish prejudice had conjured 
up as the inevitable result of a concession of responsible self- 
government to the Irish people, without the binding restrictions 
that had given to the Gladstone measures of 1886 and 1894 the 
character of a Constitution in hand-cuffs. This ridiculous feeling 
was completely dissipated during the first session of the National 
Assembly, by the tact and wisdom of the Prime Minister in the 
selection of his Cabinet, and by the generous policy pursued 
towards the Protestant minority. 

His Government was formed on Conservative, rather than on 
old Party lines. Mr. St. Stephens Green was made Financial 
Secretary ; Sir Horace Hannibal was given the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Lands, with the approval of all sections, in recognition 
of his many years’ labours for the improvement of the Irish 
farming industry. Sir William O’Westport occupied the post 
of Chief Secretary. Mr. T. W. Tyrone became Minister of Public 
Works and Railways; Sir Thomas E. Wexford Minister of Educa- 
tion; and Mr. John C. Balbriggan Postmaster General. Sir John 
Waterford, as responsible head of the Government, held the 
position of President of the Council of Ministers. 

One of the first serious measures that had to be taken by the 
new Government was, to protect the right of the Orangemen to 
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hold a Twelfth of July celebration in a district of mixed religious 
population, where serious trouble had been apprehended by the 
Catholics. A demand for the suppression of the meeting was 
made by local petition. Threats were used, that Catholic con- 
tingents would also come from a distance in support of the protest 
of the people of Warrenpoint. The Government’s reply to this 
challenge was to take steps to uphold the legal right of meeting 
at any cost. Large forces of police were drafted in from sur- 
rounding counties; and the counter-meeting was proclaimed. 
Indignation in certain Catholic centres in Ulster was aroused, 
through the violence of the constabulary in successfully preventing 
an interruption of the Orange proceedings. Some heads were 
injured, in baton charges, during the disturbance; but the feeling 
among the mass of the people of Ireland was one of satisfaction 
at the resolve of the Government to protect every right and 
privilege hitherto enjoyed by all classes and creeds, where the 
exercise of these rights did not imperil in any sense the recognised 
legal rights of other citizens. 

Another tactful action on the part of the Premier was a proposal 
made at the opening of the National Assembly, that all local rates 
paid by Messrs. Harland and Wolff, the great ship-building firm 
in Belfast, should be defrayed out of National revenue for twenty- 
five years, in recognition of the credit done to Ireland through 
the building of the largest and best-equipped ocean steamers in 
the world in an Irish industrial centre. A prompt and graceful 
recognition of this proposal was given by Colonel N. Surrender, 
the aged and popular member for North Armagh, in a motion 
that a like exemption should be made in the case of all similar 
industries in Dublin and Cork, or wherever any sea-faring craft 
was constructed in Ireland. 

The reasons and circumstances which had influenced all English 
Parties to consent to a settlement of the Irish question on all-round 
satisfactory grounds are worth recalling, though they are matters 
of common political history now. It is about the only chapter in 
the story of England’s rule of Ireland that reflects unstinted credit 
upon English qualities that had never before been exercised 
in that rule—the justice, confidence, and generosity of a great 
towards a small nation. The causes which heralded the coming 
change were many. The following are a few of them. 

Early in the Session of 1905, Mr. George Wyndham, the then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, was compelled by the members of 
the Ulster Unionist Party to read a correspondence in the House 
of Commons which had passed between himself and Sir Antony 
MacDonnell when the latter had been induced, in 1902, by Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Wyndham, to accept the post of Irish Under- 
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Secretary. The letters created a great Parliamentary and political 
sensation. They made it quite clear that Sir Antony, a Liberal 
and a Catholic, had been appointed practically on his own terms; 
terms in conflict with the known position and views of the Unionist 
Ministry on the broad question of Irish Government. The revela- 
tions contained in the letters placed the Prime Minister in a very 
invidious position. Both himself and his Chief Secretary, also a 
member of the Cabinet, together with the Lord Lieutenant, were 
cognisant, from the beginning, of the work that was being done 
and attempted by the Under-Secretary. This was nothing less 
than promoting in Ireland a series of administrative and other 
reforms which were denounced by Ulster Unionists as being 
opposed to the position and platform of Mr. Balfour’s Irish 
supporters. 

It was not, however, the policy of these reforms, in itself, 
that had inflamed the partisan anger of the Ulster Unionists. 
It was the holding of the chief civil post in the Castle system 
by a Liberal and a Catholic. This they considered to be an act 
of double ingratitude to those whose loyalty was openly and 
frankly based upon the condition that all the positions in the 
Irish Government should be held by them or their nominees. 
True, the elected members of the Irish Unionist Party were but 
15, out of a total Ulster representation of 33, and only 17 in an 
Irish Parliamentary delegation of 103. Still, no less than seven 
offices in Mr. Balfour’s Government had been secured by this 
small section, while their co-religionists and political followers 
filled fully 90 per cent. of all the higher salaried situations under 
the Crown in Ireland. No pains were taken by the indignant 
spokesmen of the office-holding little Party to disguise this 
voracious appetite for all that was obtainable in the place-hunting 
paradise of highly-paid loyalist patriotism. They complained, 
with all the artless force of unsatisfied greed, that one post in the 
Castle larder was not available to satisfy their loyalist hunger 
for rewards; and a cynical House of Commons, and a not over- 
charitable public opinion, were forced to estimate these standards 
of Ulster devotion to Unionism at a value which could not take 
into account a fragment of disinterested zeal. 

The MacDonnell-Wyndham policy in Dublin Castle had, how- 
ever, a two-fold object, which would have been better appre- 
ciated by Irish Unionists if their Parliamentary representatives 
had been capable of placing the cause of Unionism above the 
tempting influences of salary. This object was only half revealed 
or avowed in the Wyndham-MacDonnell letters. The part that 
was not confided at the time to the knowledge of the public was 
that which reflected the least credit upon the Under-Secretary. 
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It related to a systematic plan to carry out the policy of Nationalist 
disintegration which Mr. Gerald Balfour had initiated during his 
Chief Secretaryship, with the aim of ‘‘ killing Home Rule with 
kindness.’’ Sir Antony MacDonnell’s variant on this scheme had 
been an attempt to strangle the Irish National movement with 
** devolution.” 

The means resorted to for this purpose were ably devised, 
and called for the exercise of all the resources of a strong and 
experienced statesman, like this powerful ex-Indian ruler of men.! 
He was a Catholic, and had access to the counsels of the Catholic 
bishops. He had the reputation of being a Liberal in politics, 
and was on terms of intimacy with some of the Nationalist 
leaders. His wide Indian experiences had given him a thorough 
knowledge of land problems. His was the hand, therefore, that 
had been selected to pull the strings from Dublin Castle behind 
the Land Conference of 1903-4, which succeeded in inflating the 
price of landed property thirty per cent. above the market value 
of Irish estates, as evidenced by the sales that had taken place 
under the Ashbourne Acts from 1885 down to the eve of the 
appearance of the ‘‘ Dunraven Treaty.”’ 

Advantage was skilfully taken by Sir Antony of the very 
credulous disposition of Irish Catholics generally. Rumours 
were industriously circulated in all directions, about the great 
boons which he was to obtain for Ireland. An exalted per- 
sonage was said to be at his back. An endowment for University 
College in St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, was to be secured out 
of the Irish Development Grant, without the risk of asking any 
separate financial aid from Parliament. Dublin Castle was to be 
gradually reformed, and to be made less obnoxious to Irish 
popular feeling; while, to round off these promised changes, a 
modified measure of Home Rule was hinted at as being in the 
offing—all to be the outcome of the labours of the powerful Sir 
Antony, and of the Royal patronage behind him. 

All this, and more to the same purpose, was adroitly propa- 
gated in Nationalist and Catholic circles throughout Ireland; and 
was believed by large numbers of expectant and confiding people. 


1 That Sir Antony MacDonnell is an Irishman and a Roman Catholic, 
like so many of the ablest and most distinguished servants of the State, raises 
no objection to his appointment, but rather the contrary. 

* * m * * * . 

‘It is not surprising that such a career should give promise of the capacity 
and courage that are needed, never more than at the present crisis, in the 
control of the Government machine in Ireland. We have no doubt whatever 
that Sir Antony MacDonnell possesses these qualities, and many others which 
will be invaluable in the task he has undertaken.’’—The Times, October 29, 
1902, 
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A Royal visit was appropriately organised, and carried through 
without a hitch, under circumstances so highly favourable to a 
popular reception. An election in West Belfast, occasioned by 
the promotion of Mr. Arnold-Forster to the War Office, occurred 
at this time. The Catholic bishop of that city, a rancorous enemy 
of the Nationalist Party, encouraged secret opposition to the 
Home Rule candidate, after’a flying visit to Dublin Castle had 
enabled him to report that Sir Antony’s influence with the 
Government would be made more potent still for the promotion 
of a Catholic University, if the new Minister of War was not 
defeated by Catholic votes. Mr. Forster was re-elected by a small 
majority. 

Meanwhile, a corresponding policy of ‘‘ conciliation’’ was 
being advocated with eloquent fervour by a prominent member 
of the Irish Party who, alone among his colleagues, had been 
captured by the MacDonnell-Wyndham manceuvres. He had 
been persuaded that the Tory Party would soon redeem the very 
liberal drafts upon Irish simplicity made by their Irish Executive. 
Pictures of a new Ireland clothed in the purple raiment of freedom, 
and enjoying all the blessings of a Catholic University, a labourers’ 
paradise, and a peasant proprietary, were painted in the richest 
adornment of platform oratory for popular audiences in the South 
of Ireland—with, however, the conditional background of a con- 
tinued Nationalist support for the Chief Secretary in Dublin 
Castle, and for the Balfour Ministry at Westminster. Every- 
thing seemed to prosper with the MacDonnell movement. The 
Unionist Press in Ireland and England, with a few noted excep- 
tions, hailed this change as a sign of a strong Conservative turn 
in the tide of Irish political agitation; and the labours of the 
Nationalist advocates of conciliation were patronised as the work 
of one-time incendiaries, now sobered down to thoughts and actions 
suggested by loyalist and moderated views. 

At this stage in the development of the new Castle policy, 
a resolution thanking Mr. George Wyndham and Sir Antony 
MacDonnell for their services in relation to the Land Act was 
passed at a meeting of the League Directory, thereby registering, 
for the first and only time in the history of the Nationalist 
struggle, what was equivalent to a vote of confidence in Dubiin 
Castle by popular Irish leaders. Against this dangerous new 
departure, a determined campaign was at once launched. A sensa- 
tional resignation from the Irish Party followed. Much confusion 
in Nationalist circles resulted from these occurrences. Subscrip- 
tions to the sustentation fund of the Irish Party fell off, and caused 
prominent conciliationists on both sides to boast that the country 
was tired of ‘‘ Nationalist extremists.’ The time had arrived, they 
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declared, for the formation of a ‘‘ Moderate Party’”’ in Ireland, 
that would concern itself solely with industrial and financial 
matters. Such a Party would invite the co-operation of all who 
desired the social peace and welfare of the country. 

In response to this alleged ‘‘call’’ from the people, the 
‘*TIrish Reform Association’’ came into existence. Its pro- 
gramme was drafted by Lord Dunraven and Sir Antony 
MacDonnell. This programme was carefully drawn up so as 
to put a few tempting proposals before the public, while avoiding 
any demands that could reasonably awaken Irish Unionist opposi- 
tion. The reforms suggested comprised a change in, but not of, 
the existing Castle system. There was to be a Financial Council, 
with elective and nominated members; the latter to be in a majority, 
so as to secure to the landlords and their political friends the 
continued control of the fiscal resources of the country. The 
other proposals amounted to no more than the devolution of such 
matters as Private Bill legislation upon the then existing Par- 
liamentary representation, sitting in Dublin, or upon the body 
asked for in the programme. This new programme was planned 
and put forward solely as a bait for the conciliation wing of the 
Irish Party, and as a potential leverage for the disruption of the 
whole National movement. 

Never was a crooked policy, begotten of an unfair political 
purpose, more thoroughly exploded than was that of the MacDon- 
nell-Wyndham plot. It was battered to pieces from both sides. 
The “ conciliation ’’ Nationalists killed it at once by their ludicrous 
efforts to justify opposition to their former colleagues by boasting 
that the programme of their new ones was ‘‘ Home Rule”’’ under 
another name; thus compelling the MacDonnell-Dunraven Associ- 
ation, in equally fatuous declarations, to proclaim that their 
proposed reforms were in no way opposed to the principles of 
the Unionist Party, nor in any sense related to the Nationalism 
of the United Irish League. It was a dramatic instance of a 
conflict between two ‘“‘slim’’ plans of action, resulting in a 
triumph for the movement which both had co-operated to defeat. 

Poetic justice meted out the punishments which fitted the 
failures and penalties earned by the exploded conspiracy. The 
Prime Minister and Mr. Wyndham threw over Sir Antony, in the 
hope of saving the anti-Home Rule Cabinet from the fury of its 
Ulster supporters, who had charged the Chief Secretary with con- 
niving at a ‘‘ Home Rule”’ reform of Dublin Castle behind their 
backs. The Orangemen, in their rage against Mr. Wyndham, 
damned the whole system of ‘‘ ascendancy ”’ rule in Ireland beyond 
the pale of political redemption ; and the Chief Secretary prudently 
committed official suicide to save the Balfour Ministry. Then the 
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wooden horse of ‘‘ conciliation,’’ which had been driven into the 
Nationalist ranks by the Under-Secretary and Lord Dunraven, 
was metaphorically broken into smithereens over the heads of all 
the assailants of the League movement by an indignant rally of 
the popular forces in Ireland to the leadership of Messrs. Redmond 
and Dillon. 

Had the Castle plot against the United Irish League and 
Irish Party succeeded, there would have been a different story to 
relate. There would have been no repudiation of the Wyndham- 
MacDonnell plans by the Unionist Cabinet. Mr. Wyndham 
would have won where Mr. Gerald Balfour had failed. Sir 
Antony would have been promoted and not censured; and the 
triumphant Geraldine would have created a moderate Party in 
Ireland with which to support the tottering Castle system, and 
the Chamberlain Protectionist programme, at the then coming 
General Election in Great Britain. 

Some other significant lessons were learned by the public 
from the failure of Messrs. Balfour and Wyndham to use Sir 
Antony as an instrument to secure the disruption of the 
Nationalist Party. The Irish bishops, with some three or four 
exceptions, had aided the devolutionary subterfuge, and hailed the 
MacDonnell-Dunraven policy with effusive welcome. They be- 
lieved that an annual grant of £15,000 for University College 
in Dublin was to be obtained in exchange for a stoppage by them 
of the agitation for an Irish Catholic University. It was in this 
belief that Mr. Redmond had been compelled by the influence 
and threats of the hierarchy to take his followers across the 
House of Commons to support the anti-Home Rule Government 
on the English Education Bill, and to continue to place the Irish 
and British forces contending for Home Rule in fierce antagonism 
over an English domestic issue that should never have challenged 
the dangerous and mischievous intervention of a Home Rule 
representation from Ireland. No more stunning blow to the 
hopes and fortunes of Home Rule than this had been struck since 
the resignation of Mr. Gladstone. But it was in consistent 
keeping with the Ultramontane and Tory policy that had so long 
combined to keep within the Protestant Parliament of the British 
Empire seventy or eighty Irish Catholics, to act, when required, 
as legislative auxiliaries to the Established Church of England, in 
its insidious warfare against the spiritual and political creeds of 
British Nonconformists. 

The Irish landlords had obtained the £12,000,000 bonus and 
the inflated price for their lands, secured to them by the genius 
of Sir Antony; but, when he had failed subsequently to substitute 
devolution for Home Rule in Irish popular politics, he was 
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publicly censured. He had done all that could be got out of 
him by his confederates. Similarly, when the Catholic bishops 
had caused the Irish Party to declare war against British Home 
Rulers, on an English Home Rule educational issue, the coquet- 
ting of Mr. Wyndham with episcopal hopes for the annual 
subsidy, with which the bishops were willing to be satisfied 
on the question of Irish Catholic education, came to an end. 
They, too, were cold-shouldered by the Ministerial intriguers. 
Nothing, therefore, was left to them, as a policy, but to meet and 
resolve unanimously to support the Irish Parliamentary Party, as 
their sole remaining hope—on the condition, however, that this 
Party must continue to invite the Nonconformists of England, 
Scotland, and Wales to offer to those who had helped to destroy 
the popular Board School System of England, the control of 
endowed higher education in Ireland. 

There was a feeling created in the public mind by all these 
exposures, that this kind of opposition to Home Rule was not a 
square fight. It suggested a suspicion of something shabby and 
dishonest in political action, which begot a sentiment of disgust 
with Unionist tactics where uninformed prejudice had previously 
told against the merits of Mr. Gladstone’s plans for the solution 
of the Anglo-Irish problem. Upon this hopeful turn in the tide 
of anti-Irish feeling, came the proposal from the Tory ranks to 
cut down the Parliamentary representation of Ireland from 103 
to 75. Honest opponents of Home Rule were moved to indigna- 
tion at this further unfair blow at the Irish Party. It was like 
proposing to tie one hand of a maimed opponent in a contest 
with three able-bodied assailants. All the rules and canons of 
fair play were to be violated in the interest of that cause which 
stood revealed, in the speeches of the Ulster Unionists, as standing 
only for an insatiable hunger for all the emoluments of a ruinously 
extravagant system of Irish Government. 

The better side of British nature was aroused against this 
proposal. The English saw a poor country that had had its own 
local legislature systematically bribed out of existence, as part 
of a policy of grasping Imperialism, after having had its industries 
deliberately destroyed in obedience to selfish English demands, 
now again to be deprived of the chief means left to defend its 
interests in the same House of Commons which Ireland was told, 
in 1801, would be more than a compensation to her for the corrupt 
suppression of her own Parliament. And the plea of a declining 
population, put forward as a ground for this latest of a long series 
of spoliations, was contemptible in the extreme. 

In this connection, it was remembered, that, when Ireland had 
30 per cent. of the combined population of the United Kingdom, 
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she was only allowed six per cent. of the common representation 
in an Imperial Parliament. There was no generous English effort 
made at that time to right this manifest injustice. Was it, there- 
fore, chivalrous or just, now, when the working of a code of land 
laws (condemned recently to abolition by all Parties), combined 
with the ruinous results of bureaucratic rule, had driven half the 
people away from Ireland, to visit upon her, in a reduced repre- 
sentation, this penalty for the double wrong she had endured ? 
And it was borne in mind that, while the jealous office-seekers 
of Ulster backed up this scheme to despoil the majority of their 
countrymen, they made no reference of any kind to the Irish 
Unionist representation in the House of Lords, which did not 
include a solitary spokesman for three-fourths of the Irish people. 

A little before this time, an event had occurred in the Senate of 
the United States, which formed a trenchant comment upon the 
plan of campaign that was carried on against the cause of Irish 
self-government by its unprincipled opponents. England and her 
Press had worked up a wide feeling in Europe in favour of 
arbitration between nations, based upon the principles of the 
Hague Tribunal. France, and three or four smaller Continental 
countries, had been induced to propose treaties on these lines 
between their Governments and that of the United States. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Secretary Hay were ardent supporters of 
such treaties; and it was generally believed that all opposition 
to the ratification of these instruments of peace would be borne 
down by the weight of the President’s enormous popularity. 
What happened can best be told in the following comments by a 
leading Conservative organ in New York.! 

It is a sorrowful thing, but the evidence is pretty clear, that the Senate 
does not want, and does not mean to have, an effective arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain. It is with that country that the pinch comes. About the other 
treaties, the Irish Societies in this country which have been besieging the 
Senate, openly and secretly, did not care a straw; it was only the English 
treaty that they were determined should never be ratified in a form really 
promising efficiency. And its nullification has been accomplished by the same 
method that was used to do to death the original Olney-Pauncefote treaty of 
arbitration. In spite of the appeals of both President Cleveland and President 
McKinley, notwithstanding the petitions of merchants and educators and 


clergymen by the thousand, the trick was done by Lodge and other tools of 
the Clan-na-Gael. 


It was felt by Englishmen who read of this significant incident, 
in its common-sense bearing on the Anglo-Irish question, that it 
was not a paying policy to continue antagonising the rational 
sentiment of freedom in Ireland, so long as that opposition 
entailed consequences of this kind to all attempts to bring about 


* New York Evening Post, February 12, 1905. 
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a friendlier understanding between the British Empire and the 
American Republic. Twenty millions of people with Irish blood 
in the United States; a million and a half in Great Britain; half a 
million in Canada; one million in the Australias; and tens of 
thousands in South Africa, the Argentine, and elsewhere, had to 
be reckoned with when a depopulated and misgoverned Ireland 
was compelled to fight for its life against political foes resorting 
to means unmanly and unfair. It was felt, too, in and after 
the General Election in the autumn of 1905, that the people of 
Great Britain could not, owing to the Irish Question, decide 
between themselves upon the merits of Mr. Chamberlain’s Pro- 
tectionist proposals. Ireland insisted upon pushing her claims 
forward, irrespective of what the English and Scotch wished to 
put to the arbitrament of the ballot. And, though the Liberals 
were returned with a small majority over Tories and Irish com- 
bined, it was seen that the cause of Home Rule had largely 
thrust that of Fiscal Reform aside as a national issue; thus 
preventing six millions of British electors from arriving at a satis- 
factory decision upon a question peculiar and vital to themselves. 

It was under conditions so favourable as these to the claims 
of Ireland to justice, and of Great Britain to relief, that the Prime 
Minister of Canada made an earnest appeal to the people of 
England to grant freedom to the Irish, as the sure and only means 
of obtaining domestic peace within the Empire. This appeal 
was backed up in a similar spirit from Australasia, and was 
re-echoed by the Press and public men of the United States. 
Both American political Parties, in the Presidential campaign 
which began in 1908, vied with each other in the sincerity of 
their advice to British statesmen to win new friends for their 
Empire everywhere throughout the world, and especially in 
America, by conceding to Ireland a broad, generous, and just 
concession of national liberty. 

These appeals went home. England felt the force of their 
wisdom on learning that a secret treaty existed in connection with 
the new triplice of Germany, Russia and Japan, following upon the 
termination of the war. In this treaty, Japan and Germany, (with 
the assent of Turkey), were to uphold Russia’s claim to a para- 
mount sphere of influence in Persia, and to a port upon the Persian 
Gulf, in return for a Russian undertaking never to attack the 
Japanese possession of Port Arthur, and as a set-off against the 
Anglo-French entente in relation to England’s position in 
Egypt. 

The Canadian Premier had expressed his astonishment, in the 
speech referred to, that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. John Morley and Mr. Chamberlain, Earl Spencer 
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and Lord Rosebery, along with Mr- John Burns, had never been 
asked from a high quarter to meet and deal with the Irish difficulty 
from a non-political point of view. As a Party question, the 
problem had failed of solution again and again. Why not 
eliminate all feeling of sectional rivalry from a discussion of its 
merits, and approach the consideration of Ireland’s claims for 
self-government in a spirit of real Imperial statesmanship? This 
was done; and it was done well. It was resolved to dispense with 
irritating and unnecessary provisions in a Constitution required 
for four millions of Irish people, seeking only the liberty to manage 
their own domestic concerns by the consent and good will of forty 
millions of British people, sixty miles away. As to pleas and 
objections relating to creeds and classes, majorities and minorities, 
it was felt that the Imperial Parliament always remained as a 
protection and a supreme court of appeal for the Unionist half of 
Ulster, if injustice of any kind should be attempted against any 
religious, educational, social, or political interest. And, with this 
ample security against possible wrong to the minority, Ireland 
was given full freedom to develope her own genius, industries, 
institutions, education, Gaelic ideas, and progress, in her own way. 
This momentous decision was come to by the leaders of all 
the British Parties during the Session of 1908, and was ratified 
in the form of a small Bill by both Houses of Parliament without 
much opposition. Every Colonial Legislature in the British 
Empire adopted resolutions congratulating Ireland upon regaining 
her liberty, and expressing the warmest approval of the enlightened 
action of the Imperial Parliament in granting it. The United 
States Congress did likewise; the Senate being especially happy 
in its references to the generous action of the British nation in 
this respect, and voicing, in words of friendly feeling, the pleasure 
felt by the American people at this happy ending of the long 
struggle between conflicting parties over the rule of Ireland. 
The new Constitution was remarkable for its common-sense 
character and simplicity of construction. There was to be one 
chamber, to be called the Irish National Assembly, elected every 
four years, on a franchise of universal adult suffrage. For this pur- 
pose, the country was divided into 134 single-seat constituencies, 
rural representation remaining as under the old Parliamentary 
system, with 84 county members. Urban representation was 
increased from 18 to 50 members, in order to obtain a closer 
balance between county and borough influences, so as to pre- 
vent a peasant element from asserting a dominant class-power in the 
new rule of the country. Ulster was given 43 members; or nearly 
one-third of the whole representation of Ireland—26 county mem- 
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bers, as heretofore, and 17 urban members—an increase of 10 over 
the previous number. 

To afford the country time in which to prepare for this new 
and happy era of domestic self-government, it was provided that 
the Irish Parliamentary representatives elected to the House of 
Commons in 1905 should, ipso facto, be the ‘‘ National Assembly ”’ 
of Ireland until the 17th of March, 1910, and that, on that day, 
the elections for the new body should take place. The proba- 
tionary session of 1909 was held in the Senate House of the Royal 
University, Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin, pending the internal recon- 
struction of the ‘‘ Old House ’’ in College Green, which had been 
generously tendered as a gift to the nation by the Bank of Ireland, 
in return for the offer of a free site for new premises by the 
Municipal Council of Dublin. 

The opening ceremonies, in April, 1909, recalled the brightest 
days in the history of Dublin. King Edward, accompanied by 
the Lord-Lieutenant, General Viscount Butler (who had been 
transferred from South Africa to his new post after the attempted 
insurrection, led by Englishmen and Australians, which had 
compelled the Imperial Government to repatriate the Chinese 
labourers, had quieted down) opened the Assembly, and, in a 
gracious speech, wished prosperity and peace to Ireland in its 
now bright and promising career. Telegrams of congratulation 
poured in from all quarters of the world: one from New York 
announcing that a number of American citizens of Irish birth 
were forwarding a present of $5,000,000 to the young Irish 
Exchequer. 

The Speakership of the Assembly was offered to Colonel N. 
Surrender, of North Armagh, as a mark of esteem. towards a 
one-time fierce opponent of Home Rule; but was declined. The 
Hon. Edward Toronto, of Canada, Member for Longford, was 
then unanimously elected to the Presidency of the Chamber. 

A brief résumé of the policy and legislative labours of the new 
popular Government has already been given. Measures for the 
better housing of the agricultural labouring classes, for improving 
artisans’ dwellings, for remedying administrative defects in the 
working of Land Purchase laws, for the construction of piers and 
harbours, for the drainage of rivers, for the amalgamation of 
Poor Law Unions, and a Bill for the creation of a Catholic 
University, were outlined in the speech from the Throne. With 
the exception of the last item in the legislative programme, the 
list was deemed to embody practically non-contentious pro- 
posals. Strenuous opposition, however, was threatened from more 
than the Ulster members, unless the measure for a new university 
were in accord with progressive, rather than with reactionary, 
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views. But the Premier resolved to stake his Ministerial fortunes 
on proposals that would secure him the undivided support of the 
bishops and of his own Conservative following. 

He was, as a matter of fact, compelled to stand by the demands 
of the hierarchy, under threats of Catholic opposition, and 
through fear of disunion in the ranks of his followers. The 
bishops had been forced, by orders from Rome, to insist upon these 
extreme demands. Pope Pius and his Secretary, Cardinal Merry 
Del Val, were strongly pro-English in their sympathies, and made 
no disguise of their vexation at the turn events had taken in the 
rule of Ireland. The removal of the Irish Members from the 
House of Commons to a National Assembly in Dublin left the 
great legislative Council of the British Empire without any 
Catholic representation. The Catholic re-conquest of Great Britain 
was, and is, the sleepless wish and ambition of Vatican policy. 
The loss, therefore, of eighty Catholic votes in the greatest 
Protestant Parliament in the world, was considered a most serious 
blow to this policy. It was felt, also, in Rome, that the promin- 
ence which would be given to the Protestant minority in the Irish 
Assembly, as a Party holding a balance of power, would tend 
to dispel the impression existing in Continental Catholic countries, 
that Ireland was a nation populated entirely by complacent ultra- 
montane supporters. These counter-currents rendered the other- 
wise strong position of the Premier assailable at vulnerable points, 
and forced him to face the first General Election on an issue tha’ 
would insure him a Conservative backing from the electorate. 

The question of a Catholic versus a National University was 
debated with extraordinary freedom of expression in the country 
after the adjournment of the Assembly, in December, 1909. The 
National Democrats and the Labour Candidates were out-spokenly 
insistent in demands for efficient, as against wasteful, instruction, 
from the primary schools upwards to the best-equipped system of 
higher education that a New Ireland could organize and support. 
There was no opposition of any kind offered or suggested to 
religious instruction, as such, in public schools, or to adequate 
safeguards in colleges and universities against anti-religious or 
proselytising influences. But it was demanded that Irish teach- 
ing should be national, rather than denominational, and that the 
people who paid for the secular training of their children should 
exercise complete financial and administrative control over the 
entire co-ordinated system of education in Ireland. 

As already mentioned, the country returned the National 
Democrats by a large majority over the Conservatives. The 
Labour Party and the Progressive wing of the Ulster Party 
pledged themselves to support the new Ministry on its educa- 
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tional and industrial policy. The proposal to borrow £50,000,000 
for the purchase and nationalization of the Irish railways, and 
canals, and the large peat deposits of the country, and to carry 
out a great scheme of arterial drainage in the North and South, 
had much to do with the success of the popular party in the 
elections. The Conservatives declared they had been beaten upon 
this policy, and not on Education. 

A novel feature of the elections was the solution of the problem 
of illiterate voting. No ballot papers were marked for those who 
declared themselves unable to read or write. A plan had been 
agreed upon, by all political parties, previous to the dissolution, 
by which candidates were to come to an understanding as to a 
choice of colours during the ensuing contests; green, red, blue, 
and yellow being the colours suggested. The names of the rival 
candidates were printed on the ballot papers in the colours 
selected beforehand, and illiterate voters, on entering the polling 
booth, were instructed that Mr. Murphy, the Conservative, was the 
blue man, Mr. Sullivan, the Democrat, was the red man, and that 
Mr. Flanagan, the Labour Candidate, was green. The illiterate 
elector was told to place a cross, or other mark, on the colour 
which stood for the man he wished to vote for. The candidates’ 
colours were publicly known in each constituency during the 
contest ; and the most ignorant, as well as the wilfully-illiterate, 


voter was thus able to distinguish the names on the ballot paper 
by the colour-reading of the eye. The plan worked admirably. 
Only some five per cent. of the ballot papers were spoiled, and the 
dangers and reproach of illiterate voting were thus successfully 
avoided in the first election of the Irish National Assembly. 
MICHAEL Davitt 





ON THE TIGRIS 


I> is a month’s caravan march from Adana in the Cilician 
Plain to Diarbekr on the head waters of the Tigris. The 
month in which we travelled that bit of country had been the 
wettest and coldest of the winter. We had struggled for days 
against an east wind, and a driving sleet. Our tents were such 
sodden heaps of rags, that we were forced to discard them for 
the warmer, if less pleasant, atmosphere of khans and native 
houses. These houses were mostly underground holes, or small 
mud huts shaped like beehives. They were wonderfully elastic. 
Our host and his family, the escort of saptiehs, our two servants 
and ourselves, a dog or two, and occasionally a horse, all 
bivouacked together in a dark room measuring about 12 by 18 
feet. Food had been scarce; for we did not travel with Cook’s 
provision-mules, and a dragoman to produce chickens and eggs 
at a moment’s notice. 

Christmas Day, 1902, brought us to Diarbekr, a wet and 
hungry party, somewhat the worse for exposure and reduced 
rations; but a week’s rest in the comfort of the English Consul’s 
house made a start on our voyage possible on New Year’s Day. 

The Tigris, here a fast and turbid stream, is backed by the 
snow mountains of Kurdistan in the distance, and confronted 
darkly by Diarbekr, a gloomy and forbidding city of buttressed 
walls and black fortresses. The raft had been a week in making, 
and was not yet ready when we rode down from the city to embark. 
They were loading it with bags of merchandise, the builder being 
a merchant, who took the opportunity of our voyage for driving a 
little trade. Our raft was wide and spacious, made of layers of 
poplar poles, to which were attached inflated pig and sheep-skins, 
to the number of 250. 

The sacks of merchandise almost covered the front part of the 
raft, and made a dry floor, on which we established ourselves 
each morning with our sheepskin coats. The other half of the 
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raft was occupied by the two huts in which we lived. These 
huts were made of strips of rough grey felt, adorned with figures 
and patterns in red, and stretched on a framework of light poles. 
The floors were neatly boarded over; and the doors were simply 
curtains of the felt. One of these we appropriated as a bedroom, 
the other served as general sitting-room, kitchen, barrack-room 
for the saptiehs, and men’s sleeping-room. It was heaped high 
with cooking-pots and pans, guns, swords, pistols, knives, sheep- 
skin coats, mud-bespattered saddlebags, and provisions. 

We were about to start, and had waved to the crowd on 
the shore, when down the hill from the city galloped a horse- 
man at full tilt, waving his arms and beckoning to us to stop. 
The dismounted rider was helped on board; and he asked for 
word of me alone. We retired into the hut for an interview. 
He was an exile from Constantinople of six years’ standing. Sus- 
pected of Liberal tendencies, he had been marched off by night, un- 
known to his family, relieved of his money, and sent to the Eastern 
provinces. He had not even the nominal office with which many 
a Turkish exile whiles away the tedious time. Escape was his 
quest. He could join us at some village a day south of Diarbekr 
—so far flight might be possible—thence might he serve us as 
kelekji (raftsman), servant, anything? He only asked for hiding 
on the raft—he would feed himself, and ask no pay. But we had 
been warned against exiles; and I did not detain this one long. 
It was as much as our security was worth to risk an embroilment 
with the Government for harbouring political prisoners. He was 
the third exile who had asked our help. ‘‘ Inshaallah,’’ he 
answered me, sadly, when I told him he must hope for a brighter 
day. Achmet Bey was a fine man, a gentleman and well- 
educated. His tall figure in the fez and black military coat was 
a very dejected one as we floated away. The crowd on the shore 
shouted their farewells and their good wishes for our safety, till 
a sudden turn in the river swept us from their sight. 

Few rafts laden with merchandise reach Mossul quite sound. 
They are usually shot at on the way, the raft is often broken up 
or disabled, and the goods seized. (Our own kelekji had made 
the voyage thirteen times, and had only once escaped with his 
raft untouched.) We had been instructed what to do when this 
happened. We were to point our revolvers at the enemy, and 
put our hats on. The hats were the really effective precaution. 
What but our hats showed we were Franga, and great Pashas? 
We wore native sheepskins and silk keffiyehs round our heads 
as a rule; and there was nothing to distinguish us from the 
natives, at a distance. 

A few days later we were ‘‘ held up’ 
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party of savage-looking Kurds lined the river on both sides, 
pointing their ancient match-lock guns at the raft. It was a 
narrow curve of the stream. A few yards further, another handful 
of them covered our escape with their guns from the top of a steep 
bit of cliff that here overhung us. A few minutes before, we had 
noticed a woman lurking among the rocks of the shore, and had 
wondered why she surveyed us so closely, and then ran off across 
a short ‘‘ cut”’ to join the river further down. She had given the 
signal of our approach; and the men were in readiness. Re- 
volvers, hats, and a great deal of explanatory shouting combined 
in our favour; the men dropped their guns and slunk away. 

The frosts were hard at night, and in the early morning long 
icicles fringed the banks; but, for the first ten days, the sun 
shone, and it was never monotonous. The kelekji sang and 
lamented in poetic strains all day long as he steered the raft, the 
men chatted cheerily, the water lapped, and the raft creaked. 
Occasionally a skin burst with a clap, the signal for a noisy 
altercation among the men, and a stop to blow it out again. Even 
Hassan, the solemn Turk, condescended to talk sometimes. 

Hassan was a true Turk. He spoke little and he laughed less. 
When he was pleased, he smoked a cigarette and smiled, patting 
us gently on the shoulder if we sat by him on the ground. 
‘ Soyle bir tuhaf”’ (‘‘ Say something funny ’’), he would remark 
sometimes, if he wanted an outlet for his feelings of content; 
and then the most infantile joke would make him laugh till he 
shook. But these occasions were rare. When he was angry, 
he smoked a cigarette also; and he looked thunder. It was best 
to keep out of his way then. When he was sad, he smoked a 
cigarette again; but he groaned aloud as he smoked. That was 
his only way of expressing that he was unhappy. He never 
murmured in words. Hassan faced what came to him; and was 
sure it was inevitable. For an hour or so he would groan; but, 
once his mind was adjusted to the new fact, no word of complaint 
ever passed his lips. 

When the sun shone, Hassan was very happy on the raft. 
‘* Ah, rahat,’’ (‘‘Oh, what peace!’’) he would say, as he sat 
cross-legged in the sunshine, leaning against the hut; ‘‘ hich 
kallabalak yok.’’ (‘‘no noise, no crowd.) Swaying himself to 
and fro, he would imitate the long jogging of the pack- 
mules in the mud, shake his head with disapproval, and 
sigh with relief at the change in our fortunes. ‘*‘ Where are 
we going to, Hassan?” ‘“‘ Bilmemki Pasha—denisa kadar?”’ 
(‘I don’t know, Pasha—as far as the sea?”’). That was his 
hope—to sail and sail for ever till the big sea carried us away, 
away from the possibilities of tents, and mud, and jogging mules. 
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But mostly Hassan was silent, only touching my arm occa- 
sionally if a village was in sight, or a bird we had not seen before. 

Every day there were wonderful birds to watch. Round 
Jezireh and Mossul, in the low marshes and desert places, they 
swarmed, resplendent in the sun. Geese and wild duck of every 
sort, great flocks of herons, pink-legged flamingoes standing in 
the stagnant back-waters, cranes, all snowy-white, or white with 
crests of rose, and, further south, white and black gulls from the 
Gulf. 

Before we got into the desert, south of Mossul, we passed 
many villages. At first, as in Mesopotamia, they were mere 
heaps of mud or stones, the roofs of underground houses. Then 
they assumed a more human appearance; and the roofs were of 
flatmud. Further south still, we came upon regular cave-villages. 
The villagers were of many different races. It was impossible 
to distinguish a Kurd from an Armenian village, or a Chaldaean 
from a Nestorian. There were Yezidis too, and Jacobites, and 
Kizil-Bashes, and Syrians. There was little to choose between 
them all for poverty and general wretchedness; but these were 
less conspicuous in the cave-villages, for there one expected less 
human characteristics. For some days the higher parts of the 
cliffs had been marked with the mouths of caves, many of them 
ancient tombs with carved lintels and an occasional portico of 
rock in front. It was not till we reached Hassan-Keif, a town 
standing near the mouth of the Bohtan-Su, one of the largest 
tributaries of the Tigris on the left bank, that we saw a regular 
cave-town. Standing at the head of a narrow gorge, Hassan-Keif 
was once a stronghold of the Yezidis, and is crowned with two 
fine castles standing at the top of the cliff on either side. The 
broken piers of a huge Roman bridge jut out into the river, and, 
on the shore, are the ruins of an old Christian town, with the 
remains of churches and mosques littered in confusion together. 
Behind and above these ruins, on both sides of the river, the 
cliffs are honey-combed with caves. Most of them have once been 
used as tombs. Weird and forbidding, their black mouths yawn 
at the passing rafts, and present anything but an hospitable 
appearance. As we swept under the broken bridge, and came to 
shore by the ruined town, the grey clifis above were suddenly 
gay with a moving mass of brilliant colours. The whole popu- 
lation swarmed out of their caves to look at us landing, and moved 
about on the rock footways and staircases which connect the 
numerous homes. Patches of green, scarlet, and violet, with 
great blobs of vivid yellow, betrayed the feast of Bairam; for 
Hassan-Keif, though nominally Chaldaean, will not be outdone 
in finery by its Moslem neighbours. Three Kurdish ladies of 
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the place, to whom we gave a passage on our raft for a few stages, 
were the most gorgeously attired and the most deeply veiled of any 
Eastern women I have seen. The men are even more magnificent 
at close quarters. In their black goatskin jackets, trimmed 
with gold braid, their smart blue trousers tight below the knee, 
and the formidable array of pistols and daggers at the belt, they 
are a most imposing set of men. As in all the villages of the 
Tigris, there is a great mixture of races. Here the prevailing 
type was Kurdish, though the inhabitants call themselves 
Christians; the square faces, high cheek-bones, thick black hair 
cut straight across the forehead, and massive figures, being 
unmistakeable. The men of Hassan-Keif have a name, even in 
Turkish Arabia, for lawlessness and devilry ; and they exact what 
toll they please from passengers on the river. Commandeering 
a minute donkey on the shore, I rode triumphantly up to the 
caves, a natural way worn by the bare feet of ages of passers-by. 

The Mudir (Governor of a district), a cunning Kurd of the de- 
based city type, entertained us in his cave, the largest of the town, 
with coffee and superb water-melons. The rough walls of his 
cave were damp and bare; but the divan of baked mud round 
the room was gay with bright carpets, and—object of envy—a 
piece of glass had been found to fit the hole of a window, except 
for the matter of two or three insignificant inches. Hassan-Keif 
is on the main-road to Sert, Biblis, and Van—all towns of the 
farthest east of Turkey. They are famous to-day, as they were 
ten years ago, for massacre and bloodshed. Such scenes are 
easily imagined among the dark caves and fierce cave-dwellers of 
Hassan-Keif. 

Two days south of Diarbekr, we entered the splendid gorges 
of the Kurdistan Mountains. Straight cliffs, with bold flat sur- 
faces, rise in places sheer from the water’s edge; and the river, 
turbid and shadowy below, thunders over a chaos of sunken 
rocks and boulders. The face of the rock was wet with melting 
frost and trickling streams, and stained with mosses, green, 
yellow, and apricot-pink. In the narrow clefts of the rock, giant 
maiden-hair ferns jutted out. The cliff, running to 800 or 1,000 
feet above us, was crowned with turreted rocks, standing bold 
and black against the far-off snows of the mountains. The 
kelekji had often hard work to steer the rickety craft through 
the swirling, thundering flood; for the curves of the river were 
abrupt, and huge boulders lay sunk, only just invisible, below the 
water. Intense was the excitement on board when a deep booming 
in frorit announced our approach to a rapid. Planted between 
two sacks, close to the edge of the raft in front, and covered with 
a water-proof, I had the best view of any. Hassan took up a 
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position behind me, and held my belt when the raft ducked under 
the waves. The zaptiehs both helped the kelekji at the oar; and, 
with shouts and yells, and loud cries upon Allah, and curses upon 
the evil spirits of the gorge, we reeled onwards towards the 
whirlpool ahead. 

Creaking, heaving, groaning, the clumsy raft staggers blindly 
through the froth and foam, turning and twisting in its stupid 
career, to a chorus of shouts, of roaring waters, and of snapping 
skins beneath. The raft bends like a willow before the rush of the 
waters that would suck it down; and we in front dip deep under 
the billows that rise to meet us. Once passed, the rapid furnishes 
food for conversation for the rest of the day. 

‘“‘ Bring a towel—the Pasha must be dried,’’ orders Hassan, 
unperturbed. ‘‘ Baksheesh, Pasha,”’ cry the kelekjis; ‘‘ Hell was 
open to seize you; we have saved you by our skill.’ 

Baksheesh is given, coffee brewed, cigarettes passed round. 

“‘To-night there shall be a feast,’’ says the timid Armenian. 
‘* Kallabalak chek ’’ (‘‘ plenty of noise.’’). 

The only town of importance between Diarbekr and Mossul 
is Jezireh, seat of a Kaimmakam (Governor), and_head- 
quarters of one of the largest corps of Hamidiyeh. In flood- 
time, Jezireh is an island, for the surrounding moat is full; and, 
when we were there, it lay in a watery marsh, wet, dreary and 
pitiable beyond description. The place has been the prey of the 
Hamidiyeh, the famous irregular Kurdish cavalry, ever since 
they were organized. It was the headquarters of Mustafa Pasha, 
one of their most famous and lawless chiefs; and it suffered much 
at his hands. The bazaar he burnt is only lately rebuilt. The 
Hamidiyeh barracks overlook the landing-place; and the timid 
Turkish Kaimmakam, who came down to receive us, was pain- 
fully conscious of the contemptuous eyes that watched him. He 
was carried on board the raft over a sea of mud and water, and 
arrived very much embarrassed, with his frock-coat bespattered 
and his boots considerably the worse. He was grateful enough to 
be taken inside the hut, deposited on a heap of coats, served with 
tea, and well brushed down. Afterwards, mounted on the gaily 
caparisoned steeds he had brought for us, we made a state entry 
into the filthy town. We inspected the new bazaars, the extensive 
remains of old ruins, and an ancient Chaldaean church. Here 
mass, of the most barbaric description, was being celebrated. In 
a church of painful tawdriness, a priest was censing the Sacred 
Book, swaying himself to and fro with the ecstatic motions of a 
dervish, and followed by minute acolytes in scarlet, who paid no 
attention to our entry, and continued the shrill nasal chant through 
all interruptions. There are very few Christians left in Jezireh. 
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The ruins of sixteen Christian villages lie in the plain behind, 
within sight of the town, blotted out by the hand of Mustafa. 
Yet the Government here betrayed a special anxiety to impress 
us with the satisfactory relations now maintained with the 
Christians. A French Dominican priest from Paris was pro- 
duced for our inspection; and he delighted to show us, when left 
to ourselves, his tiny chapel, and his Christmas cradle with the 
doll-baby in pink-satin, which had so cheered his solitary festival. 
Only a handful of fever-stricken children had shared its glories 
with him, 

We tied up at Jezireh for the night; and robbers, common or 
garden ones, tried to raid the raft under cover of darkness. But 
Ali Chawush (the Zaptieh) was quite equal to the occasion, and 
soon sent them about their business. All through the moon-lit 
evening, while we sat outside on the raft, the dark men with the 
silver stars,’ in the barracks, watched us quietly from the shore. 
Most of our evenings were spent close to a village. We would 
tie up at sunset, and, while the Zaptiehs and L. were lighting 
the fire or taking exercise, Hassan and I, with a Zaptieh 
to talk Kurdish, would stroll up into the village to buy our 
supper. 

North of Mossul everybody can talk Kurdish, whatever his 
race ; just as below Mossul everybody talks Arabic. In the middle 
of the village, on the mud platform erected against the Sheikh’s 
house, we sit in conclave with the hodjas of the village—ancient 
fathers in sheepskins, each with a crooked sword or a murderous 
dagger at his belt. One by one the young men and girls come 
up with their wares—coarse black bread full of husks, yaghurt 
(sour milk), strong white cheese, a handful of eggs, a live chicken. 
I hold up some fingers to show the number of piastres I will give 
for each; and then begins the haggle. While it proceeds, I con- 
verse with the Sheikh; for it is a slow process. ‘‘ Are you a man 
or a woman?”’ he asks, rather shyly. ‘‘ Where do you come 
from? Are you great Pashas?’’ (‘‘ Fabulously rich,’’ answers 
Hassan, to get me out of the difficulty.) ‘‘ Are you married?”’ 
General amazement at the negative reply. ‘“‘Is your father a 
friend of our Padishah? I have heard tell your Padishah in 
Inghiterra is a woman—is that why women like you are free to 
come and go as you please?’’ Long dissertations on the 
English Constitution are heard with great interest. ‘‘ Have you 
seen the bazaar that Mustafa Pasha burnt at Jezireh? Mashallah! 
he was a great man.”’ 

The strong men are the heroes in this country. The more 
they slay, the more they are respected, even by those who have 
1 The badge of the Hamidyeh. 
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suffered in person. ‘*‘ How have you escaped the Hamidiyeh on 
the road? Is Ibrahim Pasha not about?’’ Stories are told of 
the latest incidents in the long tale of Hamidiyeh plunder. 
*“* Why, the son of a great English lord in Mossul was stripped 
on the road from Mardin quite lately, and picked up for dead 
by a caravan.”’ The ‘‘ great English lord in Mossul’’ turned 
out to be the British Consular agent there, himself a Chaldaean, 
speaking French. His ‘‘son’’ was his nephew. Otherwise the 
story was correct, as we found out at Mossul. 

The bargain concluded, we go back to the raft, and deposit 
our provisions with the cook. Supper in the hut is soon over; 
and we emerge for the evening’s entertainment. 

Round the great fire on the shore the whole village is gathered, 
men, boys and children squatting on the ground in a circle, 
and huddled in their sheepskins; for the air is chill. We join 
the circle too, a quiet and sober one. There is always a hush 
before the dance. At length the Sheikh rises, signs to the 
Zaptieh to join him, and togetheg, hand in hand, they begin 
to foot a stately, simple dance, advancing to the fire and retiring 
again beyond the circle. One by one, the rest of the company 
arise and join him, Hassan and we, too, taking our part. Two 
long lines are formed; and the dance becomes more rapid. The 
Sheikh begins to shout at stated moments; and then they all join 
in a conventional chant marked by loud war-cries and shouts of 
‘* Mashallah’’ at intervals. Excitement is gradually worked up, 
the leaders flourish their crooked swords, the step changes to a 
more complicated reel, the lines lurch forward, groaning and 
hissing at the end of each short figure. Finally it becomes a wild 
career, frantic and fast, war-cries and yells of battle rend the air, 
the children drop out. It is a scene of the wildest frenzy. The 
dark figures in their long white shirts, their knives glinting, some 
with a sheepskin still clinging to their arms, the sword bran- 
dished in the air, their black hair tossing on their shoulders, the 
yells and the shouts, and the leaps in the strong firelight—a scene 
never to be forgotten. At the pitch of the excitement, I feel 
Hassan’s hand on my arm. He has dropped out of his place, 
and he bids me sit down. ‘“‘ Yetir, yetir, Pasha’’ (‘‘ Enough, 
enough ’’), I hear his voice behind me; and in a moment a dozen 
men are raking up the fire and heaping up a comfortable litter 
of sheepskins to rest upon. One puts his own cloak round my 
shoulders, and we all squat down together. Then soon the silence 
comes back. These men are never noisy for long together. 

A sort of sadness falls upon them, and they begin to smoke. 
I lie on my back and watch the stars, brilliant even for these 
regions. The men do the same, and there is peace. 
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‘* Pasha,’’ one volunteers at last, half shyly, ‘‘ What do your 
wise men in Inghiterra say of the stars?’’ I do not wish to 
display my ignorance, and I ask the same question of them. 

They are loth to answer at first; but I press them. 

‘‘ They say,’’ answers the Sheikh seriously at last, ‘‘ they say 
that each man has his own star. It first appears when he is born, 
and, when it goes out, he dies.”’ 

‘*Can a man see by his star if he is going to die?’ I ask. 

‘* Yes, it grows paler and paler. At last none sees it but he; 
and then he knows he will die very soon.’’ ‘‘ Can you point out 
your star to me, Sheikh?’’ ‘‘ No, no,”’ he answers nervously, 
‘* haib dir”’ (‘‘ it is forbidden ’’). One very old man near me looks 
up at the sky for an instant. Then he draws his cloak tighter round 
him, and shivers a little. He thinks his star is growing pale. 

When we knew it was impossible to reach a village for the 
night, we floated until daylight had quite faded, and then tied up 
in the darkest and most secluded spot we could find. Before we 
left the mountains it would be in some narrow gorge, where 
darkness fell early, and the river thundered, troubled. 

The night before we reached Jezireh, we tied up in such a 
gorge. It was a desolate and gloomy place, dark and shadow- 
haunted. A narrow strip of rocks and stones edged the cliff that 
rose to 1,000 feet. On the other side, the rocks were more 
abrupt. Rough pampas grass grew in the clefts of the cliffs. 
Deep and groaning, the river swirled between them, a dark 
resistless flood. The wind had dropped; and a lurid light from 
the sunset still stained the water outside the gorge. Within, it 
was black as ink. The raft creaked and shivered as the water 
knocked it against the beach. Not a breath stirred. Far away 
in the wind-worn trees an owl hooted. Alone in such a place, the 
strongest-nerved might wish for a companion. The Zaptiehs had 
lit the fire on the bank. It was too cold to avoid the risk of 
attracting attention by the light; but the men were depressed and 
very silent, even round its cheerful flames. Attacked in such a 
place, there would be little chance of defence; yet one and all 
refused to admit his fears to the others. The Armenian, who bent 
over the fire, boiling some rice and a bit of meat, laughed to 
himself when a savoury smell rose from the pot. Then he was 
afraid of his own voice, and shuddered as he glanced nervously 
at the black heights above. Hassan and I had found a sheltered 
spot for ourselves under some rocks, within sight of the fire and 
close to the river’s edge. Hassan was wonderfully silent, 
even for so silent a person. He felt his responsibilities heavy 
to-night; his two charges all alone in his keeping, and he so far 
from help in any difficulty. The timid Zaptiehs would probably 
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turn tail at the critical moment; and, in the Turk’s estimation, 
the Armenian counted for nothing. Hassan shook his head, as 
if to get rid of his melancholy thoughts. Then he lit a cigarette ; 
and there was silence. ‘‘ Pasha Effendi,’’ he said at last, in 
troubled accents, ‘‘janem sikellur’’ (‘‘ my spirit is troubled ’’). 
I patted his hand to cheer him. ‘‘ Courage, Hassan,’’ I said, 
‘to-morrow we shall reach Jezireh; and we will have plenty of 
keyf (rejoicing) there.’’ ‘‘Inshaallah Effendim,’”’ he replied, 
trying to be more cheerful. ‘‘ Pasha,’’ he asked anxiously, after 
a pause, ‘‘ where is the blue bead I gave you? You are safe 
if you wear it always.’’ ‘‘See, it is fastened to my coat,’’ I 
answered, and pointed to it. ‘‘ And the dua (prayer) I wrote 
for you—is it next your heart?’’ ‘‘On my heart, Hassan.” 
I showed it him, a tiny roll of paper closely inscribed by himself, 
a string of mystical words possessing a magic virtue. ‘‘ And 
yours, where is it?’’ I ask. He fumbles at his shirt, and draws out 
a string to which, stitched into a small leather packet, is attached 
his own dua. Hassan is a little ashamed of his blue bead and his 
magic prayer, all the same. He never refers to them by daylight. 
Allah is support enough when the sun shines; but, under cover 
of dark, and in the great solitudes of the river and the desert, he 
needs something even more potent. But, now that he has satisfied 
himself that these things are at hand, he can afford to be brave. 
He laughs a little scornfully. ‘* These things are no good at all,”’ 
he says with a little swagger. ‘‘ It is only Allah who can defend 
us.” ‘* Very well, let’s throw them away, then, Hassan,”’ and 
I make as if to fling my dua into the river. ‘‘ Yapma, yapma, 
boyle,’’ (‘ don’t do that ’’), he cries in an agony, seizing my hands 
with terrified expression. I submit; and Hassan smiles in an 
embarrassed way. He knows he has betrayed himself. ‘* Only 
don’t tell Ali, Pasha,’’ he begs nervously, ‘‘ he laughs at these 
things.” 

The last touch of red has faded from the water; and a sad wail 
of wind comes to us from higher up the gorge. It is getting damp; 
and Hassan bids us go to bed. When we are ready, he comes 
into the hut and gives us his evening blessing. ‘* Rahat”’ 
(‘‘ peace ’’), he whispers, holding his hands over us as if to bless. 
‘** Akhsham khair ohsun.’”’ (‘‘ Good-evening to you.’’) Then he 
lies down to rest at the door; and I hear him light his cigarette. 
He will not sleep to-night. 
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THE TRAGEDIES OF VOLTAIRE 


HE historian of Literature is littke more than a historian 

of exploded reputations. What has he to do with Shake- 
speare, with Dante, with Sophocles? Has he entered into the 
springs of the sea? Or has he walked in the search of the depth ? 
The great fixed luminaries of the firmament of Letters dazzle 
his optic glass; and he can hardly hope to do more than record 
their presence, and admire their splendours with the eyes of an 
ordinary mortal. His business is with the succeeding ages of 
men, not with all time; but Hyperion was written on the morrow 
of Salamis, and the Odes of Pindar were dedicated to George 
the Fourth, The literary historian must rove in other hunting 
grounds. He is the geologist of literature, whose study lies 
among the buried strata of forgotten generations, among the 
fossil remnants of the past. The great men with whom he must 
deal are the great men who are no longer great—mammoths and 
ichthyosauri kindly preserved to us, among the siftings of so 
many epochs, by the impartial benignity of Time. It is for him 
to unravel the jokes of Erasmus, and to be at home among the 
platitudes of Cicero. It is for him to sit up all night with 
the spectral heroes of Byron; it is for him to exchange innumerable 
alexandrines with the faded heroines of Voltaire. 

The great potentate of the eighteenth century has suffered 
cruelly indeed at the hands of posterity. Everyone, it is true, 
has heard of him; but who has read him? It is by his name that 
ye shall know him, and not by his works. With the exception 
of his letters, of Candide, of Akakia, and of a few other of his 
shorter pieces, the vast mass of his productions has been already 
consigned to oblivion. How many persons now living have 
travelled through La Henriade or La Pucelle? How many have 
so much as glanced at the imposing volumes of L’Esprit des 
Meeurs? Zadig and Zaire, Mérope and Charles XII. still linger, 
perhaps, in the schoolroom; but what has become of Oreste, 
and of Mahomet, and of Alzire? Ow sont les neiges d’antan? 

Though Voltaire’s reputation now rests mainly on his achieve- 
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ments as a precursor of the Revolution, to the eighteenth century 
he was as much a poet as a reformer. The whole of Europe 
beheld at Ferney the oracle, not only of philosophy, but of good 
taste; for thirty years every scribbler, every rising genius, and 
every crowned head, submitted his verses to the censure of Vol- 
taire; Voltaire’s plays were performed before crowded houses; his 
epic was pronounced superior to Homer’s, Virgil’s, and Milton’s; 
his epigrams were transcribed by every letter-writer, and got by 
heart by every wit. Nothing, perhaps, shows more clearly the 
gulf which divides us from our ancestors of the eighteenth 
century, than a comparison between our thoughts and their 
thoughts, between our feelings and their feelings, with regard 
to one and the same thing—a tragedy by Voltaire. For us, as 
we take down the dustiest volume in our bookshelf, as we open 
it vaguely at some intolerable tirade, as we make an effort to 
labour through the procession of pompous common-places which 
meets our eyes, as we abandon the task in despair, and hastily 
return the book to its forgotten corner-—to us it is well-nigh 
impossible to imagine the scene of charming brilliance which, 
five generations since, the same words must have conjured up. 
The splendid gaiety, the refined excitement, the pathos, the wit, 
the passion—all these things have vanished as completely from 
our perceptions as the candles, the powder, the looking-glasses, 
and the brocades, among which they moved and had their being. 
It may be instructive, or at least entertaining, to examine one 
of these forgotten master-pieces a little more closely ; and we may 
do so with the less hesitation, since we shall only be following in the 
footsteps of Voltaire himself. His examination of Hamlet affords 
a precedent which is particularly applicable, owing to the fact 
that the same interval of time divided him from Shakespeare as 
that which divides ourselves from him. One point of difference, 
indeed, does exist between the relative positions of the two 
authors. Voltaire, in his study of Shakespeare, was dealing 
with a living, and a growing force; our interest in the dramas 
of Voltaire is solely an antiquarian interest. At the present 
moment, a literal translation of King Lear has been drawing full 
houses at the Théatre Antoine. Asa rule it is rash to prophesy ; 
but, if that rule has any exceptions, this is certainly one of them— 
three hundred years hence a literal translation of Zaire will not be 
holding the English boards. 

It is not our purpose to appreciate the best, or to expose the 
worst, of Voltaire’s tragedies. Our object is to review some 
specimen of what would have been recognised by his contem- 
poraries as representative of the average flight of his genius. 
Such a specimen is to be found in Alzire, ou Les Américains, 
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first produced with great success in 1736, when Voltaire’s fame 
as a dramatist was already well established. 


Act I. The scene is laid in Lima, the capital of Peru, some 
years after the Spanish conquest of America. When the play 
opens, Don Gusman, a Spanish grandee, has just succeeded his 
father, Don Alvarez, in the Governorship of Peru. The rule of 
Don Alvarez had been beneficent and just; he had spent his life 
in endeavouring to soften the cruelty of his countrymen; and his 
only remaining wish was to see his son carry on the work which 
he had begun. Unfortunately, however, Don Gusman’s tempera- 
ment was the very opposite of his father’s; he was tyrannical, 
harsh, headstrong, and bigoted. 


‘* L’Américain farouche est un monstre sauvage 
Qui mord en frémissant le frein de l’esclavage. . . . 
Tout pouvoir, en un mot, périt par l’indulgence, 
Et la sévérité produit l’obéissance.”’ 


Such were the cruel maxims of his government—maxims 
which he was only too ready to put into practice. It was in vain 
that Don Alvarez reminded his son that the true Christian returns 
good for evil, and that, as he epigrammatically put it, ‘* Le 
vrai Dieu, mon fils, est un Dieu qui pardonne.’’ To enforce 
his argument, the good old man told the story of how his 
own life had been spared by a virtuous American, who, as 
he said, ‘‘ au lieu de me frapper, embrassa mes genoux.’’ But 
Don Gusman remained unmoved by such narratives, though he 
admitted that there was one consideration which impelled him 
to adopt a more lenient policy. He was in love with Alzire, 
Alzire the young and beautiful daughter of Montéze, who had 
ruled in Lima before the coming of the Spaniards. ‘“‘ Je l’aime, 
je l’'avoue,’’ said Gusman to his father, ‘‘ et plus que je ne veux.” 
With these words, the dominating situation of the play becomes 
plain to the spectator. The wicked Spanish Governor is in love 
with the virtuous American princess. From such a state of 
affairs, what interesting and romantic developments may not 
follow? Alzire, we are not surprised to learn, still fondly 
cherished the memory of a Peruvian prince, who had been slain 
in an attempt to rescue his country from the tyranny of Don 
Gusman. Yet, for the sake of Montéze, her ambitious and 
scheming father, she consented to give her hand-to the Governor. 
She consented; but, even as she did so, she was still faithful 
to Zamore. ‘‘Sa foi me fut promise,’’ she declared to Don 
Gusman, ‘‘ il eut pour moi des charmes. 
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‘*T] m’aima: son trépas me coute encore des larmes : 
Vous, loin d’oser ici condamner ma douleur, 
Jugez de ma constance, et connaissez mon cceur.”’ 


The ruthless Don did not allow these pathetic considerations 
to stand in the way of his wishes, and gave orders that the wed- 
ding ceremony should be immediately performed. But, at the 
very moment of his apparent triumph, the way was being pre- 
pared for the overthrow of all his hopes. 

Act. II, It was only natural to expect that a heroine affianced 
to a villain should turn out to be in love with a hero. The hero 
adored by Alzire had, it is true, perished; but then what could 
be more natural than his resurrection? The noble Zamore was 
not dead; he had escaped with his life from the torture-chamber of 
Don Gusman, had returned to avenge himself, had been imme- 
diately apprehended, and was lying imprisoned in the lowest dun- 
geon of the castle, while his beloved princess was celebrating her 
nuptials with his deadly foe. 

In this distressing situation, he was visited by the venerable 
Alvarez, who had persuaded his son to grant him an order for 
the prisoner’s release. In the gloom of the dungeon, it was at 
first difficult to distinguish the features of Zamore; but the old 
man at last discovered that he was addressing the very American 
who, so many years ago, instead of hitting him, had embraced 
his knees. He was overwhelmed by this extraordinary coin- 
cidence. ‘‘ Approach. O heaven! O Providence! It is he, 
behold the object of my gratitude... My benefactor! My 
son!’’ But let us not pry further into so affecting a passage; 
it is sufficient to state that Don Alvarez, after promising his 
protection to Zamore, hurried off to relate this remarkable occur- 
rence to his son, the Governor. 

Act III. Meanwhile, Alzire had been married. But she still 
could not forget her Peruvian lover. While she was lamenting 
her fate, and imploring the forgiveness of the shade of Zamore, 
she was informed that a released prisoner begged a private inter- 
view. ‘‘ Admit him.’’ He was admitted. ‘‘ Heaven! Such 
were his features, his gait, his voice: Zamore!’’ She falls into 
the arms of her confidante. ‘‘ Je succombe; a peine je respire.”’ 







ZamoreE. ‘* Reconnais ton amant. 


ALZIRE. Zamore aux pieds d’Alzire ! 
Est-ce une illusion? ”’ 


It was no illusion; and the unfortunate princess was obliged 
to confess to her lover that she was already married to Don 
Gusman. Zamore was at first unable to grasp the horrible 
truth, and, while he was still struggling with his conflicting 
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emotions, the door was flung open, and Don Gusman, accom- 
panied by his father, entered the room. 

A double recognition followed. Zamore was no less horrified 
to behold in Don Gusman the son of the venerable Alvarez, than 
Don Gusman was infuriated at discovering that the prisoner to 
whose release he had consented was no other than Zamore. 
When the first shock of surprise was over, the Peruvian hero 
violently insulted his enemy, and upbraided him with the tortures 
he had inflicted. The Governor replied by ordering the instant 
execution of the prince. It was in vain that Don Alvarez re- 
minded his son of Zamore’s magnanimity; it was in vain that 
Alzire herself offered to sacrifice her life for that of her lover. 
Zamore was dragged from the apartment; and Alzire and Don 
Alvarez were left alone to bewail the fate of the Peruvian hero. 
Yet some faint hopes still lingered in the old man’s breast. 
‘*Gusman fut inhumain,’’ he admitted, ‘‘ je le sais, j’en frémis; 


‘* Mais il est ton époux, il t’aime, il est mon fils: 
Son Ame a la pitié se peut ouvrir encore.’’ 


‘* Hélas! ’’ (replied Alzire,) ‘* que n’étes-vous le pére de Zamore! ”’ 


Act IV. Even Don Gusman’s heart was, in fact, unable to 
steel itself entirely against the prayers and the tears of his father 
and his wife; and he consented to allow a brief respite to Zamore’s 
execution. Alzire was not slow to seize this opportunity of doing 
her lover a good turn; for she immediately obtained his release 
by the ingenious stratagem of bribing the warder of the dungeon. 
Zamore was free. Butalas! Alzire was not; was she not wedded 
to the wicked Gusman? Her lover’s expostulations fell on un- 
heeding ears. What mattered it that her marriage vow had been 
sworn before an alien God? ‘‘ J’ai promis; il suffit: il n’importe 
a quel dieu ! 

ZaMorE. ‘‘ Ta promesse est un crime; elle est ma perte; adieu. 


Périssent tes serments et ton Dieu que j’abhorre! 
ALZIRE. Arréte; quels adieux! arréte, cher Zamore! ”’ 


But the prince tore himself away, with no further farewell 
upon his lip than an oath to be revenged upon the Governor. 
Alzire, perplexed, deserted, terrified, tortured by remorse, agitated 
by passion, turned for comfort to that God, who, she could not 
but believe, was, in some mysterious way, the Father of All. 


‘* Great God, lead Zamore in safety through the desert places... . Ah! 
can it be true that thou art but the Deity of another universe? Have the 
Europeans alone the right to please thee? Art thou after all the tyrant of 
one world and the father of another?. ... No! The conquerors and the 
conquered, miserable mortals as they are, all are equally the work of thy 
bands, ...” 
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Her reverie was interrupted by an appalling sound. She heard 
shrieks; she heard a cry of ‘‘ Zamore!’’ And her confidante, 
rushing in, confusedly informed her that her lover was in peril 
of his life. 


‘* Ah, chére Emire,’’ (she exclaimed), ‘‘ allons le secourir! ”’ 
Emre. ‘‘ Que pouvez-vous, Madame? O Ciel! 
ALZIRE. Je puis mourir.’’ 


Hardly was the epigram out of her mouth, when the door 
opened; and an emissary of Don Gusman announced to her 
that she must consider herself under arrest. She demanded an 
explanation in vain, and was immediately removed to the lowest 
dungeon. 

Act V. It was not long before the unfortunate princess learnt 
the reason of her arrest. Zamore, she was informed, had rushed 
straight from her apartment into the presence of Don Gusman, 
and had plunged a dagger into his enemy’s breast. The hero 
had then turned to Don Alvarez and, with perfect tranquillity, 
had offered him the bloodstained poignard. 


‘* J’ai fait ce que j’ai dd, j’ai vengé mon injure; 
Fais ton devoir, dit-il, et venge la nature.” 


Before Don Alvarez could reply to this appeal, Zamore had 


been haled off by the enraged soldiery before the Council of 
Grandees. Don Gusman had been mortally wounded; and the 
Council proceeded at once to condemn to death, not only Zamore, 
but also Alzire, who, they found, had been guilty of complicity 
in the murder. It was the unpleasant duty of Don Alvarez to 
announce to the prisoners the Council’s sentence. He did so in 
the following manner. 

‘*Good God, what a mixture of tenderness and horror! My 
own liberator is the assassin of my son. Zamore!... Yes, 
it is to thee that I owe this life which I detest; how dearly didst 
thou sell me that fatal gift. . . . 1 am a father, but I am also a 
man: and, in spite of thy fury, in spite of the voice of that 
blood which demands vengeance from my agitated soul, I can 
still hear the voice of thy benefactions. And thou, who wast 
my daughter, thou whom in our misery I yet call by a name 
which makes our tears to flow, ah! how far is it from thy father’s 
wishes to add to the agony which he already feels the horrible 
pleasure of vengeance. I must lose, by an unheard of catastrophe, 
at once my liberator, my daughter, and my son. The Council 
has sentenced you to death.”’ 

Upon one condition, however, and upon one alone, the lives 
of the culprits were to be spared—that of Zamore’s conversion to 
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Christianity. What need is there to say that the noble Peruvians 
did not hesitate for a moment? ‘‘ Death, rather than dis- 
honour!” exclaimed Zamore, while Alzire added some elegant 
couplets upon the moral degradation entailed by hypocritical 
conversion. Don Alvarez was in complete despair, and was just 
beginning to make another speech, when Don Gusman, with the 
pallor of death upon his features, was carried into the room. The 
implacable Governor was about to utter his last words. Alzire 
was resigned; Alvarez was plunged in misery; Zamore was in- 
domitable to the last. But lo! when the Governor spoke, it was 
seen at once that an extraordinary change had come over his 
mind. He was no longer proud, he was no longer cruel, he 
was no longer unforgiving; he was kind, humble, and polite; 
in short, he had repented. Everybody was pardoned, and every- 
body recognised the truth of Christianity. And their faith was 
particularly strengthened when Don Gusman, invoking a final 
blessing upon Alzire and Zamore, expired in the arms of Don 
Alvarez. For thus were the guilty punished, and the virtuous 
rewarded. The noble Zamore, who had murdered his enemy in 
cold blood, and the gentle Alzire who, after bribing a sentry, 
had allowed her lover to do away with her husband, lived happily 
ever afterwards. That they were able to do so was owing entirely 
to the efforts of the wicked Don Gusman; and the wicked Don 
Gusman very properly descended to the grave. 


Such is the tragedy of Alzire, which, it may be well to repeat, 
was in its day one of the most applauded of its author’s pro- 
ductions. It was upon the strength of works of this kind that 
his contemporaries recognised Voltaire’s right to be ranked in a 
sort of dramatic triumvirate, side by side with his great prede- 
cessors Corneille and Racine. With Racine, especially, Voltaire 
was constantly coupled; and it is clear that he himself firmly 
believed that the author of Alzire was a worthy successor of the 
author of Athalie. At first sight, indeed, the resemblance between 
the two dramatists is obvious enough; but a closer inspection 
reveals an ocean of differences too vast to be spanned by any 
superficial likeness. 

A careless reader is apt to dismiss the tragedies of Racine as 
mere tours de force; and, in one sense, the careless reader is 
right. For, as mere displays of technical skill, those works are 
certainly unsurpassed in the whole range of literature. But the 
notion of ‘‘a mere tour de force’’ carries with it something 
more than the idea of technical perfection; for it denotes, not 
simply a work which is technically perfect, but a work which is 
technically perfect and nothing more. The problem before a 
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writer of Chants Royals is to overcome certain technical diffi- 
culties of rhyme and rhythm; he performs his tour de force, 
the difficulties are overcome, and his task is accomplished. But 
Racine’s problem was very different. The technical restrictions 
he laboured under were incredibly great: his vocabulary was 
cribbed, his versification was cabined, his whole power of dramatic 
movement was scrupulously confined; conventional rules of every 
conceivable denomination hurried out to restrain his genius, with 
the alacrity of Lilliputians pegging down a Gulliver; wherever 
he turned he was met by a hiatus or a pitfall, a blind-alley or 
a mot bas. But his triumph was not simply the conquest of these 
refractory creatures; it was something much more astonishing. 
It was the creation, in spite of them, nay by their very aid, of a 
glowing, living, soaring, and enchanting work of art. To have 
brought about this amazing combination, to have erected, upon 
a structure of Alexandrines, of Unities, of Noble Personages, of 
stilted diction, of the whole intolerable paraphernalia of the 
Classical stage, an edifice of subtle psychology, of exquisite 
poetry, of overwhelming passion—that is a tour de force 
whose achievement entitles Jean Racine to a place among the 
very few consummate artists of the world. 

Voltaire, unfortunately, was neither a poet nor a psychologist ; 
and, when he took up the mantle of Racirfe, he put it, not upon 
a human being, but upon a tailor’s block. To change the meta- 
phor, Racine’s work resembled one of those elaborate paper 
transparencies which delighted our grandmothers, illuminated 
from within so as to present a charming tinted picture with 
varying degrees of shadow and of light. Voltaire was able to make 
the transparency, but he never could light the candle; and the 
only result of his efforts was some sticky pieces of paper, cut 
into curious shapes, and roughly daubed with colour. To take 
only one instance, his diction is the very echo of Racine’s. There 
are the same pompous phrases, the same inversions, the same 
stereotyped list of similes, the same poor bedraggled company 
of words. It is amusing to note the exclamations which rise to 
the lips of Voltaire’s characters in moments of extreme excite- 
ment—Qu’entends-je? Que vois-je? Ow suis-je? Grands Dieux! 
Ah, c’en est trop, Seigneur! Juste Ciel! Sauve-toi de ces lieux! 
Madame, quelle horreur. . . . &c. And it is amazing to discover 
that these are the very phrases with which Racine has managed 
to express all the violence of human terror, and rage, and love. 
Voltaire at his best never rises above the standard of a sixth-form 
boy writing hexameters in the style of Virgil; and, at his worst, 
he certainly falls within measurable distance of a flogging. He 
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is capable, for instance, of writing lines as bad as the second of 
this couplet-— 
‘**C’est ce méme guerrier dont la main tutélaire 
De Gusman, votre époux, sauva, dit-on, le pére.’’ 
or as 
‘*Qui les font pour un temps rentrer tous en eux-mémes,”’ 
or 
‘* Vous comprenez, seigneur, que je ne comprends pas.” 


Voltaire’s most striking expressions are too often borrowed 
from his predecessors. Alzire’s ‘‘ Je puis mourir,’’ for instance, 
is an obvious reminiscence of the ‘‘ Qu’il mourit!”’ of le vieil 
Horace; and the cloven hoof is shown clearly enough by the 
“O ciel!’ with which Alzire’s confidante manages to fill out 
the rest of the line. Many of these blemishes are, doubtless, the 
outcome of simple carelessness; for Voltaire was too busy a man 
to give over-much time to his plays. ‘‘ This tragedy was the 
work of six days,’’ he wrote to D’Alembert, enclosing Olympie. 
‘* You should not have rested on the seventh,’’ was D’Alembert’s 
reply. But, on the whole, Voltaire’s verses succeed in keeping 
up to a high level of mediocrity ; they are the verses, in fact, of 
a very clever man. It is when his cleverness is out of its depth, 
that he most palpably fails. A human being by Voltaire bears 
the same relation to a real human being that stage scenery bears 
to a real landscape; it can only be looked at from in front. 
The curtain rises, and his villains and his heroes, his good old 
men and his exquisite princesses, display for a moment their one 
thin surface to the spectator; the curtain falls, and they are all 
put back into their box. The glance which the reader has taken 
into the little case labelled Alzire, has perhaps given him a sufficient 
notion of these queer discarded marionettes. 

Voltaire’s dramatic efforts were hampered by one further un- 
fortunate incapacity; he was almost completely devoid ot the 
dramatic sense. It is only possible to write good plays without 
the power of character-drawing, upon one condition—that of 
possessing the power of creating dramatic situations. The 
Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, for instance, is not a tragedy 
of character; and its vast crescendo of horror is produced by a 
dramatic treatment of situation, not of persons. One of the 
principal elements in this stupendous example of the manipulation 
of a great dramatic theme has been pointed out by Voltaire him- 
self. The guilt of Oedipus, he says, becomes known to the 
audience very early in the play; and, when the dénouement at 
last arrives, it comes as a shock, not to the audience, but to the 
King. There can be no doubt that Voltaire has put his finger 
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upon the very centre of those underlying causes which make the 
Oedipus perhaps the most awful of all tragedies. To know the 
hideous truth, to watch its gradual dawn upon one after another 
of the characters, to see Oedipus at last alone in ignorance, to 
recognise clearly that he too must know, to witness his struggles, 
his distraction, his growing terror, and, at the inevitable moment, 
the appalling revelation—few things can be more terrible than 
this. But Voltaire’s comment upon the master-stroke by which 
such an effect has been obtained illustrates, in a remarkable way, 
his own sense of the dramatic. ‘‘ Nouvelle preuve,’’ he remarks, 
‘*que Sophocle n’avait pas perfectionné son art.”’ 

More detailed evidence of Voltaire’s utter lack of dramatic 
insight is to be found, of course, in his criticisms of Shakespeare. 
Throughout these, what is particularly striking is the manner 
in which Voltaire seems able to get into such intimate contact 
with his great predecessor, and yet to remain as absolutely un- 
affected by him as Shakespeare himself was by Voltaire. It is 
unnecessary to dwell further upon so hackneyed a subject; but 
one instance may be given of the lengths to which this dramatic 
insensibility of Voltaire’s was able to go—his adaptation of Julius 
Czsar for the French stage. A comparison of the two pieces 
should be made by anyone who wishes to realise fully, not only 
the degradation of the copy, but the excellence of the original. 
Particular attention should be paid to the transmutation of 
Antony’s funeral oration into French alexandrines. In Vol- 
taire’s version, the climax of the speech is reached in the fol- 
lowing passage; it is an excellent sample of the fatuity of the 
whole of his concocted rigmarole :— 


‘Antoine. Brutus. . . . oti suis-je? O ciel! O crime! O barbarie! 
Chers amis, je succombe; et mes sens interdits. .. . 
Brutus, son assassin!. . . . ce monstre était son fils! 
Romains. Ah dieux! ”’ 


If Voltaire’s demerits are obvious enough to our eyes, his 
merits were equally clear to his contemporaries, whose vision of 
them was not perplexed and retarded by the conventions of 
another age. The weight of a reigning convention is like the 
weight of the atmosphere—it is so universal that no one feels it; 
and an eighteenth century audience came to a performance of 
Alzire unconscious of the burden of the Classical rules. They 
found instead an animated procession of events, of scenes just 
long enough to be amusing and not too long to be dull, of 
startling incidents, of happy mots. They were dazzled by 
an easy display of cheap brilliance, and cheap philosophy, and 
cheap sentiment, which it was very difficult to distinguish from 
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the real thing, at such a distance, and under artificial light. 
When, in Mérope, one saw La Dumesnil; “‘ lorsque,’’ to quote 
Voltaire himself, ‘‘ les yeux égarés, la voix entrecoupée, levant 
une main tremblante, elle allait immoler son propre fils; quand 
Narbas l’arréta; quand, laissant tomber son poignard, on la vit 
s’évanouir entre les bras de ses femmes, et qu’elle sortit de cet 
état de mort avec les transports d’une mére; lorsque, ensuite, 
s’élangant aux yeux de Polyphonte, traversant en un clin d’ceil 
tout le théatre, les larmes dans les yeux, la pdleur sur le front, 
les sanglots 4 la bouche, les bras étendus, elle s’écria: ‘ Barbare, 
il est mon fils!’ ’’—how, face to face with splendours such as 
these, could one question for a moment the purity of the gem 
from which they sparkled? Alas! to us, who know not La 
Dumesnil, to us whose Mérope is nothing more than a little 
sediment of print, the precious stone of our forefathers has turned 
out to be a simple piece of paste. Its glittering was the outcome 
of no inward fire, but of a certain adroitness in the manufacture; 
to use our modern phraseology, Voltaire was able to make up 
for his lack of genius by a thorough knowledge of ‘‘ technique,”’ 
and a great deal of ‘‘ go.” 

And to such titles of praise let us not dispute his right. His 
vivacity, indeed, actually went so far as to make him something 
of an innovator. He introduced new and imposing spectacular 
effects; he ventured to write tragedies in which no persons of royal 
blood made their appearance; he was so bold as to rhyme “ pére”’ 
with ‘‘terre.’’ The wild diversity of his incidents shows a trend 
towards the romantic, which, doubtless, under happier influences, 
would have led him much further along the primrose path which 
ended in the bonfire of 1830. 

But it was his misfortune to be for ever clogged by a tradition 
of decorous restraint ; so that the effect of his plays is as anomalous 
as would be—let us say—that of a shilling shocker written by 
Miss Yonge. His heroines go mad in epigrams, while his vil- 
lains commit murder in inversions. Amid the hurly-burly of 
artificiality, it was all his cleverness could do to keep its head 
to the wind; and he was only able to remain afloat at all by 
throwing overboard his humour. The Classical tradition has to 
answer for many sins; perhaps its most infamous achievement 
was that it prevented Moliére from being a great tragedian. But 
there can be no doubt that its most astonishing one was to have 
taken--if only for some scattered moments—-the sense of the 
ridiculous from Voltaire. 


G. L. STRACHEY 





THE APPEAL TO THE FIRST SIX 
CENTURIES 


" HE standard of the Reformed Church of England has 
always been, next to the Scriptures, the Faith and Practice 
of the Primitive Church.” 

With this reminder is prefaced the appeal which has issued 
from one of the thinkers of the English Church to his brethren 
in its Ministry, that, for the better control of divergences in faith 
and practice now endangering the peace of our Church, ‘all 
parties should agree to accept the standard of Catholicity which 
the Church adopted at the Reformation.’ The Dean of Canter- 
bury proposes, following the example of Bishop Jewel, that the 
Primitive Church shall be understood to be the Church of the 
first six centuries; and that the faith and practice which cannot 
be shown to have been adequately authorised in these centuries 
shall be denied the character of Catholic. 


There are those who, from no failure of sympathy with this 
effort to harmonise our variations, and still less from approval 
of the ‘New Catholicism,’ as now being illustrated in ritual, 
demur to this appeal. They demur to its basis, the identifying 
of the Catholic Church with the Primitive. They dissent from 
the limitation of ‘ Catholic’ to six centuries, not because six are 
not enough, but because sixty would not be enough, nor sixty 
times six. Time seems to them not to be a factor in Catholicity. 

What, they ask, is the character named Catholicity? It is, 
they are told, the character of being ‘ universal,’ of being held 
true or right ‘ at all times, everywhere, and by all men.’ It seems 
to them, that those who have accepted this definition have not 
fully realised what they accept. If universality be really the 
essence of Catholic, then ‘ everywhere’ cannot be bounded by the 
Christendom of an era, ‘all times’ cannot be four centuries, or 
six, or any number less than the sum of the centuries, and ‘all 
men’ must mean all, and not the men of an epoch, or even a 
period. But further, universality, in the qualified sense in which 
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it has been actually construed, is not equivalent to Catholicity, 
if Catholic is equivalent to true and having authority. For not 
only ‘ Councils have erred,’ but the universal Church is capable 
of error, in theory if not in fact. God may be true and every 
man a liar; truth is commonly found in the minority, and it is 
a ‘remnant’ that is saved. 

We shall be reminded here, that ‘ universal’ is used relatively, 
and means universal within the range of the actual Church; that 
during six centuries such a universality in faith and practice did 
exist, but ceased through the divisions of Christendom which 
ensued. This truth of faith and practice therefore is the only 
truth, say some of our fellow-Churchmen, which has the character 
of being universal or catholic, since the Church in her divided 
condition can be of one mind on nothing, except on those matters 
on which she was agreed before the disruptions. The writings 
of the New Testament and, in much subordination to these, the 
decrees of Councils and the teachings of the Fathers, embody the 
whole tradition of the truth which Christ communicated to the 
Church. This truth is catholic, not merely because it received an 
acceptance which was practically universal within the Church, but 
because the Church of those days was fully and certainly the Body 
of Christ, living by His life. Thus, inspired by the action of 
the Holy Spirit, the Church was enabled to fix in a visible and 
enduring form—that of the New Testament, the Sacraments, the 
Church Order, and other institutions by which the life of her 
members was organised,—the good thing committed to her, the 
‘faith once delivered to the saints.’? This we can trust as a 
tradition faithfully preserved. This must be our standard to which 
should conform all later readings of Christian truth, all ritual of 
worship, all modes of religious practice. This standard the 
Church of England accepted at the Reformation, as the title deed 
by which she holds her estate. Only by obedience to this rule 
can she fulfil the function for which a Church exists, to keep the 
deposit committed to her, and hand on the tradition of the Life 
Christian. 

It is over these words, the Deposit, the Tradition, that we 
raise our question. Of what does the Deposit consist; what is 
the matter of the Tradition ? 

The Tradition, it will be answered, is the Bible, with the 
Sacraments, the Ministry, the Creeds, and the sentences of the 
Fathers. 

Certainly all these are in the Tradition, but is the Tradition 
in these? Is it only the sum of these? 

That cannot be. The Gospel came not in word but in power. 
No transcript of the Christ-life, no formulation of men’s under- 
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standing of it in a creed, no prescribed shape of worship, can 
comprehend the thing once for all delivered unto the saints. The 
Tradition is not a word, whether written in a document or graven 
in the monument of an institution. The Christ came that we 
might have—not a knowledge nor a practice, but—life. The 
Christian tradition is a Life. 

We have always, no doubt, known and said this. But, when 
we have opened out the phrase, we have most of us supposed the 
contents to be just those enumerated—-Scripture, Sacraments, 
Order. These seemed transmissible things, and the only things 
which man could transmit to man. A Scripture can be taught 
and believed, a Sacrament given and taken, an Order maintained 
and inherited. The man who accepted, used, obeyed these, was 
in the faith; he who did not, could be marked as disorderly, and 
ruled out of the Church. By these his faith stood or fell. What 
else of life but these could be the tradition of the Christian faith ? 

Well, life itself; which these are of, while they are not It. 
Life, which would not itself pass in the Tradition, if what passed 
were only syllables and shapes. The life which Jesus breathed 
into His own by the Passion consummated in an Easter and a 
Pentecost. This is the Tradition once delivered unto the saints; 
and it is this the Church exists to safeguard and transmit. That 
is the true Church which keeps this inheritance unimpaired for 
posterity. Catholic truth in faith and practice is the truth which 
gives a body to this life, the truth by which men are enabled to 
live unto Christ. That man is true believer and son of the Church 
who thus lives, in whose being is incarnate this once-for-all 
delivered life. 

And this too we have no doubt always known and said. 
There must be life, we have said, in the hearer of the Word, 
and the participant at the altar, and the receiver of a consecra- 
tion. We call it, indeed, in these manifestations of it, by another 
name, Faith. But by faith man lives, we say, and the term ‘ life’ 
will be accepted for it. But then life has been to us a term as 
vague as faith; and from this vagueness and ineffectiveness we 
must redeem it, if we are to gain a clear image on our minds of 
the process by which life is transmitted from God to man, from 
man to men; and if we are to draw inferences as to the authority 
of the Church, the cogency of Creed, and the limits of a Christian’s 
obedience. 

What then is life, which is a life from Christ? And how can 
it be handed on from one man to another ? 

Life must be one thing in all its manifestations. Whatever 
we know of life, in plant, animal, and man the living creature 
having reason, will be knowledge also of the life of soul which 
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is from Christ. What was true of these will be true also of the 
soul, though there will be more to add. 

Of life, as we all are now tired of saying, we do not know 
very much. If, however, we know enough to be able, from that 
little, to reason as to man’s practical destiny, it is a valuable know- 
ledge. Whether it is possible, from the definition of life as ‘a 
continuous adjustment of internal to external relations,’ to reason 
as to man’s Whence and Whither, depends upon our translating 
that mathematical language into a more humane. We will 
attempt such a translation by saying that life, in those manifes- 
tations of it which are subjected to our senses, is an inter-action 
of the indivdual living thing and the Whole of which it is a part. 
When, however, the life is that of the higher organisms, among 
which has emerged the energy of consciousness called Will, this 
inter-acting may be described as the response of the individual 
will to the All-Will. We may remain ignorant of what this All- 
Will is, or indeed what Will is even in the single organism, and 
yet be able to observe and reason fruitfully on the relations 
between them. For this response of Will to Will can be more 
closely described. It has always one character: it is a self- 
surrender of the individual to the Whole, and a penetration of 
the individual by the Whole. In every vital function, the 
organism gives itself to the environment; and the extent and 
intensity of this self-surrender is the measure of vitality in the 
organism. The tree opens its pores to air and sunshine and the 
humours of the mould, breathes off one chemic element that 
another may be breathed in, yields its fabric of trunk and bough 
to the force of gravitation and of wind by the poise of its archi- 
tecture, the grapple of the roots, the fluidity of branch and spray. 
The branch abides in the vine, surrendering independence, and 
by this lives; while by a severance it becomes a thing in itself, 
only to become presently a nothing. Fish, bird, and beast live 
by self-conformity to the forces which press on them; not only, 
like the plant, by the involuntary functions of nutrition and cir- 
culation, but by their conscious activities, by chasing, preying, 
warring, flying, fortifying, exploring, they yield their will to 
the push, or attraction, or stimulus, of the forces which are 
for them the environing Will. They assimilate themselves to 
this outer world of theirs, become continuous with it, let its 
currents pass through them, become instance, illustration, copy, 
mirror of its laws. Conformity preserves, originality or severance 
would undo them; they find self by losing self. Man, the more 
various animal, preserves himself by a submission only more 
intelligent and subtle; for he rules Nature by obeying her, and, 
by his title of ‘the social animal,’ declares that his self lives by 
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surrender to the Not-Self. Life, in all the range of the easily 
observable, has for its secret the self-surrender of the single 
organism to the whole. 

And yet for only half its secret. The surrender is not on 
one side alone. It is mutual. There is a reciprocity of individual 
and whole. The whole gives itself to the organism, as the 
organism to it. The Infinite, whether men image this as Person 
or as Force, must limit self by embodying self in the Finite, or 
there can be no creation. The Will of the Creator surrenders 
itself to the creature’s self-surrender of will; consents to make 
live, as the creature consents to live. The touch between them 
of this reciprocal surrender is the spark of fire which we call the 
creation of a living thing. The continued touch is the current 
which burns on, and which we call the lifetime of a creature. 
We watch on a famed painter’s ceiling the finger of the Almighty, 
as He floats above the dawning earth, draw near and near to the 
languid finger of Adam, laid powerless on the dusk sward. But 
it is not dead clay, that helpless limb of the creature; when the 
touch shall come, there is (unimaginable how) a Will that meets 
a Will, and the flash that springs between them is a life. 


If life is this, a reciprocity of Will and Will, how can life, 
thus understood, be transmitted from one living thing to others? 
What is the nature of its tradition ? 

Life’s transmission is the same as life’s genesis; for that 
genesis is only known to us in transmission. If we look behind 
the varying media of generation, reproduction by ‘fission’ or 
by seed, we see in every birth an individual will (or whatever 
answers to will in the lower organisms) making response to the 
will of the whole, and from this response a life emerging. The 
parents who beget a child are not a fountain of existence to it; 
they are only the race at its point of contact with the life which 
is begotten, just as the race again is only the creative Will at 
its point of creative contact with the human world. By the finger 
of God the parents sow the life; they are, as it were, the divine 
finger; they make the opportunity for the response of the indi- 
vidual will in the offspring to the total will; they mediate a current 
of life by occasioning the contact at which springs the spark. 

How do we imagine then of the life spiritual, the life which 
we believe the Church to have received and to be able to transmit ? 
How do we image to ourselves the re-creation of human nature 
which we assert took place, so far as any moment in time is 
assignable, at Pentecost? And how do we image the birth by 
which were added unto the Church, and are still daily added, 
souls of men born alive unto God through Christ ? 
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We image it as we did the beginning and the continuance of 
life physical. The birth of the Church was an event in which 
the will of that organism made a response to the divine will, came 
to be in vital relation to the Fact of the universe, or, in the lan- 
guage of the Christian, an event in which the Spirit of God 
gave Himself to the human spirit, and the human spirit yielded 
itself to God. This vital relation, once brought into existence, 
is the deposit committed to the Church; this, and not the doctrines 
or the institutions, which are the concrete forms of that relation, 
the flesh in which the life was clothed. 

The thing transmitted can be only the thing received, namely, 
this vital relation to the divine. The Church transmits the life, 
becomes parent of an offspring of souls, the children born to her 
in the same way as the race begets children of the flesh, that is, 
by making the opportunity for the spiritual will of the individual 
organism to effect its response to the environing God. The 
Church, like the human parent, is not the fountain of existence, 
but its channel; she is the creative Will at its point of contact 
with the living thing to be begotten, the Finger of God moving 
towards the touch at which the life will spring. 

How then, and with what instruments, does the Church make 
for the individual soul the opportunity of the response to God 
which is life ? 

Her instruments are the Word and Sacraments and Ministry. 
She touches the man’s intelligence by that part of the tradition 
which is a record in human speech, his emotions by the signs 
at which a grace passes, his practical activities by the order and 
discipline of which a priesthood is the symbol and means: 
touches indeed all the parts of man at once—intelligence, emotion, 
action—by every instrument of the three, but, more directly and 
predominantly, each by each. At each point of touch in the 
human nature life is gendered, a vital relation knitted between 
the soul and its Maker, the relation of knowledge, or of love, or 
of a practical energy at one with His. But these three are not 
the only instruments of conveyance. There are also the instrument 
of social influence through example, sympathy, reverence, and 
even fear; and the instruments of inherited moral instincts and 
aptitudes, and of a sub-conscious moral experience transmitted 
by a Christian race, the ‘ religion of the mother’s milk ’—instru- 
ments which penetrate to parts of the social body unreached by 
those better recognized agencies, and kindle a spark at least of 
the life-flame, in regions which they would leave dead. 

But these instruments of the life-gendering contact, if we 
should enumerate all, are still instruments. They are not the 
life. Our mistake has been, that we have thought they were. 
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We have searched the Scriptures, thinking that in them, and 
them alone, we have eternal life, and have assumed that a man’s 
faith was accurately measurable by his formal creed; or we have 
taught our flocks that the altar of the Eucharist is the whole and 
sole hearth of the divine fire; or we have claimed for our Church 
Order, not only that it is the true, but that no other can be any 
Order of a Church at all. But this is as saying that Word, 
Sacrament, Ministry are not of the life, but are the life. They 
are not. How could they be? Is soul’s life less a mystic thing 
than body’s? If, when we have named the functions of nutrition, 
growth, reproduction, we have not yet spelt the name of organic 
life in a sensuous organism: nay, if, when we have defined the 
activities of the mental or emotional organism, and have judged 
the poem or weighed the philosophy, we still have not seen the 
thing which is in the poet’s heart but not on his page, nor the 
wedding of the thinker’s mind, not system, to the world-fact,—how 
do we say that the Life which was the light of men is kindled 
only in the light of the written Gospel or in the Creed which 
mirrors that; or that, in a ritual ordained even by the Christ, 
as a channel of vital force from Him, can flow all the Fulness 
of the Godhead? No; Word, Sacrament, Order, and the other 
less definite shapes into which the divine force has poured itself, 
are of the Life, but are not It. In them that divine force has 
become flesh; but they are the incarnation, not the Incarnate 
One. It is this Incarnate who is the substance of the Church’s 
Tradition, which, for better accommodation to our human imagin- 
ative faculty, and with an attempt to define and realise the phrase, 
we have described as the tradition of a Life. 

Recapitulating, it is here maintained that what is transmitted 
by the Christian tradition of a divine deposit is not a knowledge, 
nor a law, nor a mode of worship, but an opportunity and 
capacity, communicated by the Church to the individual Christian, 
whereby he is enabled to connect his organism of a soul with 
the environment of the ultimate divine fact, and to remain in 
life-giving relations to it. These life-giving relations, when con- 
sidered closely, are relations of surrender of the self to the divine, 
met by a divine surrender to the human. Their names are, 
when the surrender is by the faculty of intelligence, Truth; when 
by that of action, Obedience or Virtue; when by the affections, 
Worship and Love. 

In this attempt to image the process of the communication 
of a spiritual life, nothing has been imagined which is not analo- 
gous to the phenomena of physical or mental life and their trans- 
mission. It is true that the theory is mystical. But it is only 
more mystical than that of sensuous life. In either case we 
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know of life very little, when all is said. Yet that is enough, 
if only we know enough to live by. 


And also, when all is said, it is what we all have been saying 
and thinking always: it is no new doctrine, but that which was 
from the beginning, the Primitive and Catholic doctrine of the 
Church. ‘I am come that ye may have life’ is the most authori- 
tative name for that which the Church received and safeguards 
for transmission. When a metaphor was chosen for that which 
without a parable could not be spoken, it was a metaphor from 
organic life. ‘I am the vine, ye the branches.’ It was enough 
for the disciple to be as his master in allegorising ; and the parable 
of Jesus is echoed by Paul’s image of ‘the Head from which 
all the body by joints and bands having nourishment ministered 
and knit together, increaseth with the increase of God.’ The 
whole Church has followed, with its theories of Inspiration, of 
Real Presence, of Apostolic Succession—parables, as all theories 
of divine fact must be, and drawn from the phenomena of breath, 
of spatial existence, of self-communication, which are concomi- 
tants, though not inseparable, of the fact of vitality. Every 
repeater of the Creed professes his belief in a Holy Catholic 
Church only as a conclusion from the belief in a Spirit who is 
the giver of Life. In what has been written above, nothing has 
been done except to render a little more explicit and concrete 
that article of the Christian faith; to urge that the ‘ Catholicity ’ 
of the Catholic Church does not consist of the ‘ universality’ 
which the mere word connotes, but of something named by a 
definition of the Church’s being, which is more ‘ primitive ’ still, 
and of a timeless, because divine, authority. The name is Life. 
The Church and her doctrine or practice are Catholic, if they are 
alive. 


The criticism which these considerations will encounter will 
be, first, that to re-characterise Catholicity as Life is a definition 
of no value, for that it cannot in practice be applied; and, next, 
that, valuable or no, it is not the definition accepted by the Church 
of England, which has decided that ‘ catholic’ means ‘ primitive.’ 

The first criticism can only be met by putting the definition 
to the test of application, and application by preference to some 
matter of actual and present controversy. Better for our pur- 
pose than the questions of practice and ritual which are the main 
scope of the Dean of Canterbury’s appeal to antiquity, will be 
a question of doctrine. To many it seems that questions of 
practice should be solved by appeal to something less funda- 
mental than Catholicity, as that word is understood commonly, 
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though not in this enquiry; whereas doctrine, if not of Catholic 
authority, is of none. The doctrines round which at the moment 
dispute burns are those of the Resurrection and the Virgin Birth, 
and (besides that the present writer has elsewhere ' attempted some 
application of the theory to the former) the latter shall be chosen 
as promising a clearer test case. 

How shall we know, then, whether the article ‘ Born of the 
Virgin Mary’ is Catholic, in the sense of requiring the belief of 
all members of the Christian Church ? 

(Is it necessary, in order to forestall the raising of a false 
issue, to remind readers that we are not to enquire whether the 
statement in that article is true or not, but, which is a wholly 
different enquiry, what is the line of argument by which its truth 
or untruth can be ascertained. We do not ask: ‘Was Christ 
born of a Virgin?’, but: ‘ How shall we come to know whether 
He was so born or no?’) 

The appealer to antiquity will rest his belief in the Virgin 
Birth on the ground that this is the Catholic Faith; the fact is 
asserted in the Scripture, and re-asserted by the creed of a Council, 
by sentences of the Fathers, and the universal assent of the early, 
though perhaps post-Apostolic, Church. It is, therefore, part of 
the Catholic Tradition. 

If, however, this tradition is not a record but a life, we must 
do more than investigate records, or the authority which has 
warranted them. We must ask: Is the virginity of the Mother 
of Jesus a factor in the life once delivered to the saints? Does 
the man who believes it—or, lest we fall into individualism in 
philosophy, let us rather say, does the Church which believes it, 
live by that belief? When the Church orders herself (for belief 
is nothing less than this) towards Christ as towards One born 
without mortal father, is she thereby brought into a deeper and a 
wider and more abiding communion with the Christ? Does her 
organism, when it essays response to Christ as to such a fact in 
her environment, quicken with more vitality, as shown in livelier 
affections, subtler and more instant sympathy, stronger insight 
into things spiritually discerned, a wider outlook on all time and 
all existence and clearer synthesis of their contents, a worship 
more convinced of its object, the God behind the Temple’s veil, 
a fruitfulness in practical activities and a power upon fact and 
man? Or is the contrary of all this the truth; and must she 
trace to a belief in Mary as Virgin Mother (as confident Pro- 
testants are wont to trace in another Church to its belief in Mary 
as Queen of Heaven) a lowered vitality of faith, an impoverished 


1 Contemporary Review, December, 1904. 
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communion, a lessened reverence for truth as truth, a synthesis 
of the world less unified and more vague, a less pure and un- 
worldly flame of the affections, a weakened grasp upon mundane 
actualities and the intelligence of men, and a faith more timid 
and more vulnerable to the darts of doubt, and less elastic to 
the push of earthly change? The answer to this question: Does 
the believing Church or Churchman find that the experiment of 
a response to the Virgin Birth as a fact in the environment issues 
in life to the responding organism ?—determines the acceptance 
or rejection of the article as a matter of necessary faith. 

It will be objected that the test is useless, because we shall 
never know what the answer is; that life of this spiritual order is 
too undemonstrable a fact. 

We must reply that, if life cannot be demonstrated, it can 
be confidently known. We do know whether we are alive. Every 
creature having consciousness is aware that it lives to the en- 
vironing existence; and all the saints have been aware that they 
lived unto the encompassing God. But, further, this is, as a 
matter of fact, the test which believers do apply, and do rely on. 
We are sure of an article of our creed, not because it is a pro- 
position vouched for by Father or Council, but because what 
these promulge the session of our own thoughts accepts, when 
an inner experience echoes it. What we appear to accept without 
this experience, as where we assent to some historic incident 
without moral significance to ourselves, on trust in the veracity 
of the record, is not a thing believed; it is no part of our faith 
as Christians. 

But what, it will be asked, are, on our theory, the place and 
value of that historic evidence for or against the Virgin Birth; 
which to most people would seem the only evidence to determine 
the fact ? 

It has all the place and value which historic evidence can ever 
claim; it is all-determinative of that which it can evidence, the 
history. 

Thus, let us first assume that this evidence should prove de- 
cisive against the fact of the Virgin Birth. Then, supposing the 
same negative conclusion were given us by test of life, that is, 
supposing a believer found that no life resulted to him from his 
belief, he would feel the more certain that the historical argument 
was correct; no suspicion of a mistake in it would remain in his 
mind; the negative conclusion would be clinched. If, however, 
he were still convinced that the belief was a source of spiritual 
life to him, he would infer, not that his belief was a wrong one, 
but that he had misinterpreted it to himself; the fact which had 
ministered life to him had been some other fact, as the sinless- 
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ness of Jesus or the reality of the Incarnation of Christ, and 
he had named it mistakenly. Such a one would then, if not 
earlier, deplore the rashness of some defenders of the article, who 
tell him that the Virgin Birth is a doctrine inseparable from that 
of the Incarnation, presuming to pronounce confidently on a 
metaphysical truth which the Father hath put in His own power. 

Next, we will assume that the evidence from history is con- 
clusive in favour of the article. Then, to one whom his soul’s 
experience of living by the belief in it has already persuaded, 
comes not only the clinching of conviction, but an assurance 
that he has rightly interpreted, in his profession of Christ’s birth 
of a virgin, the spiritual fact which has ministered life to him. 
If, on the other hand, a man were satisfied that the acceptance 
of the doctrine had worked no spiritual result upon him, he would 
still admit that the fact was historical, but would say that it was 
one of the facts of the life of Christ which are without moral 
significance, such as might be the incident of the separation of 
the boy Jesus from his parents returning home from Jerusalem, 
or his migration to Capernaum for ‘not many days’ after the 
marriage in Cana. 

And last, let us suppose, what is indeed the likelier issue of 
this controversy, as of that over the Resurrection story, that 
neither for nor against the Virgin Birth can historical proofs be 
brought which yield an irrefragable conclusion. What will be 
then the attitude towards the article of one who is sure that 
‘believing he has life’? He will not do his reason violence by 
affirming that a history is certainly true which cannot be with 
certainty proved to be true. He will say: ‘‘1 believe in—that of 
which God has put in His own power the certain knowledge, 
which to me seems to be His Son’s birth as man of a virgin, but 
to others otherwise; I believe in that not wholly revealed Some- 
thing of the divine purpose from the touch of which comes life 
and intercommunion to my spirit; to this mystery, not yet clearly 
syllabled to my ear, I make my soul-surrender, and do accept 
the undivulged secret of an Incarnation, whether with wonder- 
fulness of beginning or without, as God shall please; and my 
prayer to the Father is: ‘ Be it that Thy Son was made man of 
a pure virgin, nevertheless, not my will but Thine be done in 
the Incarnation of my Lord.’ ”’ 

So to believe must be to believe aright; for it is that right 
surrender of the mortal to the Infinite, that act of life, to make 
which is to believe the Catholic faith. 


But ‘the standard of the Reformed Church of England has 
always been, next to the Scriptures, the faith and practice of the 
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Primitive Church.” How does our theory, that Catholicity is 
not primitiveness but life, stand toward this principle ? 

We should say that in that condition, ‘next to the Scrip- 
tures,’ is already indicated our theory of ‘ Catholic.’ The Primitive 
Church, with its Fathers, Councils, and institutions of religious 
life, is Catholic, in the sense of true and having authority, because 
it mirrors the Scriptures; and the Scriptures again have their 
‘Catholic’ authority, because they mirror the truth revealed in 
the Person of Christ at the historic Incarnation, are, in other 
words, the expression of the life communicated to earth by Jesus, 
and are the channel of its transmission. It is not because the 
Scriptures are primitive that we believe them; but because they 
carry the life. We search these Scriptures, for in them we think 
we have eternal life, because these make for us the occasion and 
opportunity for that contact of man’s soul and the God made 
flesh, that union of the Infinite and Finite, in which each gives 
itself to each, and the life of man is born. All this is expressed 
in the creed which affirms the Holy Catholic Church to be the 
sequel and effluence of ‘the Holy Ghost, the Giver of Life’; for 
this declares the Church’s catholicity to be, not of space, ‘ uni- 
versal,’ nor of time, ‘ primitive,’ but of vital coherence, ‘con- 
tinuous,’ with the God to whom the Church was joined in that 
continuity, sacramentally by the Pentecost of fire, eternally by 
the eternal indwelling of Christ in the Church of ‘all the days.’ 
It is expressed by Paul, for whom ‘all the body by joints and 
bands having sourishment ministered, and knit together,’ grows 
by dependence on the Head; by John, with whom life, as synonym 
for love or union, is the word for the secret of existence; and it 
is aimed at, though less surely reached, by Vincent, whose 
canon Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus must be 
parted from, if it be a geographical and a temporal expression, 
but serves us still if it expresses, in the metaphors of time, space, 
and number, an existence continuous with the Fulness which 
filleth all in all. Life in God, not primitiveness, is the standard 
of the Church of England. 

But may not Primitiveness and the Six Centuries, though 
not a final test, yet serve us as a working standard? And has 
not the Dean’s proposal, aiming rather at the practical than the 
logical and fundamental, the high usefulness, in an eirenicon for 
English people, of being on truly English lines? 

If the present were only a question of retrenching ‘ New 
Catholic’ practices, the Canon of the Six Centuries might serve. 
But we are not dealing with a fashion in ritual and banners, but 
with a doctrine, or at least a conception of the Faith, of which 
these are a formula in action. If the New Catholics have hold 
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of a deeper truth, however misinterpreted by them and misap- 
plied, than Primitiveness, and have perceived rightly that the 
arbiter of Catholicity is, not the record of a certain period, but 
a divine voice to be heard in any or in all the files of time, we 
shall not persuade them that Ancient and Catholic are one, or 
even ‘correlative.’ They are not. Primitive may be Catholic, 
but Catholic is not Primitive. We shall not bring to agreement 
with us the New Catholics, nor other authors of divergencies even 
more serious, by asking them to work by this standard of the 
Six Centuries. Nor will others of us be content to help build a 
structure of agreement upon what seems to us a false bottom; 
we shall wish to begin from the final foundation underneath it, 
from that which here, with an intensity of meaning, we may 
call the Living Rock. 

And, on the other hand, the standard of Life, while more final 
than Antiquity, is also a working standard. It has not indeed 
the distinctness, and consequent ease of application, which An- 
tiquity offers in its documents and monuments. Yet, as we have 
tried to show by an instance, it has enough of distinctness to 
serve human needs, enough, that is, for a man to live by it. 
But, further, it is the standard which in very fact men do employ. 
A man may profess and recite many articles of a creed; he 
‘believes faithfully ’ only those of them by which he lives, since 
faith is nothing else than a man’s life unto God. And last, it is 
the only standard which can really measure the things to be sub- 
mitted to it. For it shares its character of indistinctness with 
all else that belongs to faith. Spiritual fact has a surface which 
the rigidity of the letter will not estimate because it cannot fit, 
and which can be gauged only by the elastic rule which bends to 
what it measures. Faith, whether made concrete in a doctrine 
or in a practice, is a living thing; but of living things there can 
be no measuring instrument, except one that indicates, not the 
length and breadth and height, but how much they are alive. 
Such an instrument we propose when we ask that a formula or a 
rite shall be shown to be of faith, by showing that it ministers 
life. But life (once more to recall the attempted analysis of it) 
is the mystic union of the soul with God, through a reciprocal 
self-surrender of the organism and the Whole. That surrender 
of the organism is not effected when we adjust ourselves only 
to the revelation of an era, even of an era six centuries long. It 
is made when, in thought or action, we attempt response to the 
Finger of God nearing us, as in the past, so in the passing 
moment, and are aware that by the touch we live. 

JoHN HUNTLEY SKRINE 
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IN HIS OLD AGE 


Is this some sleepless Titan, cursed with sight, 
Who dreams that summer grasses bloom and seethe 
Only to taunt him—strange to the upper light— 
Born at the mouth of Tartarus to breathe 
And to climb where vapour-dripping chasms ensheathe 
The groping ire of his tremendous hands? 
Are these the thews that kept in swaddling-bands 
The wingéd Reason, and would now compel 
Beauty, that Spirit clear, 
And every art wherein the few excel 
Under a peasant’s smock to serve as drudges? 
Is it one forgetful of a long career 
Through many wars and loves, who now begrudges 
To youth its fair love-season—one who quarrels 
With all not abject—one whose mood would bind 
Under one law the wearers of the laurels 
Whose feet are on the uplands, in the wind? 


2. 


Or does this demiurgic peasant mask 
Mimer himself—the friend of right in hell, 
Him that gave Odin on his lonely task 
Water of insight from the world-deep well, 
And stayed as the god’s hostage, and so fell ? 
Perhaps this soul, half-savage, half-divine, 
Brings up a ghost—the slave from Palestine, 
Grim Christopher, who strove as he had sworn 
To bear through the mid-flood 
That little Child—so hardly to be borne? 
No, no, this is the prophet of the poor! 
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That face is theirs—that heart hath understood 
Their piteous certainty in things unsure. 
And stay !—those shaggy brows, and haunting them 
Unrest, unrest—O in the Dolorous Street 
Have I not seen thee in Jerusalem, 
With sheepskin coat and hat and dusty feet, 


.™ 


Like a poor herdsman, pilgrim from the snows 
Far north of Volga, where his little hut 
Lay warm, who on some glittering night arose 
And blessed his old wife in the dark, and shut 
On her the door, and took his newly-cut 
Staff from the eaves—a sapling iron-shod— 
And set forth for the sepulchre of God? 
Yes, thence by great plains, Taurus passes bleak, 
And desert caravanserai 
On, on—though fever sapped his bony cheek 
Month after month, intent and still unbaulked, 
Counting the dawns that met his wind-clear eye 
Thousands of miles to find it had he walked! 
But now—since thou hast kissed the very stone, 
Why restless still, gaunt shepherd come so far? 
Is it because the ray that led thee on 
Shines from a long-annihilated star ? 


4. 
The Man upraised on the Judaean crag 
Captains for us the war with death no more. 
His kingdom hangs as hangs the tattered flag 
Over the tomb of a great knight of yore; 
But no law shall to unity restore 
Souls of this world—no staff of thine can urge 
Nor knotted club compel them to converge, 
Nor any backward summit lead them up: 
The world-spring wherein hides 
Formless the God that forms us, bursts its cup— 
Is seen a Fountain—breaking like a flower 
High into light—that at its height divides; 








Changelessly scattering forth,—in blaze and shower— 


In drops of a trembling diaphaneity— 
Dreams the God-breathings momently up-buoy, 
To melt a myriad ways. Those dreams are we, 
Chanted from some unfathomable joy. 
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5- 
Wouldst thou to one conception mould mankind ? 
Hast thou not felt—on thy lone mountain track 
Seeing, from some ridge of forest-rushing wind 
Where the oak-boughs overhead wrestle and crack, 
Night-plains be-starred with cities mirror back 
The naked deeps of stars—hast thou not felt 
The whole high scheme in which we move and melt 
With the swift world—that its last secret is 
Not Good, nor Immortality, 
But Beauty—once to behold the immensities 
Filled with one soul, then to make room and die? 
Hence the true faith :—to the uttermost to be 
Thyself—to follow up that ecstasy 
Compelling—to let being take its course, 
Rise like a song, and like a dream be free, 
Poised on the breath of its own soul and source: 
Enough,—the Fountain will re-gather thee. 


6. 


Rejoice then, Master, at the multitude 
Of wills in the many-coloured nations—yea 
At the clouds of destinies distinct—the flood 
Of exploring visions—all the radiant spray 
Of hostile forces on their upward way; 
Spirals of the interweaving elements 
And species, these are but the long ascents 
Of the self-poised waters of the Universe 
Opening like a rose, 
Ingathering all it loses—to disperse 
Its soul in fragrance on the night’s abyss, 
Yet to build for aye the rainbow as it flows; 
Rejoice that we have spectacle of this— 

Of the Fountain opening, opening like a rose 
And Eternal Wisdom rising from its core; 
For the light increases, and the rapture grows, 

And the love, in them that perish, waxes more. 


HERBERT TRENCH 
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HE = glories of cloudland, the white mountains, in whose 

billowy clefts Azrael and Gabriel climb, lie along the 
horizon, rather than in the dome of the sky. They are frescoes on 
the walls, rather than on the ceiling, of heaven. Sunrise and sunset 
often paint upon them their pictures of an hour, unseen by us, 
behind some neighbouring grove or eminence. Still more often 
do Alpine or Cumbrian mountains, from their very height and the 
nearness of one giant to another, hide the wealth of heaven from the 
climber on the hill side, who has, however, in those lands his terres- 
trial compensations. In fen country, the clouds are seen, but at the 
price of an earth of flat disillusionment. In Northumberland, both 
heaven and earth are seen; we walk all day on long ridges, high 
enough to give far views of moor and valley, and the sense of 
solitude above the world below, but so far distant from each other, 
and of such equal height, that we can watch the low skirting 
clouds as they ‘‘ post o’er land and ocean without rest.’’ It is 
the land of the far horizons, where the piled or drifted shapes of 
gathered vapour are for ever moving along the furthest ridge of 
hills, like the procession of long primeval ages that is written in 
tribal mounds and Roman camps and Border towers, on the 
breast of Northumberland. 

The foreground between us and the horizon view, may be 
heather, alive with the call and flight of grouse; or oftener the 
‘*bent,”’ as the ballad writers called the rough white-grass moor, 
home of sparse broods of black game, where the silence is only 
broken by water’s ancient song, as the burn makes its cheerful 
way down rocky hollows towards the haymakers under the syca- 
more trees by the grey stone farm below. Up above here, on the 
moor, the silent sheep browse all day long, filling the mind with 
thoughts of peace and safety; they seem diligent to compensate 
themselves for a thousand years of raids and interrupted pasture 
The farms are so large, that often, in spite of good shepherding, 
the bones of a sheep are found behind some “‘ auld fail dyke’’! 


1 Fail=turf. 
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THE MIDDLE MARCHES 


—an old-world landmark of this oozy desert. In the great days, 
the Border poets used to find skeletons, not of sheep only, but of 
men in armour, thus derelict under the wasting wind. 


In behint yon auld fail dyke, 

I wot there lies a new-slain Knight; 

And naebody kens that he lies there 

But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair. 


Mony a one for him makes mane, 

But nane sall ken whae he is gane; 

O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair. 


Still the west wind blows over Northumberland, bending sea- 
ward each lonely tree. And if it no longer parches the bones of 
men, around us and under our feet in the covering ‘‘ bent’’ are 
strewn the bones of sheep, and of the lesser victims of the hovering 
birds of prey. The ungarnished moorland tells no flattering tale. 
It is not the drawing-room of Nature,—but neither is it the 
scullery. For on it we see written the true perpetual alternation 
of life and death. Peace and beauty reign, but sternly, grandly 
mindful of the conditions of their tenure, made grave but not 
rebellious by the eternal law that the generations must live by 
devouring each other. So on the moor. 


We wot of life through death, 
How each feeds each we spy. 


Northumberland throws over us, not a melancholy, but a 
meditative spell. 
It gives us homeliness in desert air, 
And sovereignty in spaciousness. 


For the distance, the illimitable, is seldom out of sight. The 
far ridge, the horizon rich with cloud shapes, is always there. 
Like all the greatest things, like the universe itself, this land does 
not easily yield up the truth, whether its secret heart is of joy 
or of sorrow. It heightens both, till they are fused, and the 
dispute between them loses meaning. The great silence is too 
profound to be broken with a question. The distance is so grand, 
that we cannot wish it near. We are satisfied by we know not 
what. 


One of the greatest of these far views, and the central one of 
all for the right geographical comprehension of Northumbrian 
history, is to be had from a ridge two miles south-east of Elsdon, 
where the Harwood road from the east reaches the summit, pauses 
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appropriately under Winter’s Gibbet to take in the western view, 
and then begins to fall down rapidly to Elsdon and Redesdale. 
It is markedly a water-shed, as will be seen on the map; for it 
divides the sources of Font and Wansbeck that flow directly 
eastward to the sea through the pale of civilisation, from the 
Rede Water and North Tyne Valleys, that here turn and sweep 
southward for a while through the old lawless borderland, till at 
last they reach the South Tyne, and turn to flow down with it to 
Newcastle and the sea. Behind the traveller as he comes up to 
the Gibbet, lie a few miles of ‘‘bent’’ and moorland, sloping 
south and east towards the agricultural wealth of Northumber- 
land, such as it is; before him, suddenly revealed as he breasts 
the ridge, is the Border country—Redesdale coming down out of 
the Cheviot hills in a straight line for twenty miles, and at its head 
the massive bluff of Carter Fell, under whose northern edge the 
great road passes into Scotland. 

Thus the Gibbet seems the flag of war hung out on the ram- 
parts by civil against savage man. Yet, in fact, it was only set 
up in 1791, when the shepherds of Redesdale and Tynedale had 
become honest Presbyterians, true to the faith of Burns and 
the Bible. The corpse of an unheroic tramp named Winter 
was hanged here to rot in chains (and finally, when he fell to 
pieces, in a sack)—the last case of this barbarity perpetrated in 
England, they say. He had done a sordid murder in these parts, 
which struck such a horror through the law-abiding North Eng- 
land of that later day, that the great Herefordshire pugilist, Tom 
Winter, when he arrived at a national reputation, had to change 
his ill-omened name for the world-renowned title of Tom Spring. 
The heroic Border thieves of an earlier age swung for it often 
at Hexham and Carlisle, or on the numerous ‘‘ Gallows Hills ”’ 
hereabouts; but in their time this spot was marked, not by a 
wooden gibbet, but by a stone cross, of which the pedestal still 
lies sunk in the moss hard by. Sting Cross, as it was called, 
stood where its grim successor stands now, high on the water- 
shed, far seen against the sky line, a guide and encouragement 
to the traveller seeking his adventurous way westward, on busi- 
ness among the Redesdale thieves, or bound to pass up their long 
valley into Scotland. Sting Cross must have been a land-mark 
well known to the waggonless armies of the Border, who rode 
their thirty miles a day over the moorland. The chivalry of 
Scotland must have passed it, when they came over ‘‘ Ottercap 
Hills’? and ‘‘ lighted down at Greenleighton.’”’ A rough road 
now runs by the Gibbet; but then only bridle tracks crossed the 
water-shed, several probably converging at the Cross, to fall 
thence into the marshy bottom of Redesdale. 
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From the water-shed on which the Gibbet stands, another and 
greater water-shed is clearly visible, twenty miles away at the head 
of Redesdale. This is the curving sweep of the Border Ridge 
dividing Scotland and England, sweeping down from the north- 
east to the south-west corner of Northumberland, like the curve 
of England’s head. The view from the Gibbet embraces the 
north-eastern Half of this arc, from the Great Cheviot Hill itself 
to Carter Fell. There stand the finest of the English Cheviots, 
ranged round the head waters of Coquet, Redesdale, and North 
Tyne. This country, the Middle Marches of Border times, once 
beyond the pale of civilisation, is now perhaps the safest and 
most hospitable district in the whole world, but is still difficult of 
access, except to the pedestrian, for it lacks roads and inns. In 
old days, there was no road in it along which a wheeled vehicle 
could pass over the Border. The moss-troopers rode up the 
length of Redesdale by a track that forded the Rede Water 
again and again; such, till 1777, was the only way into Scotland 
through the Middle Marches. Even to-day there are only two 
roads, one up the North Tyne by Deadwater, and one up the 
Rede under Carter Fell, ever swarming with tramps and bicyclists. 
But the tramp who seeks, not work but pleasure and meditation, 
penetrates on foot the recesses of these hills, and walks along 
the sharp Border Ridge south-west-wards from Great Cheviot, 
with the Scottish view of the Eildon Hills and Tweed over his 
right shoulder, and Northumbrian moors over his left. When 
his high-level walk has led him past the camp where the Romans 
shivered Ad fines, and over Carter Fell, he will reach the summit 
of Peel Fell, where the western view opens before him down 
Liddesdale to the Solway. In order to avoid leaving the ridge, 
and going ten miles down stream in search of the nearest inn, he 
will gladly have sought lodging with the Cheviot farmers, true 
descendants of Dandie Dinmont, hospitable as the Arabs of the 
desert,—Scots and Presbyterians for the most part, even on the 
English side. These men, assembling from both sides of the 
Border, still at the New Year hunt the fox in the Bezzle and 
Henhole, two rocky gashes on the round sides of Great Cheviot 
Hill, in the traditional manner recorded long ago by Scott in the 
XXVth chapter of Guy Mannering. A run on foot after the 
fox, among the moss-hags, on the very top of Great Cheviot itself, 
on a frosty morning, with both kingdoms full in view, is no ill 
way to begin the year. 

Walter Scott, from this encircling Cheviot Ridge, threw a few 
lines and phrases at our English streams,—Coquet and. Rede 
picked crumbs from the table he spread for Ettrick and Teviot 
and Yarrow. Also he gave us Diana Vernon; her hunt upon 
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the mountain side was above Biddlestone Hall, where a spur of 
the English Cheviots, green, round, and steep in that district, 
overlooks the Coquet, as it breaks from the hills and spreads down 
over the plain towards Rothbury. 


The English Border was divided for administrative and mili- 
tary purposes into the East, Middle, and West Marches. The 
East Marches contained the lands between Berwick and the great 
Cheviot Hill, that is, the plain where Till flows into Tweed and 
Tweed into the sea, the spacious Thermopyle of the war between 
the two great kingdoms, studded with famous castles—Etal, 
Wark, Norham; and famous battle-fields;—Homildon Hill and 
Flodden. This was one of the two royal routes into Scotland. 
The East Marches also included a piece of mountain district, the 
great Cheviot Hill and its purlieus, known as the Forest of 
Cheviot. 

The West Marches corresponded in general nature to the East. 
The plain of Carlisle was the only other route, beside the plain of 
Berwick, by which royal armies with trains of waggons could 
be passed over the Border; and there too were famous castles, 
like Naworth; famous battle-fields, like Solway Moss. And the 
West Marches, like the East, contained a piece of wild country, 
the Bewcastle and Gilsland wastes, less mountainous, but more 
lawless than the Cheviot Forest. 

The East and the West Marches have much the same history. 
From the beginning of the long wars in the days of Bruce, down 
to the union of the Crowns, they were perpetually subject to 
Scottish invasion. But the plain by the Northern Ocean, and 
the plain by the Solway Firth, was each inhabited by a well- 
ordered society, necessarily pre-occupied with the military aspects 
of life, but highly organised by the King’s deputies for purposes 
of internal police and external warfare. Only the Cheviot Forest 
in the East, and Bewcastle Waste in the West March, shared 
the geographical and political character of the notorious Middle 
Marches. 

The Middle Marches included Redesdale, North Tynedale, and 
upper Wansbeck and Coquetdale. Two long Reports of Royal 
Commissioners, one in 1542, and another in 1550, give a minute 
and fascinating account of the society of these districts towards 
the close of the long centuries of Border warfare, early in the 
period celebrated by the Lay of the Last Minstrel. The Com- 
missioners tell the King that, in the Middle Marches, the enemy 
whose raids are most frequent and most formidable, is not the 
Scots, but the English robbers of North Tynedale and Redes- 


+ Hodgson’s Northumberland, III. ii. pp. 171-248. 
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dale. The reason is not far to seek. The inhabitants of these 
two valleys were cut off from the rest of the world, as a glance 
at the map shows, by the high moorland rampart on which stood 
Sting Cross; they were thus divided from Coquetdale and Wans- 
beck, and the plains beyond. They lived secluded, under the 
influence of perpetual Border warfare, from which the rest of 
Northumberland was partly sheltered. North Tynedale and Redes- 
dale, as the Commissioners report, are inhabited by a population, 
sparse according to some standards, but thick out of all propor- 
tion to the meagre soil; and as, in Tynedale at least, very little 
effort is made at tillage, a great surplus population has to find its 
subsistence by raiding the country outside the valley bounds.’ 
In Redesdale, although it is reported to have the poorer soil of 
the two, there is more tillage, and more wealth lawfully acquired. 
But in both valleys the surplus population lives by raiding the 
settled country to the east. The raiders were in close league with 
those of Scottish Liddesdale, where a very similar state of society 
existed. The national feud was often set aside for the convenience 
of uniting to prey upon the honest men of the two kingdoms. 
Thieves, when hard pressed by a foray of the King’s officers, 
could cross the border at Deadwater, and defy extradition. 
Indeed the only racial and national allegiance which the warrior 
of these districts really felt, was loyalty towards his own clan. 
Family feeling served, more than anything else, to protect cul- 
prits and defy the law. Stolen property could not be followed 
up and recovered in the thieving valleys, because each raider was 
protected by the revengeful jealousy of a large and warlike tribe. 
The inhabitants of these valleys were grouped in communities 
based upon the tie of kinship. Small families came for protec- 
tion under the rule of the Charltons, who answered for half of 
North Tyne. The Halls, Reeds, Hedleys, and Fletchers of 
Redesdale, the Charltons, Dodds, Robsons, and Milbournes of 
Tynedale, were the real political units within a society that had 
little other organisation. The King, when he raised taxes from 
these districts, sometimes secured the tribute through the agency 
of the great families.? They united for raids into foreign territory ; 
but they stained their native valley with the blood of intestine 
feuds. The most famous of these is celebrated in the Ballad of 
Percy Reed, whom the “‘ fause hearted ‘ Ha’s’’’ did to death at 
the famous hunting, high in Bateinghope, under the Carter Fell.? 


' Pp. 233, 237-8. The Commission reports 1,500 able-bodied men, ready 
for war and robbery, inhabiting the two valleys. 

2 Pp. 229-235 and 243-4 sub 1550. 

* Apparently because Percy Reed had, in an evil hour, allowed himself to be 
made Royal Keeper of his native valley of Redesdale. 
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In North Tynedale, more entirely given over to thieving, and 
less addicted to agriculture than Redesdale, the whole valley wore 
a barbarous and martial appearance. The clans lived in strong 
houses, placed in positions of natural security among the soft 
deep mosshags up on the moor, or behind 


“banks and cleughs of wood wherein of old time for the more strength 
great trees have been felled and laid so athwart the ways and passages, that 
in divers places (unless it be by such as know and have experience of those 
strait and evil ways and passages) it will be hard for strangers having no 
knowledge thereof to pass thereby in any order and especially on horseback.’’ 


Yet, so unsettled was this community, preyed upon by its own 
feuds, by the Scots, and by the English Keeper from Chipchase, 
that the military architects built these ‘‘ strong houses”’ of the 
least durable and expensive materials, as if they did not expect 
any house to stand for long. 


‘* The outer sides or walls be made of great sware (sic) oak trees, strongly 
bound together with great tenors of the same, so thick mortressed that it will 
be very hard without great force and labour to break or cast down any of 
the said houses; the timber as well of the said walls as roofs be so great, 
and covered most part with turfs and earth that they will not easily burn.’’ 


‘ 


In Redesdale the houses were ‘‘ not set in so strong places as 
they be in Tynedale, nor the passages into them so strait or 
dangerous.”’} 


By the pleasant banks of Coquet, another state of society was 
found. Coquetdale was not, like the two thieving valleys, cut 
off by any moorland rampart from the rest of Northumberland. 
Once the river emerges from the hills at Alwynton, it flows down 
through fertile country direct to the sea. Civilization had there- 
fore spread quietly up along the course of its tranquil waters, past 
Brinkburn and Rothbury, up through the plain of Harbottle, till 
it reached the foot of the hills. So it is natural that the Commis- 
sioners should have to report :— 


‘* The people of Coquetdale be best prepared for defence, and most defensible 
people of themselves, and of the truest and best sort of any that do inhabit 
endlong all the frontier or border of the said Middle Marches of England.”’ 


But security went no further up the stream than Alwynton. 
The King’s Peace did not extend to the sources of the Coquet 
and its tributaries, the Alwyn and Usway. These streams come 
down through the green Cheviot Hills from the Border Ridge, 
curving and sweeping in ‘‘ great number of hoops and valleys,” 
as the Commissioners say. This ground of Kidland Lee, the 


’ Hodgson, III. ii. pp. 232-3, 237, sub. 1542. 
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most beautiful part of the English Border, does not, like the 
wastes round Rede Water and North Tyne, consist of long 
straight ridges, gradually and slightly raised above valleys several 
miles across and prairies of long white rough grass. The Coquet 
sources are an exception from the general character of Northum- 
brian scenery; their streams come down through green rounded 
hills, cutting for themselves winding passages, scarcely a hundred 
yards broad, whose high and slippery walls, clad in turf and 
bracken, are too steep for the pedestrian. He is forced to keep 
either the valley bottom or the hill top; and, if he walks along 
by the burn bank, he sees nothing but the steep green wall on 
each side, and the blue dome of sky above. 

This country was considered to contain ‘‘ reasonable good 
pasture,’ then as now. But, while now grey stone farms are 
scattered at intervals of a few miles along these deep valley bot- 
toms, then no one dared live in them, for fear of the murderous 
raids of the Scots and the men of Redesdale. The Commissioners 
attribute some of these difficulties to the peculiar nature of the 
ground. 


‘“The said valleys or hoops of Kydland lie so distant and divided by 
mountains one from another, that such as inhabit in one of these hoops, 
valleys, or graynes, can not hear the fray, outcry, or exclamation of such as 
dwell in another hoop or valley upon the other side of the said mountain, 
nor come or assemble to their assistance in time of necessity. Wherefore, we 
can not find any of the neighbours thereabouts willing continually to inhabit 
or plenish within the said ground of Kydland, and especially in winter time; 
although they might have stone houses builded thereupon for their defence, 
and also have the said ground free without paying rent for the same. The 
dangers afore recited be so great and manifest.”’ 


In the summer time, indeed, the law-abiding men of Coquet- 
dale drove their flocks a-field up these higher valleys, and lived 
out in ‘‘sheals,’’ watching them. This practice, then common 
in Northumberland, of ‘‘ shealing’’ or ‘‘ summering,’’ analogous 
to the high summer pasturage of Alpine districts, was, however, 
impossible round the headwaters of Coquet and Usway in time 
of ‘‘ war or troublous peace.’’ So, in time of war with Scotland, 
or in years when the men of Redesdale were in an evil humour, 
no bleating of sheep was heard all the summer long amid the wind- 
ing passages of the hills; and the blackcock strutted through the 
bracken on the steep bank above, and the heron fished beside the 
sparkling stream, month after month, undisturbed by man, save 
when now and again a hungry spearman rode swiftly and silently 
through the silent land. In happier days to come, these steep, 
slippery banks of Alwyn and Usway were hunted by Diana and 


1 Hodgson, III. ii. 223. 
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the Osbaldistone pack; and these passages of the hills were 
threaded by Andrew Fairservice and his friends the smugglers, 
and his enemies the Jacobites. 

A few miles below the place where Coquet and its tributaries 
at length break out into the plain, stand the ruins of Harbottle 
Castle, on a green hill by the river, It was from this compara- 
tively well-ordered and secure district that the short arm of the 
King was occasionally extended into Redesdale. Harbottle 
Castle was the headquarters of the Keeper of Redesdale; he dared 
live no nearer to the valley of which he had charge, for fear of 
the fate that befell Percy Reed. The Commissioners of 1542 
advised, that if thirty horsemen were kept in Harbottle Castle, 
ever ready to mount and ride behind the Keeper over the steep 
Elsdon Hill into Redesdale, the turbulent valley might be kept 
in order. At Chipchase, fifty mounted men would be required 
for like service by the Keeper of Tynedale. Meanwhile, stones 
and mortar were as much required as men and horses: Harbottle 
Castle had ‘‘ for lack of necessary reparations fallen into extreme 
ruin and decay.’’! 

But, since the impoverished State could not afford to take 
these necessary measures to extend its control into the two thieving 
valleys, it attempted to isolate them by an elaborate system of 
local watch and ward. The farmers and gentlemen bordering 
along the lower reaches of Rede Water and North Tyne, were 
expected to keep nightly watch at their own expense, to prevent 
the thieves from passing down towards the coast, or into the 
civilized valleys of Coquet and Wansbeck. A watch is ‘‘to be 
surely kept upon the night time, that is to say from the sunset 
until the sunrise at diverse places, passages, and fords, endlong 
all the said Middle Marches, for the better preservation of the 
same from thieves and spoils.’? Henry VIII.’s Commissioners 
presented him with a list of the places where two horsemen are 
supposed to be stationed every night. Roughly, the line runs 
along the water-shed on the top of which the Sting Cross was 
so prominent a feature. The charge of maintaining the watch- 
men was laid on the men of this district. The ‘‘ townships,”’ 
(some, like Hartington, Greenleighton, Catcherside, scarcely 
more than a group of farm buildings) standing in lonely places 
along the eastern slope of the water-shed, had to maintain the 
nightly guard for the protection of the rich seaward districts. 
Naturally, complaint and recrimination arose. The Commis- 
sioners of 1542 were faced by this interesting problem of the 

1 This was in 1542. In 1550 it had been partly repaired, but had still no 
hall, kitchen, or brewhouse, or enough room for prisoners. (Hodgson, III. 
ii, pp. 212, 237, 243.) 
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proper incidence of local rates. The Borderers of the hill 
townships complained, that all the expense of the ward fell 
on them, and the advantage to the low country. The 
men of the low country replied, that the watch was so 
ill kept, that they themselves had to maintain night watches 
in their seaward townships, against the frequent invasions of 
the men of Redesdale and North Tyne.’ We may well be- 
lieve that the thieves found it no hard matter to ride eastward 
through the line at night, avoiding each of the widely scattered 
points where, as all the world knew, two shivering watchmen 
were eagerly hoping that day would dawn before they had met 
with any unpleasant encounter. The difficulty of the thieves in 
effecting their return journey with large droves of cattle would 
no doubt be more severe; and it was, perhaps, at this latter part 
of the ‘‘fray’’ that the watchmen were expected to make them- 
selves most useful. 

The first social and political duty of the English and Scottish 
Borderer was to ‘‘ follow the fray,’’ that is, to mount at a moment’s 
notice, and ride in pursuit of plunderers. As the “‘ riding” 
ballads, such as Jamie Telfer, show, personal affection was not 
always strong enough to induce the farmer, awakened in the small 
hours of the morning, to turn out and endanger his life on behalf 
of a neighbour who had ‘“‘ brought him the fray.” 

The sun was na up, but the moon was down, 
It was the gryming o’ a new fa’n snaw, 

Jamie Telfer has run three myles a-foot, 
Between the Dodhead and the Stob’s Ha’. 


And when he cam to the fair tower gett, 
He shouted aloud, and cried weel hie, 
Till out bespak auld Gibby Elliot— 
‘* Wha’s this that brings the fraye to me? ”’ 


‘* It’s I, Jamie Telfer o’ the fair Dodhead, 
And a harried man I think I be! 

There’s naething left at the fair Dodhead, 
But a waefu’ wife and bairnies three.”’ 


‘*Gae seek you succour at Branksome Ha’, 
For succour ye’se get nane frae me; 

Gae seek your succour where ye paid black-mail, 
For, man! ye ne’er paid money to me.” 


The scene of this suggestive dialogue is laid in Scotland; 
but there must often have been the same story to tell in 
Northumberland. The repeated efforts of the Tudor Government 
to make the duty of ‘‘ following the fray’’ a State obligation 
enforceable by fine, were, in the end, largely successful, though, 

* Hodgson, III. ii, 238-242. 
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even near the end of Elizabeth’s reign, the average of murders 
on the English side was estimated at over a hundred, and the 
average of property stolen at over £10,000, in a year.! 


But all this talk of ‘‘ thieves ’’ is beside the point which gives 
value to the history of the Borderland. What is it that has 
brought our cultured and commercial society to collect the relics 
of these cut-throats? If we ascribe it all to Scott, why did he 
make them his stock-in-trade? It is not that the moss-troopers 
can claim any monopoly in robbery and murder. There is a 
murder every night in our evening papers; and our thefts are 
too plentiful to bear recording. If, again, it is armed lawless- 
ness and cruelty that we want, or the primitive social state, we 
can find these in the history of any barbarous people; and if we 
want them in a setting of mountain scenery, there are the Balkans 
to our hand to-day. What then was peculiar to the Border life 
which Scott celebrated? It was this: that the Border people 
wrote the Border Ballads. Like the Homeric Greeks, they were 
cruel, coarse savages, slaying each other as the beasts of the 
forest; and yet they were also poets who could express in the 
grand style the inexorable fate of individual man and woman, 
and infinite pity for all the cruel things which they none the less 
perpetually inflicted upon one another. It was not one ballad- 
maker alone, but the whole cut-throat population who felt this 
magnanimous sorrow, and the consoling charm of the highest 
poetry. A large body of popular ballads commemorated real 
incidents of this wild life, or adapted folk-lore stories to the places 
and conditions of the Border. The songs so constructed on both 
sides of the Cheviot Ridge were handed down by oral tradition 
among the shepherds, and among the farm girls who, for centuries, 
sang them to each other at the milking. If the people had not 
loved the songs, many of the best would have perished. The 
Border Ballads, for good and for evil, express this society and its 


quality of mind, as well and truly as the daily Press and the 


Music Hall Stage express that of the majority of town-dwellers 
of to-day. 

The Border Ballads are distinguished from the old ballads 
of South England, similar in form and often based upon the same 
folk-legends, by a higher and tenser poetical strain, and a far 
deeper melancholy. Their more tragic mood may be in some part 
due to the real conditions of life prevailing in the Border country, 
where violent death dogged man’s footsteps every day. To be a 
lover in a South English ballad is to run a fair chance of “ living 

1 Creighton. Historical Essays. ‘‘ The Northumbrian Border,”’ pp. 256, 
263-5. 
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happily ever afterwards’’; but to assume the part ir. a Border 
Ballad is a more hazardous undertaking. No father, mother, 
brother, or rival will have pity before it is too late; they are 
‘* more fanged than wolves and bears.’”’ And chance is generally 
in league with the Tragic Muse. When her brother determines 
to burn Lady Maisry for loving an Englishman too well, Lord 
William rides up just too late to do anything but burn her whole 
family in revenge. Even when the ballad ends well, there has 
generally been blood shed, as in the original Lochinvar, which 
has none of the rollicking canter and swagger of Scott’s modern 
rendering. And the best ballads are the most tragic. Some- 
thing grand and inevitable, like the doom impending over the 
Lion Gate at Mycenz, broods over each of these stone peel- 
towers high upon the “‘ bent,’’ and rude forts of ‘‘ great sware 
oak trees,’’ ‘‘ covered with turfs.’’ Even the most wicked and 
horrible stories are not sordid, but tragic. 


‘* Why does your brand sae drop wi’ blude, 
Edward, Edward? 
Why does your brand sae drop wi’ blude, 
And why sae sad gang ye, O?”’ 


**O I hae killed my father dear, 
Mither, mither; 
O I hae killed my father, dear, 
Alas! and wae is me, O! ” 


‘*And what will ye do wi’ your tow’rs and your ha’, 
Edward, Edward? 
And what will ye do wi’ your tow’rs and your ha’, 
That were sae fair to see, O? ” 
* T’ll let them stand till they doun fa’, 
Mither, mither; 
‘** T’ll let them stand till they doun fa’, 
For here never mair maun I be, O.”’ 


Or again, when Helen of Kirkconnel has been killed by a shot 
aimed at her Jover, not even a fierce revenge can give him any 


ease. 


As 1 went down the water side, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirkconnell Lee. 


| lighted down, my sword did draw, 
1 hack’d him into pieces sma’, 

] hack’d him into pieces sma’, 
For her sake that died for me. 


' Katharine Janfarie. (Aytoun’s Ballads, 1858. II. p. 75.) 
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I wish I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries, 

And I am weary of the skies, 
For her sake that died for me. 


Lyke-Wake Dirge is perhaps the most awful and solemn 
expression that was ever given to the barbarous popular religion 
of the Dark Ages, as distinct from the higher flights of more 
cultivated Italian and French Catholicism. Yet, in nine Border 
Ballads out of ten, there is no religious motif; and consolation 
is hardly ever sought in expectation of a meeting in heaven. 
The sense of human life, its passions, its love, its almost invari- 
able tragedy, seem the abiding thoughts of this savage but great- 
souled people. The supernatural world consists of ghosts of the 
departed, and of the fairies,—those friends, with whom the poets 
go on mysterious rides like that of Thomas the Rhymer. 


O they rade on, and farther on, 

And they waded through rivers aboon the knee, 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 


It was mirk, mirk night, and there was nae stern light, 
And they waded thro’ red blude to the knee, 

For a’ the blude that’s shed on earth, 
Rins through the springs o’ that countrie.’’ 


In another ballad, the Queen of Fairies steals a young mother 
from a farm to be Elphin Nourice (Elf nurse) to the little Prince 
of Fairies. The poor woman hears out of fairyland a noise of 
the dear world she has left, and remembers her own son. 


‘*] heard a cow low, a bonnie cow low, 
An’ a cow low doun in yon glen, 
Land, lang, will my young son greet, 
Or his mither bid him come ben. 


‘*] heard a cow low, a bonnie cow low, 
An’ a cow low doun in yon fauld, 
Land, lang, will my young son greet, 
Or his mither take him frae cauld. 


‘* Waken, Queen of Elfan, 
An’ hear your Nourice moan.”’ 
‘*O moan ye for your meat, 
Or moan ye for your fee, 
Or moan ye for the ither bounties, 
That ladies are wont to gie? ”’ 
‘*] moan na for my meat, 
Nor yet for my fee, 
But I mourn for Christen land— 
It’s there I fain would be.” 
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The Border life, at any rate in its most highly developed 
form in the thieving valleys, had no set object, no political or 
social end to attain. It was a life good or bad in itself 
alone. These people have left nothing behind, except these 
ballads, which have made all their meaningless and wicked ways 
interesting for all time. Law-making, road-laying, bridge 
building—everything which Carlyle would have approved—had 
no place in their ambitions. Their life was a game with Death, 
in which each in turn was sure soon to pay forfeit; it was played 
according to certain rules of family honour, varied and crossed 
by lovers’ passions. All classes of a sparse population joined in 
this game with Death, and relished it as the poetry and breath 
of life. It is useless to wish the conditions of that life back, in 
the hope of getting ballads instead of music hall songs; men 
often drive away cattle without writing immortal poetry, and to 
drive cattle and leave the owner dead on his hearth-stone is in 
itself a very bad thing. 


The inhabitants of the Cheviot hills to-day are a fine people, 
and, upon the whole, greatly preferable to the moss-troopers. 
Burns and the Bible have now long superseded the Ballads; but 
vulgarity has not yet invaded from the cities. In the course of 
the last three centuries, the Scottish farmers have moved into and 
occupied the English Cheviot valleys. The origin of this move- 
ment is said to have been the persecution in the “‘ killing times ”’ 
of Claverhouse, when a Covenanter had a better chance of safety 
on the English side of the Border. But the movement has not 
yet come to an end; and it is difficult to say how far the inhabi- 
tants of Redesdale are descendants of the Englishmen of the 
sixteenth century, and how far of Scottish immigrants. 

The social and religious state of the valley half way between 
the Border times and our own, is described in a most amusing 
letter written from the fine old peéel-tower of Elsdon, then, as 
now, used as the Rectory, where the unfortunate incumbent, 
Mr. Dodgson, has been snowed up. He is the best type of an 
eighteenth century clergyman and letter writer, worthy to be con- 
temporary of Sterne and Horace Walpole. Of course it has never 
entered his head that moorland scenery is anything but a horror.’ 

‘* There is not a town in all the parish, except Elsdon itself be called one; 
the farmhouses, where the principal families live, are five or six miles 
distant from one another; and the whole country looks like a desert. The 
greater part of the richest farmers are Scotch dissenters, and go to a meeting- 


house at Birdhope Craig, about ten miles from Elsdon; however, they don’t 
interfere in ecclesiastical matters, or study polemical divinity. Their religion 





' Northumberland Table Book. Legendary Division, vol. I., p. 232. 
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descends from father to son, and is rather a part of the personal estate than 
the result of reasoning, or the effect of enthusiasm. Those who live near 
Elsdon come to the Church, those at a greater distance towards the West go 
to the meeting house at Birdhope Craig ; others, both Churchmen and Presby- 
terians, at a very great distance, go to the nearest Church or conventicle in 
the neighbouring parish. There is a very good understanding between the 
parties; for they not only inter-marry with each other, but frequently do 
penance together in a white sheet with a white wand, barefoot, in one of 
the coldest Churches in England, and at the coldest seasons of the year. I 
dare not finish the description for fear of bringing on a fit of the ague; 
indeed, the ideas of sensation are sufficient to starve a man to death without 
having recourse to those of reflection. If I was not assured by the best 
authority upon earth that the- world was to be destroyed by fire, I should 
conclude that the day of destruction is at hand, and brought on by means 
of an agent very opposite to that of heat. There is not a single tree or 
hedge-row within twelve miles to break the force of the wind; it sweeps down 
like a deluge from hills capped with everlasting snow, and blasts almost the 
whole country into one continued barren desert. The whole country is doing 
penance in a white sheet; for it began to snow on Sunday night, and the 
storm has continued ever since.” 


Yet, for all this, Elsdon lays firm hold on the imagination 
of those who are not intimidated by moorland scenery, and who 
love the Northumbrian ridges. It remains to-day as the spiritual 
capital of the Middle Marches, the yet unviolated shrine of the 
tradition of the English Border. It served the Redesdale clans 
for their common place of burial and of religious rites, their 


market and assembly place, as Bellingham served the men of 
North Tynedale. But, whereas Bellingham has now a railway, 
and has suffered change, Elsdon is the same as ever. It lies low 
in a green hollow, visible from many surrounding heights; and 
one glance at it from far off recalls the life of innumerable genera- 
tions. The famous Mote Hills, green mound-circles towering 
above the burn, tell that Elsdon was the capital of Redesdale in 
days when neither Scotland nor England existed, betore the 
Romans camped in the valley, and long before the monks of 
Lindisfarne, in their wandering flight from the Danes, halted for 
a while with the relics of St. Cuthbert on what is now the site 
of Elsdon Church. That church, beneath which lie the dead of 
Otterburne, and the peel-tower thrusting up through the scant 
trees its battlements and its stone roof, call back the Border life, 
while the stone houses scattered round the broad village green 
mark the civilizing progress of the eighteenth century. 
Otterburne, the glorified Border foray of 1388, was fought a 
few miles up the Rede valley. The Douglas himself had come 
over the Border with an army of picked men, burnt Northumber- 
land and Durham, and had, before the closed gates of Newcastle, 
given Harry Percy a challenge to follow and fight him before 
he recrossed the Border. It was chivalry and love of the game, 
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and no military considerations, that made Douglas wait for 
Percy ; he occupied an old tribal entrenchment, still clearly trace- 
able on a knoll above Greenchesters, beyond Otterburne. It 
was chivalry that made Hotspur attack the camp at night-fall, 
when his English bowmen could not show their skill, when all 
his men were wearied with a forced march of thirty miles that 
day from Newcastle, when reinforcements under the Bishop of 
Durham were scarcely twelve hours behind.’ The result was the 
midnight battle of heroes, ending in an English rout. Douglas 
was killed; but Hotspur was taken, and the remainder of his men 
fled back past Elsdon, hotly pursued, but often turning fiercely 
on their pursuers. As the August day dawned, they were 
struggling up the side of the high ridges, to south and east of 
Elsdon, in broken parties of wounded and wearied men. Some 
of the fliers and pursuers were met by the Bishop of Durham’s 
forces, who had marched hard over the moors and streams by 
the light of that moon which was glinting on the flash of swords 
at Otterburne. 

The skeletons of a regiment of men, mostly in the prime of 
life, many of them with skulls cleft, have been found under Elsdon 
Church, and are believed to be the English killed on that famous 
night. The main part of the aisle was built about that date, 
perhaps in memorial of them. But there still stand two massive 
Norman pillars, black and dripping with age, beneath which must 
have been laid out the long lines of the dead, brought there on the 


‘* biers 
‘* Of birch and hazel grey,”’ 


which the mourners had hastily torn from the clefts of the burns 
that empty themselves into the Rede. In the floor of the dark 
north transept is a slab of time-blackened stone, whereon is carved, 
in rude and barbarous fashion, a nameless knight in the armour 
of that time. The church is the tomb of the old Border life; and 
the hills around are the everlasting monument. One form of 
life has passed away; but another has come to take its place. As 
we climb the steep green road again towards the Gibbet at Sting 
Cross, we see the clouds still moving along the far horizon ridges; 


the sun sets over Carter Fell; the stars come out against the 
blackness : 


‘** Life glistens on the river of the death.”’ 
G. M. TREVELYAN 


' The best authority on the locality, time, and circumstances of the battle, 
is Robert White’s Battle of Otterburn, 1857. 
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FISCAL POLICY AND BRITISH 
SHIPPING 


HATEVER the future may have in store for us, it cannot 

be denied that, up to the present time, under the policy 
of free imports, our shipping trade and ship-building industry 
have prospered marvellously. The tonnage figures, which may 
be found in the Fiscal Blue Book and Lloyd’s Register, show 
clearly enough that the British Merchant Navy is to-day greater 
than it has ever been, and that our ship yards continue, in spite 
of strenuous efforts on the part of the foreigner, to maintain their 
amazing supremacy. 

Many foreign nations, it is true, have substantially increased 
their merchant navies; and the percentage of British tonnage to the 
whole tonnage of the world is not quite what it was ten or fifteen 
years ago. It is, however, still more than 50 per cent.; and, if we 
take into consideration the high quality of the greater part of our 
tonnage, it is probably equivalent to a good deal more. No mer- 
chant marine, with the possible exception of the German, is made 
up of the same modern high-class tonnage as our own. Indeed, 
much foreign tonnage consists of vessels sold by British owners 
because they were obsolete; and such vessels cannot fairly be 
measured, ton for ton, with the up-to-date ships by which they 
have been replaced. 

It has been estimated that the world’s tonnage of 12 knots 
speed and upwards is 7,535,945, and that, of this, 4,286,121 tons 
are British. 

Our most formidable competitors in the shipping trade un- 
questionably are the Germans; but, in spite of the great develop- 
ment of German shipping,—sometimes unduly magnified by the 
use of misleading percentages—the figures show that we are more 
than maintaining our lead over them. 

In this connection the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Steamship Subsidies (1901-1902) may 
appropriately be quoted :— 

“The Board of Trade belief is, stated with the greatest confidence, that 


British shipping maintains a flourishing position, and creditably holds its 
own in most places as compared with foreign shipping, though it is unquestion- 
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ably true that foreign tonnage increases in proportion more rapidly, because 
it starts at a lower figure. It is easier to increase from 1 to 2 than from 100 to 
200. Between 1890 and 1902, the world’s gross tonnage increased from 13 to 
26 millions; but, while in that period the British proportion of it has sunk from 
63-4 to 52.8 per cent., British steam tonnage has in fact increased in amount 
from 8} millions to 13} millions (gross). The German proportion has risen 
from 7.2 to 10.2 per cent.; but the actual increase is only from 928,000 to 
2,600,000 tons. Thus, although our proportion has sunk and the German 
proportion has risen, it will be noticed that, in amount, our steam tonnage 
has increased by 5,400,000 tons, while that of Germany has only increased 
by 1,700,000 tons; in other words, that for every ton which Germany has 
added, we have added rather more than three. 


As regards ship-building, the record is also one of wonderful 
progress. The figures on page 379 of the Fiscal Blue Book 
(Cd. 1761-1903) give some idea of what this colossal industry 
means to the nation; and it is an industry which cannot be pro- 
tected, because it is subject to no foreign competition whatever, 
while it would undoubtedly be seriously hampered by any legis- 
lation tending to increase the cost of production. 

These figures show the wonderful growth of our merchant 
navy during the era of Free Trade; and the question naturally 
follows: To what extent does this great fabric of our shipping 
trade depend upon our present fiscal policy? That other causes 
have helped in the development cannot be denied; but it can, I 
think, be shown, that British shipping owes more to Free Trade 
than to any other cause. 

The benefits conferred upon our shipping by Free Trade are— 

(1) Cheap cost of construction, due to the absolute freedom 
of our ship-builders to purchase their raw materials in the cheapest 
market, and to the avoidance of any artificial increase in the cost 
of labour, caused by taxes on the food and clothing of the people. 

We build the cheapest ships in the world. Even Germany, 
with considerably cheaper labour, cannot beat us here; and the 
difference in first cost between a ship built in Great Britain and 
a ship built in the United States, is anything from 30 to 60 per 
cent. 

The importance of this advantage can hardly be exaggerated. 
The interest which has to be earned on the additional capital 
sunk in an unnecessarily expensive ship is a perpetual handicap 
to the foreign owner. 

(2) Next to cheap first cost comes low working expenses, due 
to (a) the above mentioned cheap first cost and consequent 
moderate fixed charges, (b) reasonable wages, (c) cheap and good 
stores, whether provisions or deck or engine stores—even oils 
and other stores which emanate from America are generally 
bought cheaper here, (d) cheap repairs. 
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(3) The large homeward cargoes of produce of all sorts, and 
also of manufactured and partly manufactured goods, provided 
for our steamers from all parts of the world by our policy of 
the open door, and the consequent corresponding benefit to our 
export trade. Mr. Norman Hill, in his interesting pamphlet The 
Shipping Trade and Fiscal Policy, has printed a Table which shows 
how little the percentage of our total exports to our imports varies. 
Anything that tends to check imports will, ipso facto, check 
exports and reduce the cargoes, outward as well as homeward, 
for our ships. 

(4) The large outward cargoes of coal which provide our tramp 
steamers with ballast and freight, enabling them to be cheaply 
placed in favourable positions for handling produce homewards. 
I mention this as one of the advantages conferred on our ship- 
ping by Free Trade, since many fiscal reformers appear to desire 
to check our export trade in steam coal, and welcome the Is. 
tax recently put on, as a step in the right direction. 


Having touched upon the benefits conferred upon British 
shipping by Free Trade, let us look for a moment at the weak 
points in the position, and consider the difficulties under which 
the British ship-owner labours. Are these difficulties at all at- 
tributable to Free Trade? Is a protective, retaliatory, or pre- 
ferential policy in the least likely to overcome them ? 


The Board of Trade figures of entrances and clearances in 
the foreign trade of the principal maritime countries show that, 
whereas the total increase of 1900 over 1890 was 156,000,000 tons, 
only 49,000,000 of this increase was British and the remaining 
107,000,000 foreign. 

On this it has to be said, that these figures are admittedly 
incomplete, and do not include important carrying trades in 
which we are largely interested, e.g. clearances in Chinese and 
Brazilian ports are not given in the statement. Next, entrances 
and clearances in themselves are a somewhat misleading test. 
Steamers going in and out frequently, on cross-channel and 
short route voyages, make a big show in the annual totals, while 
vessels engaged in long-distance trades count for very little. It 
is not improbable that British ships are to-day more engaged in 
the long-voyage trades than they were in 1890. 

The disquieting feature of recent years has really been the 
large increase in foreign tonnage at some of our own ports, more 
particularly those at which coal and other kinds of weight cargo 
are dealt with. But there is absolutely no question as to the 
cause of this development of foreign at the expense of British 
shipping in the particular trades affected; it is the laxity of the 
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Board of Trade in not enforcing on foreign vessels in our ports 
the stringent regulations in regard to overloading and other 
matters of safety which British ships are compelled to observe. 
British ships have been sold to foreigners, have come to load at 
British ports under their new flags, and have carried away sub- 
stantially more cargo than was allowed them under our flag—in 
some cases just enough to make the difference between profit and 
loss on the voyage. 

Sometimes British owners retain their interest in ships which 
have been transferred to foreign flags with the object of increasing 
earning capacity and reducing working expenses. Foreign 
Governments have no hesitation in enforcing their safety regu- 
lations upon us, as all ship-owners know; and there is no reason 
whatever why our Government should not in practice enforce our 
load-line and other safety regulations upon foreign as well as 
British ships. In theory they do so now; but in practice they 
do not interfere with foreign vessels, except in very gross cases 
of overloading. What British ship-owners ask is, that in all these 
matters equality should, as nearly as possible, be established 
between foreign ships and British ships. They do not ask for 
subsidies; but they do consider it unfair that foreign ships should 
in this way be subsidised by the British Government. 

If the British ship-owner could be relieved of the unnecessary 
burdens imposed upon him by his own Government, he would 
in my opinion have little to fear from foreign competition, pro- 
vided always that no rash change is made in our present fiscal 
policy. For it is surely evident, that there is absolutely no con- 
nection between the redress of such grievances as those to which 
I have referred, and the fiscal cure which is offered to British 
trade by the doctors of the Tariff Reform League. 

At the end of all, it must be admitted that the British ship- 
owner’s biggest grievance to-day is, that times are bad and that 
he is making little or no profit. For this he has largely himself 
to blame. The question is, ultimately, a simple one of supply 
and demand. As long as the supply of tonnage is greatly in 
excess of what the world’s commerce requires, low rates must 
rule; and it is admitted on all hands that the building of new 
ships has of late years been carried on quite recklessly by some 
of our ship-owners. A depression like the present is universal, 
and affects all merchant navies; but it is undeniable that at such 
a time foreign competition, aided in many cases by subventions, 
is felt more severely than usual by our ship-owners. On the whole, 
it presses more heavily upon us, as the greatest owners of tramp 
steamers in the world, than on those nations whose steam fleets 
are almost entirely composed of liners. If we take our regular 
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lines, I am not at all inclined to believe that they are at the 
present time less successful than foreign lines engaged in the 
same trades. 

Admitting, however, that it is becoming more difficult than 
formerly for us to maintain our predominant position, let us 
examine the remedies suggested by our fiscal reformers. 


(a) Reservation of Coasting and Inter-Imperial Trade to 
British Flag. 


But we can only exclude those who similarly exclude us. 
The chief offenders are Russia, Spain, and the United States, 
whose share of our coasting and colonial trades is infinitesimal. 

In 1902, the entrances and clearances at U. K. ports from and 
to British Colonies and Possessions were more than go per cent. 
British, and rather over g per cent. foreign. The Norwegian flag 
accounted for about half the foreign tonnage. Russia, Spain, 
and the United States were responsible for about 60,000 tons 
clearances out of a total of over 12,000,000 in this trade. Our 
most serious competitors—including of course Germany—do not 
restrict us at all in their coasting trades. 

To use this form of retaliation against the real offenders would 
clearly be utterly futile; and to carry the policy further by ex- 
cluding from our coastwise and colonial trade the ships of Powers 
which do not similarly exclude us, would open the door to a general 
war of reprisals, in which we, with our immense fleet, would stand 
to lose far more than any other nation. 

In a tariff war such as is likely to be brought about by Mr. 
Balfour’s policy of Retaliation, surely one of the first objects of 
our opponents’ attack would be our merchant marine, so vast, 
and so vulnerable, engaged as it is to so large an extent in purely 
foreign trade (i.e. trade between two foreign countries). We do 
not know the exact amount of purely foreign trade carried in 
British bottoms; but it is certainly very great, and many regular 
liners, as well as tramps, are engaged in the business. 


(b) Bounties and Subsidies. 


No one, so far as I am aware, has had the hardihood to 
advocate subsidies for the whole British mercantile marine—it 
would cost the taxpayers an impossible sum—but a large scheme 
of subsidies for particular trades would seem to be the object at 
which some ship-owners who support Fiscal Reform are aiming, 
if indeed their utterances have any meaning at all. Their 
favourite method of argument is, first to point to the increasing 
growth cf foreign competitive shipping, then to describe, more 
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or less correctly, what is done by foreign Governments in the 
way of subsidising their merchant navies, and, finally, to leave 
the impression that we are extremely foolish not to adopt the 
same methods. But these are not the methods by which British 
shipping has grown great. The truth is, that the policy of Pro- 
tection has always been disastrous to the over-sea carrying trade 
of those countries which have adopted it, and that, consequently, 
subsidies and bounties, or, as in the case of Germany, special 
relaxations of the tariff barrier, have had to be resorted to, in 
order to counterbalance the handicap of Protection. 

I shall endeavour to show that the policy of direct subventions 
has not proved successful in the case of those foreign Powers 
which have adopted it, but that, on the-contrary, our most suc- 
cessful rivals in the shipping trade are those who have least of 
this form of Government support, and who approximate most 
nearly, so far as shipping and ship-building are concerned, to our 
own policy of the Open Door. In our case, even occasional sub- 
sidies for special trades are dangerous, and very unfair to other 
British lines engaged in the same or similar trades, to say nothing 
of tramp steamers; while all-round subsidies to such a merchant 
navy as ours are, as I have said, unthinkable. 

Postal contracts and armed cruiser subventions must also be 
carefully watched, to see that they do not grow into the unfair 
bolstering up of one particular line, as against equally deserving 
neighbours. The total subsidies paid by the British Government 
in 1902 amounted to £756,000, not including Admiralty subsidies 
of £77,813, which have now been discontinued and replaced by 
the new contract for £150,000 a year entered into with the Cunard 
Company. The P. and O. Company, which receives by far the 
largest subsidies in the kingdom, is paid £330,000 annually for 
the postal services which it maintains in India, Australia, and 
the Far East. 

The House of Commons Committee state that, in granting 
British subsidies, the objects mainly held in view are speed and 
regularity of postal service, and the Admiralty requirements for 
the call of steamers in time of war or need. Trade interests are 
not considered, except so far as mail services follow the lines of 
great commercial traffic. 

I need hardly add, that the vast majority of British lines receive 
no pecuniary help whatever from the Government. 

The foreign countries with which I propose to deal are those 
which, after ourselves, own the largest merchant tonnage, viz., 
Norway and Sweden, Italy, France, the United States of America, 
and Germany, taking them in this somewhat arbitrary order for 
the sake of convenience. 
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Norway and Sweden together had, last year, a merchant navy 
of 1,861,173 tons net, a tonnage not far below that of the German 
merchant fleet; and there is no doubt that the competition of 
Scandinavian ships is very severely felt, particularly by British 
owners of tramp steamers, on account of the low cost of working 
Norwegian and Swedish vessels. The shipping trade of Norway 
and Sweden owes almost nothing to subsidies; for the total amount 
per annum paid to it by the Norwegian Government is £28,252, 
and by the Swedish £20,591, a large percentage in each case being 
for the conveyance of mails. 

Italy pays substantial construction and navigation bounties, 
and, in consequence of them, has recently shown a considerable 
increase in the tonnage of her merchant navy. The cost to the 
Italian tax-payer has, however, been heavy; and the law of igo1, 
while slightly increasing the mileage rates of the navigation 
bounty, has reduced the construction bounty to such an extent 
as to cause a practical cessation of ship-building in Italy. And 
it is only Italian-built ships that can qualify for the navigation 
bounty. 

Captain C. L. Ottley, British naval attaché at Rome, reports, 
under date 17th July, 1901, as follows—- 


‘Visits to some of the most important mercantile ship-yards in Italy 
recently have revealed a melancholy dearth of work. Thus, at the great 
ship-building establishment of Ansaldo’s, at Sestri Ponenti, there was not, in 
June igo1, a single vessel building. Upon three of the six fine slips lay the 
keel plates and a few angles and plates for merchant ships begun under the 
old understanding as to construction bounties. But all work had been 
stopped and the yard was practically closed. ... At Orlando’s at Leghorn, 
instead of 2,800 hands (the number of wage-earners in 1899) there are now, in 
July 1901, employed less than 1,500. 

‘* Managers of those and other great ship-building industries with whom I 
have conversed here, unite in deploring the reduction of the bounties. .. . 
On the other hand, the Government could not have afforded to continue to 
pay the enormously increased doles hoped for by shipbuilders.”’ 


I do not think that a better example of the disastrous and 
demoralising effects of Protection could be found. 

France. It is in France that we find the policy of bounties 
and subsidies carried to its most extreme point. Let me quote 
the words of the Report of the House of Commons Committee 
on Steamship Subsidies (December, 1902). 


‘The annual amount of French postal subsidies voted in the Budget in 
1901 was 4,1,067,271; but to these must be added annual bounties for con- 
struction or ship-building to the extent of £232,000, and annual bounties for 
navigation paid per mile run, amounting to £,488,ooo—grand total £'1,787,271. 
There seem to be additions required even to this figure, in respect of bounties 
on machines and repair of machinery; and by a law of 1902 a French ship- 
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owner has the further right to another kind of bounty, ‘‘ compensation 
d’armement,”’ or outfit bounty, paid to a foreign-built steamer of iron or 
steel, for each day it is commissioned, if its tonnage exceeds 100 tons gross, 
and if it is engaged in the ocean or international coasting trade. ... All 
these subsidies are quite out of proportion to the services rendered, and, speak- 
ing generally, it is certain that French trade has not advanced with the 
increased munificence of the subsidies, while French ship-owners, and 
especially French sailing-ship-owners, have unduly benefited at the expense of 
their country. Under the old law of 1893, which granted a navigation bounty 
of ifr. 7oc. per gross ton per 1,000 miles run to sailing vessels, as against 
1fr, toc. to steamers, not only was an excessive output of sailing vessels 
encouraged, to the detriment of steamers, but it was actually found profitable 
to construct sailing ships of 4,000 tons and over, in order to earn the highly 
remunerative bounties. An attempt, however, to deal with this particular 
feature of the system has been made by the law of 1902.” 


I may add, that this attempt would seem to have been suc- 
cessful. In 1902, France built 192,196 tons of merchant ships, 
in 1903 her output was reduced to 92,768 tons; and at the present 
time there is not one large over-sea sailing vessel building in 
France. 


The Committee add: 


‘* Notwithstanding these bounties, it has been shown, to the satisfaction 
of your Committee, that the mercantile marine of France does not in any 
way commensurately respond to enticements held out by increasing their 
amounts. The net tonnage of the French mercantile marine in 1889 was 
932,735 tons, of which 440,051 tons represented sailing vessels; in 1899 the 
total net tonnage was 957,755, including 450,635 tons for sailing vessels.’’ 


In the words of another authority : 


‘*The excessive first cost of ships built in France, the high insurance 
premiums and generally expensive working, have caused French tonnage 
during the last few years to show, in the main, disastrous results to the share- 
holders; and the bounty has cost the tax-payers of France a very large sum.”’ 


The United States had a flourishing foreign shipping trade 
under their own flag prior to the Civil War, and the introduc- 
tion of high protective duties which followed the War. No 
doubt the substitution of iron for wood in ship-building had 
much to do with the decline of American shipping; but there 
has always been a kind of fatality about the steps taken by the 
United States Government with regard to its merchant marine. 
In the endeavour to protect the American ship-builder, it has made 
the foreign trade impossible for the American ship-owner, except 
with the assistance of subsidies too heavy for the American tax- 
payer to bear. The effect of the law compelling American ships 
to be built in American yards has been, practically, to stop alto- 
gether the construction of ships for the foreign trade in those 
yards. 
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The difference in first cost between a ship built in this country 
and in the United States I have already referred to; and I need 
only add, that it is greatly increased by that practice of selling 
dear at home and cheap abroad adopted by the Steel Trust and 
other suppliers of the raw material of ship-building, which is so 
strongly recommended for our acceptance by eminent protec- 
tionists in this country. 

The great efforts recently made to resuscitate American ship- 
building have failed dismally, after an enormous capital expen- 
diture upon some of the most elaborate equipments of plant in 
the world; and many of the ship-yards are now in receivers’ hands. 

Surely all but the wilfully blind must see that American ship- 
building could not have been worse off, and that American 
shipping would have been infinitely better off, to-day, if a policy 
of free ships and freedom from restrictions had been originally 
adopted. Even the reservation of the coasting trade seems to 
have been of but little use to American shipping ; for it is probable 
that it has tended to place the foreign trade of the United States 
more completely in foreign (chiefly British) hands than it might 
otherwise have been, and it has, of course, permanently, and 
quite unnecessarily, raised coast-wise freights. 

The subject of the merchant marine of the United States can 
hardly be left without a reference to the so-called Morgan Com- 
bine. I am inclined to think that the purchase of several British 
Atlantic lines by Mr. Pierpont Morgan and his associates, at 
an excessively high price, was one of the highest tributes (in 
two senses) ever paid to our shipping capabilities. After all, 
we are none of us in business for our health, as they say in 
America; and there is a price at which any ship-owner will sell 
out. 

The course of events since the sale took place is a further 
testimony to British skill. The management of the Combine is 
now entirely in British hands; and, whatever the ownership of 
the shares may be, there is absolutely no question of transferring 
the ships to the American flag, or of building new ships in 
American yards. In fact, even the American-built steamers “‘ St. 
Louis”? and ‘‘St. Paul’’ are brought to Belfast for repairs. 
Whatever may be thought of the Morgan deal, it is clearly no 
sign of the decadence of British shipping. 

The United States do not at present, nominally, pay any 
other subsidies than postal subsidies; but in fact indirect subsidies 
or bounties are granted. 

The Americans are naturally distressed at the ill-success of 
their merchant marine; and a subsidy Bill for re-vivifying 
American shipping is a sort of hardy annual in American politics. 
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But these Bills have hitherto never become law, because they 
have been such blatant examples of schemes for benefiting the 
few at the expense of the many, that even the people of the 
United States, accustomed as they are to public plunder, could 
not stand them. As was said in the evidence before the American 
Merchant Marine Commission, the word subsidy “ stinks in the 
nostrils of the American people.’’ This Commission, which has 
held a most exhaustive inquiry, and has sought diligently but 
quite unsuccessfully for an explanation, other than Protection, of 
the present parlous state of American shipping, has now com- 
pleted its labours, and recommended a more modest Bill than 
usual to Congress. It is quite uncertain whether this Bill will 
pass; and in any case it does not, in my opinion, offer subsidies 
sufficient to equalise conditions as between American and foreign 
ships, or to induce American capitalists to put money into ship- 
ping under the American flag. 

Germany. The policy of Germany in regard to its shipping 
trade has been totally different from that of the United States. 
German ship-owners have always been free to build their ships 
in foreign yards; and, up to a comparatively recent date, nearly 
al} German steamers were built in British yards. In this way 
a considerable merchant navy was formed; and, when German 
yards came to be started, the Imperial Government, realising 
that only by keeping the first cost of German-built tonnage as 
low as possible could they hope to succeed, encouraged them by 
allowing the free entry of all materials for ship-building. Hence 
the German ship-building trade has not suffered, like so many 
other German industries, from the dumping policy of the Steel 
Kartels, and has been able to avoid the fate of American ship- 
building; for, although the United States tariff contains a clause 
allowing the importation in bond of materials of foreign produc- 
tion for the construction of vessels built in the United States for 
the foreign trade, this concession is coupled with such conditions 
as have made it practically inoperative. 

Germany, then, carries on ship-building under practically 
Free Trade conditions, and grants German registry to ships built 
in British and other foreign yards; and these two facts are worth 
more to German shipping than any subsidies which the German 
Government may pay. But, in fact, the direct subsidies paid to 
German lines are far less than is generally supposed in this 
country, and cannot for one moment be compared with what is 
done in this way for our less successful competitors, France and 
Italy, by their Governments. 

There are only two subsidised German lines, the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd and the German East Africa Line; and the total amount 
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of subsidy paid is £347,000 per annum. Of this, the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd gets £280,000 for maintaining a regular line 
to Australia and the Far East. In respect of its Atlantic ser- 
vices, the Norddeutscher Lloyd is not subsidised. Now, the 
P. and O. Company receives £330,000 per annum from the British 
Government for maintaining the mail service to the East. Sir 
Thomas Sutherland, the Chairman, claims that this is a low 
remuneration for the services actually rendered, and that it is 
calculated on an altogether lower basis than the £280,000 paid 
to the Norddeutscher Lloyd by the German Government. On 
the other hand, there are British ship-owners who do not agree 
with Sir Thomas Sutherland, and who hold that our Government 
is paying very dear for the service it gets. 

In reading the evidence before the Ship Subsidies Committee 
of the House of Commons, one finds the Norddeutscher Lloyd 
subsidy quoted ad nauseam, as though the entire development of 
German shipping had been due to it. The tonnage of the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd is 559,000 tons, and of the German East Africa 
Line 71,000 tons. The total German tonnage is 3,369,000; so it 
follows that 2,739,000 tons of this are absolutely unsubsidised. 
And, among the unsubsidised German lines, we find the great 
Hamburg-American Line, with its gigantic fleet of 139 steamers 
measuring 705,206 tons gross, the most successful of the German 
steamship companies. Until recently, the Hamburg-American 
Line provided mail steamers for the East Asiatic mail service 
alternately with the Norddeutscher Lloyd, and shared the sub- 
sidy with the latter company. A new arrangement has now been 
made, whereby the Hamburg-American Line undertakes a regular 
cargo service to the East, and leaves the mail service entirely to 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd. The Directors of the Hamburg Com- 
pany, in referring to the matter in their last Annual Report, say : 


‘Since we have gone out of the East Asiatic Imperial Mail Service, our 
Company has again become entirely dependent on its own strength, and receives 
no description of Imperial or State subvention. The only thing that comes 
to it from the Imperial Treasury is the remuneration for carrying the mails, 
which, as is well known, is very low, and in particular is calculated at 
decidedly lower rates than the remuneration which is paid to the English 
Steamship companies by the British Post Office.” 


Herr Ballin, the able Managing Director of the Hamburg- 
American Line, is no believer in subsidies. I understand his 
view to be, that they are a very doubtful blessing, and often 
involve an actual loss to the Company which is in receipt of them, 
by compelling it to maintain unremunerative services, which, 
from the commercial point of view, would be better discontinued. 
Subsidies, after all, are not given for nothing; and many ship- 
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owners rightly prefer absolute freedom to the restrictive conditions 
which inevitably accompany Government subsidies. 

The conditions attached by the German Government to its 
contract with the Norddeutscher Lloyd are extremely onerous, 
and may almost be said to make the Imperial Chancellor joint 
Managing Director of the Company, so far as its Eastern service 
is concerned. 

Beyond the direct subventions paid to the Norddeutscher Lloyd 
and German East Africa Lines, the German Government, through 
its State railways, assists the German East African and German 
Levant Lines by granting largely reduced rates of carriage to 
goods exported from inland places in Germany on through bills 
of lading, either to East Africa or to the Levant; and the de- 
velopment of those particular trades has undoubtedly been helped 
by this form of indirect bounty. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, so far as Germany is con- 
cerned, is, | think, well stated by the Ship Subsidies Committee 
when they say, in their Report, that commercial skill and industry 
are the major factors of the recent development of German ship- 
ping. But, great as German commercial skill and industry are, 
they would have availed little against the dead weight of high 
protective duties. Without the special exemptions from the tariff 
granted by the German Government to German ship-owners and 
ship-builders, the shipping trade of Germany would never have 
attained its present high position. 

Unless similar freedom to purchase their raw material in the 
cheapest market is granted to our shipbuilders under a Tariff 
Reform régime, a deadly blow will have been struck at our 
shipping trade. 


What precisely Mr. Chamberlain proposes to do for the British 
ship-owner we do not know. Presumably those ship-owners who 
so ardently support him anticipate that he will take some special 
steps to benefit British shipping; but it is difficult to see how he 
could avoid doing more harm than good by any special measures 
which he might adopt. It remains to consider briefly what effect 
the general policy of taxing food, raw materials (in the broadest 
sense), and manufactured goods, is likely to have upon our 
shipping trade. 

It is, I think, difficult to maintain the position that the 
Chamberlain policy, if carried out, will not substantially reduce 
the cargoes carried to and from these islands, in addition to in- 
creasing the first cost and working expenses of our ships. The 
policy is avowedly meant to reduce the quantity of foreign-manu- 
factured and semi-manufactured goods which we import, and to 
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increase the cost to ourselves of the home-made goods which it 
is hoped will take their place. This involves the taxation of 
what, in a very large number of instances, is essentially raw 
material. Increased cost of production, coupled with diminished 
purchasing power on the part of the people, will inevitably follow, 
with the resulting diminution in imports of every class, including 
absolute raw materials and food. 

The Tariff Reform League, in one of its recent pamphlets, 
asserts that what this country needs is an increase in exports and 
a decrease in imports. It would be interesting to know how it 
is proposed to achieve this result. If we reduce our imports, we 
shall inevitably have to face a corresponding diminution in our 
exports, visible or invisible; and invisible exports consist chiefly 
in the freights earned by our shipping. It would therefore 
appear, that any scheme which places obstacles in the way of our 
import trade will equally diminish the outward cargoes carried 
by our ships. 

The ultimate object of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is to reduce 
our foreign and to increase our Colonial trade—to sacrifice the 
greater to the less. Apart from the boom caused by the South 
African War, the figures over a period of years do not show 
any such increase in the proportion of our Colonial to our 
foreign trade as to justify Mr. Chamberlain’s contention that 
our only hope of commercial greatness in the future lies in 
our trade with the Colonies. The prospects of trade with our 
self-governing Colonies, with or without preferences, are com- 
paratively small, when contrasted with the possibilities of 
expansion in our foreign trade. 

Our exports, even of manufactured goods to protected coun- 
tries, are wonderfully maintained ; and we shall have only ourselves 
to blame if we do not beat our rivals in the great neutral markets, 
such as India, China, and South America. The statistics of our 
exports to India, China, and Argentina show that, in those great 
and growing markets, we score heavily in consequence of our Free 
Trade position, and that, as a fact, America’s debt to India, and 
our debt to America, are often both paid by (e.g.) the shipment 
of Manchester cotton goods or other British manufactures by 
British ships to India. 

Truly, British commerce is a complex and delicate as well as 
vast organism; and it has grown up under the policy of free 
imports. British ship-owners should consider well before giving 
their support to a movement which, however well-meant, is likely 
to undermine the foundations of their prosperity. 

CHARLES Booth, JR. 
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HE name of Girolamo Cardano, who was born at Pavia in 

1501 and died at Rome in 1576, would be familiar to a 
student of the history of Medicine or of Mathematics. But the 
ordinary person, who alone confers immortality, will hesitate to 
accept him on such trivial grounds, rightly considering that his 
science has long been superseded, and that his contributions to 
algebra are now no more deserving of special celebrity than are 
the waters of a river when they are once mingled in the sea. 

If Cardan escapes the oblivion he so much dreaded, it will be 
neither as doctor nor as mathematician, but because, at the end 
of his life, he wrote a little book about himself, and wrote it in 
the right way. He had always been interested in the subject; 
and fragments of autobiography occur in most of his works. Now 
he gives it undivided attention, and endeavours, through fifty- 
four chapters, to describe his character, constitution, and fortunes. 
He might have been to us merely a person of some importance in 
his time—a funny old man who pottered about, four centuries 
ago, beside the springs of science. Hitherto his egotism has 
rescued him. He is so supremely interesting to himself, that he 
cannot but interest others; and his little book ranks among the 
great autobiographies of the world. 

The first statement in it is in some ways the most remarkable, 
and indicates the spirit in which he will review his life. ‘‘ Before 
my birth, my mother endeavoured to procure abortion, and failed.”’ 
Another writer, if he had the courage to make such a statement, 
would certainly turn it to some literary use. He would become 
sentimental over the poor infant, entering the world so un- 
willingly, so ungraciously received. He would try to arouse 
pity or indignation. He would probably say, that it was better 
for him if he had never been born. Cardan does nothing of the 
sort. Here is a fact, and a fact of some importance, to be related 
without lamentation, and without apology. If people are shocked 
at it, they are silly; if they pity him for it they are sillier still. 
He proceeds to calculate his horoscope. 
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It is this absence of sentimentality that gives Cardan his value 
—one might almost say his charm. Strictly speaking, there is 
nothing very attractive about him; there is certainly nothing 
poetic. But he has the ability, as well as the wish, to be sin- 
cere; and his writing affects us with the power of a spoken word, 
making us blush sometimes for him, and more frequently for 
ourselves. Truthfulness is one of the few virtues to which he 
lays claim; and for this reason his biographers have accused him 
of untruthfulness. ‘‘ A man,’’ they argue, ‘‘ who makes such a 
claim, must be a liar: we should never think of making it our- 
selves.’’ It is a difficult point; however, it is worth while remem- 
bering that evidence against Cardan’s truthfulness is both scarce 
and doubtful. ‘‘ It has never been my habit,’’ he says, “‘ to tell 
lies.’” His autobiography may be assumed to be a fairly trust- 
worthy, as well as a readable book; and on it the following 
account of him is based. 

Fazio Cardano, his father, was a Milanese lawyer, a man of 
good birth and some ability, who had hoped to go down to 
posterity as the commentator of a book called Peckham’s Perspec- 
tives. He was very ugly, like his son, having white eyes, no 
teeth, a stammer, and a round back; and he did not carry off his 
ugliness by any charm of disposition. He was never married 
to Cardan’s mother, which may partly account for the boy’s ill- 
regulated childhood, and for the persecution he encountered from 
respectable people in later years. ‘‘ My mother,’’ says Cardan, 
“had a bad temper and a good memory. She was short, fat, 
and pious. Indeed, both my parents had bad tempers; and 
they did not love their son for long at a time. However, they 
spoilt me; my father insisted on me lying in bed every morning 
till eight o’clock, and I think it did me a great deal of good. If 
I may say so, my father was on the whole kinder and nicer than 
my mother.’’ The household was completed by ‘‘my aunt 
Margaret, a woman from whose composition all venom seemed 
to have been omitted.”’ 

The child, in spite of a tolerable horoscope, was unlucky from 
the first. At the age of one month, he caught the plague; and 
his face was covered with carbuncles. Up to the age of seven 
years, his family whipped him; and he had to tug his father’s 
heavy bag through the streets of Milan. After seven, when 
whipping would have done him some good, he was left in peace. 
At eight, he ate a bunch of unripe grapes, and nearly died. He 
could remember being lifted up, in his convalescence, to see the 
French troops returning in triumph from the battles of 1509. 
Then he went to call on a friend; and a small smooth-haired dog 
bit him in the stomach. He climbed up a ladder; and the ladder 
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fell. Sitting on a doorstep, safe for once he thought, a tile 
slipped off a neighbouring roof, and stretched him senseless. 
Fazio thought it time to move; and ‘‘ we changed our house, but 
not our fortune.’ There was no money, the country was harassed 
by perpetual wars, and the question of a profession had to be 
decided. Fazio wished the law; Cardan, in a notable passage, 
explains why he rejected it. From boyhood he had realized the 
dignity of life; and he desired to understand men in all ages and 
in all places. Law differed country by country, and altered year 
by year: he must have a profession which dealt with all humanity. 
Such an attitude might have made him a philosopher: Fazio 
hoped that it might. It made him a doctor instead. It made 
him a mathematician also. His father, with very elementary 
knowledge, had produced a tolerable commentary on Peckham’s 
Perspectives ; he would do better. So he did; and at the present 
day, if anyone remembers that -3 can be the root of 9, it is 
owing to him, 

This squalid childhood, so full of disasters and disagreements, 
made a great impression on Cardan. ‘‘ A family,’’ he says 
pathetically, ‘‘is kept together neither by fear nor love, but by 
a certain reverence.’’ Both fear and love were present in his; 
but the reverence was lacking. 

It is not necessary to quote the detailed catalogue of his 
physical defects, which he relates with the interest of a physician 
rather than with the horrid zest of an invalid. Now-a-days, a 
man so miserably constituted would be regarded as an oddity, 
and treated with consideration ; in the 16th century he was allowed 
to take his chance of becoming great. He himself is conscious 
of nothing disgraceful; for at times the mender of flesh can attain 
to the serenity of the maker. Occasionally he wished for death; 
but the wish did not last long, nor was it violent while it lasted. 
‘1 think,’’ he adds, ‘‘ that others have wished for it also, though 
they have never had the courage to say so in a book.” 

He is equally sincere over the defects of his character, though 
here the moralist may object that sincerity is not enough, and 
that a little shame would be very desirable. Cardan is so in- 
terested in self-analysis that he often forgets to deplore the results 
he has arrived at. He relates, in quick succession, his bad temper, 
his stupidity, his licentiousness, his inordinate love of revenge, 
without pausing to take breath and repent. Several times he had 
ruined himself by gambling: he sold all his wife’s jewels, and 
the furniture, to pay his debts. But he can look back with 
pleasure on the days when he had luck, and adds: ‘‘ Never play 
unless you play for money; nothing else can excuse the waste of 
time.’’ When his vices are inconvenient to himself, we have a 
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more decorous state of things. ‘‘I wish I had a stronger 
character; I ought to give the servants notice, and I can’t. And 
I’ve allowed people to give me presents of goats, lambs, storks, 
hares, and conies, till the house smells like a farm yard.’’ But 
sometimes, and when we should most desire it, he is truly peni- 
tent: he cannot forgive himself for his habit of deliberately saying 
things that will vex his hearers: he has done it all his life: it is 
so strange, this sudden impulse to be rude and to inflict pain. 
Evidently Cardan had the desire to shock others which is so often 
found in unconventional people, and which is so often taken as 
a mark of unconventionality. But he had the head to know that 
it was wrong, and the heart to be sorry for it. 

Such instances of tenderness are comparatively rare. To 
Cardan, the greatest things in life were work, self-examination, 
and the hope of immortality. Human intercourse was unimpor- 
tant beside these. The only time he is stirred to great emotion 
is at the death of his son; and even here it is the feeling that his 
name will not survive on earth that pains him most. He regarded 
friends as useful aids to existence: he took care that Cardinals 
should be among them, and Senators, and the Imperial Viceroys 
of Milan. ‘* When you are choosing a friend, see first whether 
he gets on with others’’—admirable advice, but not the best. 
He is conscious of the risk of great affection: ‘‘ only the gods 
know how to love and how to be wise.’”’ It may be conceded 
that, in this respect, Cardan is less interesting than his contem- 
poraries, whether we take Michel Angelo on the one hand, or Ben- 
venuto Cellini on the other. Only once is he at all impressive— 
when he describes how he meets his future wife. And, even here, 
he grows strangely frigid towards the close. The passage opens 
with rather a beautiful account of a dream. 


“IT was practising at Sacco, and things were going rather well with me, 
when one night I dreamt I was in a garden. It was delightful: there were 
flowers and fruit and a gentle wind: no poet or painter could have imagined 
anything so charming. The garden gate was open, and outside it stood a 
girl, dressed in white. I ran out to embrace her, and immediately the gardener 
shut the gate, and would not let me return. I burst into tears, and, clinging 
to the girl, was excluded from that garden for ever.’’ 


A few days later, Altobello Bandarini, a retired officer of the 
Venetian militia, moved into the house next door; and his 
daughter, both in face and clothing, was exactly like the lady 
of the dream. 

‘*T said to myself: ‘ What am I to do with this girl? I am poor and she 
is poor, and stifled by a crowd of brothers and sisters; how can I marry her? 


And if I attempt seduction, her father lives close by, and is a military man 
besides. Whatever am I to do?’ The end of it was, that I married her; 
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and her parents were quite pressing about it, and offered every facility. She 
lived with me fifteen years, and was the cause of every misfortune that 
happened to me throughout my life.” 


But he has the grace to add that Lucia Bandarini made a good 
wife. It is only as the mother of his sons that she can be said 
to be the cause of misfortune. 

It is characteristic of Cardan that the approach of his marriage 
should be thus indicated by a dream. Never was a man so 
anxious to establish a connection between the spiritual world 
and our own. He believed in dreams, omens, familiar spirits, 
ghosts, astrology, necromancy, cheiromancy, and metoposcopy. 
The supernatural powers were assiduous in their comments on 
his life; but they were singularly ill informed, and rarely told 
him the truth. They never prophesied what happened; and they 
prophesied what never happened. He is to die at the age of forty- 
one, and frames his life accordingly. He lives till seventy-six, thus 
finding himself with thirty-five unexpected years. He goes for a 
walk, and a crow seizes on to his clothes and tears a hole in them. 
Nothing happens. He dreams of a large red hen. He fears it will 
speak to him. It does speak to him. He cannot remember what 
it says, and nothing happens. His little dog, generally so well 
behaved, jumps on to the shelf in his absence and chews up all 
his manuscripts, with the exception of a dialogue on Fate, though 
it was the easiest to chew. This time something does happen : 
before the year is out he gives up his practice at Milan. 

Such were the connections that Cardan tried to establish with 
the other world. He thinks he is impartial, but, obviously, here 
is a matter of faith : he never would have tolerated such incapacity 
in a human adviser. Here he is characteristic of his age. He 
lived at a period when the Catholic religion seemed to be breaking 
down, and each man was trying to make a religion for himself. 
The result was not attractive. A little later, and the Jesuits put 
an end to private enterprise in superstition, and re-organized it 
in the interests of the Church. 

It is instructive to follow the career of a man so curiously 
equipped. But, as we are concerned with Cardan’s character, 
rather than with his achievements, it is sufficient to note three 
events of his life—his visit to Scotland, his quarrel with Julius 
Cesar Scaliger, and the tragedy of his sons.’ 

The visit to Scotland, which took place in 1552, marks the 
highest point to which Cardan’s worldly fortunes attained. For 


‘ The account of the Scottish visit and of the quarrel with Scaliger are 
chiefly derived from Professor Henry Morley’s Jerome Cardan (London, 1854: 
out of print.) 
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forty years he had struggled against poverty, which his marriage 
had increased. The College of Physicians at Milan would not 
admit him, because he was of illegitimate birth. He was the 
victim of snobbishness, which, if it is not co-eval with human 
nature, may be dated from the Counter-Reformation. But his 
extraordinary ability as a doctor compelled people to notice him. 
He records over 180 successful cures; and of patients whom he 
has definitely killed he can only remember three. Since he be- 
lieved he could cure consumption, it was natural that he should 
be invited to attend on the Archbishop of St. Andrews, John 
Hamilton, who believed that he was suffering from it. 

Fortunately for both parties, the Archbishop’s complaint 
turned out to be, not consumption, but asthma. Cardan owed 
his success mainly to his common sense. If he saw the patient 
was growing worse, he changed the treatment. He was less 
scientific than his contemporaries; but, as their science was wrong, 
this was to his advantage. In the present case, he profited by 
the failures of others; and in a month the archbishop, if not 
restored to health, was at all events saved from death. He was 
to live regularly, with proper allowance for sleep, and he was 
not to sleep on a feather bed. Every morning he was to take a 
shower bath. He was to have plenty of turtle soup, and was not 
to overwork. Such advice, then if not now, was more valuable 
than drugs; and Cardan is not to be considered a quack because 
his reputation rested upon it. Before he left, he calculated 
Hamilton’s horoscope, but did not discover that his patient would 
be hanged in 1571. 

On his way back through London, Cardan had an audience 
of Edward VI., who was recovering from an attack of the 
measles. He was greatly struck with the ability of the King, 
who asked him some intelligent questions about the Milky 
Way. At the request of the courtiers, he calculated the 
KXing’s horoscope, and found that he would live till he was 
rifty-five at the least. Next year the King died, and Cardan 
wrote a _ dissertation called What I Thought Afterwards 
about the Subject. He frankly confesses his failure: he 
is to blame, but not the stars. The horoscope, indeed, was a 
perfunctory pjece of work. Cardan wanted to get away from 
London. He was frightened at the overwhelming power and 
ambition of Northumberland, and he foresaw, by common sense, 
though not by astrology, that horrible tragedies were at hand. 

His general impression of Great Britain was favourable. 

‘*Tt is worth consideration that the English care little for death. With 


kisses and salutations parents and children part: the dying say that they 
depart into immortal life, that they shall there await those left behind; and 
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each exhorts the other to retain him in his memory. They dress like the 
Italians, for they are very fond of us. All the northern nations love us more 
than they love each other. Perhaps they don’t know how wicked we are. 
They are faithful, liberal, and brave. But bravest of all are the Highlanders, 
who take pipes with them when they are led to execution, and go dancing 
up to their death.”’ 

It is interesting to contrast this with the lurid account of Italy 
given by the Englishman Roger Ascham. But whether the con- 
trast is to the credit of the English, or of the Italians, is another 
question. 

Three years later, in 1555, Cardan was attacked by the scholar 
and physician Julius Czsar Scaliger. Scaliger was a great, 
healthy bully, who had begun life as a soldier. He was born 
in Italy, but so hated the Italians, that he became a French 
subject and settled at Agen, where he reared his devoted family. 

‘* My father was a terrible man,”’ says his son. ‘ All the gentry respected 
him. He had a face like any king’s. Yes, like an emperor’s. There is no 
king or emperor who has so grand a way as he had. Look at me: I am 
exactly like him. As for my sister, she is a poor creature, a beast.” 


Scaliger, for the sake of notoriety, had already quarrelled with 
Erasmus. Now he attacked Cardan, whom he could not bear, 
thinking him a puny, affected, diseased Italian, who had no right 
to exist in a world which was meant for the strong. Cardan’s 
work, Concerning Subtlety—the greatest of his works—furnished 
an excuse. Scaliger wrote fifteen books of Esoteric Exercitations 
to confute it, loading his adversary with every kind of insult. 

Cardan received a copy of this work, but, having other occu- 
pations, did not immediately reply to it. Scaliger and his family 
waited, month after month, in the greatest anxiety. At last the 
silence was explained. News arrived that Cardan was dead. The 
Esoteric Exercitations had killed him. 

Then the strong man was seized with remorse. He imme- 
diately composed a funeral oration on his victim, which begins 
as follows :— 

‘** Since fate has been so unkind to me as to combine my private achieve- 
ment with a public misfortune, and to connect my efforts, so noteworthy and 
so necessary, with a calamity so disproportionately dire, I think it only fair 
to inform posterity that I did not vex Cardan more by my trifling corrections 
than he has vexed me by his death.”’ 


He continues in the same strain of complacent magnanimity and 
gentlemanly regret, and loudly calls to heaven to witness that he 
had meant no harm. He had done no harm either. Cardan sur- 
vived the oration by twenty-one years, and the orator by seven- 
teen. Unfortunately, the oration was never published; and the 
greatest joke of the sixteenth century could only have been enjoyed 
by a few 
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The younger Scaliger notes it as an odd thing that, when 
Cardan did reply to his father, he never mentioned him by name. 
He only called him ‘‘ a certain accuser.’’ This restraint is typical 
of the man. Though he might be violent with his tongue, he 
tried to govern his pen. The printing press, then only a century 
old, had been mistaken for an engine of immortality; and men 
hastened to commit to it their deeds and passions for the benefit 
of future ages. Cardan, though he shared the illusion, had a 
higher conception of the responsibility. Though he was pitiless 
to himself, he desired that the follies and incompetencies of others 
should often remain anonymous. For this reason, Scaliger is 
only ‘‘a certain accuser ’’ in the reply. 

The end of Cardan’s life was embittered by the tragedy of his 
sons. His own father and mother were long since dead; and 
his wife had died also. He was left to educate three children, 
Gianbattista, Aldo, and a daughter, Chiara. Chiara was a good 
girl, and never cost her father more than a dowry. Aldo was 
wicked and worthless from the first. Cardan, after much un- 
happiness, was obliged to disinherit him. All the love of which 
he was capable went to his elder son, Gianbattista. It is probably 
for Gianbattista that he composed the Precepts which are printed 
at the end of his autobiography, and which are a pleasant con- 
trast to the dusty piety, and still more dusty cynicism, with which 
great men have so often regaled their offspring. Gianbattista, 
who had some ability, studied medicine at Milan. There was an 
earthquake in the night; and, next morning, Cardan heard that 
his son had married a disreputable woman who had neither 
character, connections, nor dowry. He refused to receive them; 
and the quarrel lasted nearly a year. Then he forgave his son, 
and tried to make the best of the catastrophe. 

But greater misfortunes were at hand. Gianbattista’s wife had 
not become respectable by marriage; and their life was one con- 
tinual squabble, in which she was supported by her father, mother, 
and three brothers. At last the young man could no longer bear 
the consequences of his folly. He bought some arsenic and put 
it into a cake, which he offered to the household. His father-in- 
law and mother-in-law were violently ill, but recovered. His 
wife, who had recently given birth to child, died in great agony. 
The cause of her death was obvious, The next day Gianbattista 
was taken to prison. 

As usual, Cardan was warned by portents and dreams. He 
noticed a fiery mark on his hand, which took the shape of a sword. 
He left Pavia, where he was living, and tried to save the life of 
his son. It was impossible to effect more: the facts were un- 
deniable. But there was just a chance that death might be com- 
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muted for exile. To this end, Cardan used all the curious 
scholastic arguments which still found favour in the courts. He 
proved that poison was a nobler weapon than a dagger. He 
proved that it was sometimes used as a medicine, and might 
therefore be considered beneficial. But the Milanese had never 
liked him. His affection moved them as little as his arguments. 
On the 7th of April, 1560, Gianbattista, then twenty-six years 
old, was executed in the prison. 

Cardan was ruined. Not only had he spent large sums over 
the trial, but his reputation as a doctor was destroyed. The father 
of a murderer could not inspire patients with the necessary con- 
fidence. Then, as now, ability without respectability was useless. 
Fifty years earlier, in the prime of the Renaissance, when a man 
was judged by himself, not by his relatives, he might have re- 
covered quickly from the blow. But the Counter-Reformation 
had begun: the Council of Trent was sitting, the Index had been 
started, the Inquisition was being developed. Cardan lived too 
late, a fate even more tragic than living too early. He was a 
martyr without being an apostle. 

He moved to Bologna; and, for a time, his fortunes improved. 
Then, without warning, he was accused of impiety, and im- 
prisoned. 

Hitherto the Church had shown little opposition to science. 
In Italy, at all events, men were permitted to say: ‘‘1 hold this 
as a philosopher; as a Christian I hold the reverse.’’ And 
Cardan had always been strictly orthodox: he had even refused 
to go to Denmark as a royal physician, because the Lutheran 
heresy had been established in that country. But now the Church 
was determined to combat inconsistency as well as dissent. This, 
in Cardan’s 237 volumes, was not difficult to find. The most 
serious charge was, that he had calculated the horoscope of 
Christ. He was accused of atheism; and, as there were then 
grades in atheism, he was placed in the first division of the second 
class. 

The life that had been so tragic ended like a farce. Cardan 
was released from prison by Cardinal Morone, and by Cardinal, 
afterwards Saint, Carlo Borromeo; he was taken to Rome; and 
he died there in the receipt of a pension from the Pope. It seems 
that his accusers had no desire to persecute him. He was an old 
man; and it was improbable that he would give them much 
trouble in the future. All they required was a decent submis- 
sion to the new order that they were establishing, and, having 
obtained that, they left him to die off in peace. To attempt a 
modern illustration, if the Counter-Reformation were to be 
established now, it would deal tenderly with Mr. George Meredith, 
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though it would be relentless towards Mr. Bernard Shaw. Car- 
dan’s great learning, and his past achievements, conferred a 
certain distinction on any one who would protect him. He was 
kept carefully, the product of a talented but misguided age, just 
as the marble gods and goddesses were kept carefully, locked up 
in the galleries of the Vatican. 

He entered Rome in 1571. There he had time in which to 
consider his eventful life; and, for all its misery, he finds that it 
has been good. 

‘It has been my peculiar fortune to live in the century which discovered 
the whole world—America, Brazil, Patagonia, Peru, Quito, Florida, New 
France, New Spain, countries to the North and East and South. And what 
is more marvellous than the human thunderbolt, which in its power far 
exceeds the heavenly? Nor will I be silent about thee, magnificent Magnet, 
who dost guide us through vast oceans and night and storms, into countries 
we have never known. Then there is our printing press, conceived by man’s 
genius, fashioned by his hands, yet a miracle equal to the divine. 

‘‘It is true that, to compensate for these things, great tribulations are 
probably at hand: heresy has grown, the arts of life will be despised, 
certainties will be relinquished for uncertainty. But that time has not yet 
come: we can still rejoice in the flowering meadow of Spring. 

‘*T cannot say that I regret my lot: I am the happier for having known 
so many things which are important and certain and rare. And I know that 
I have the immortal element within me, and that I shall not wholly die.”’ 


Besides hoping for immortality beyond the grave, for which 
there is some justification, Cardan hoped for immortality this 
side of it, for which there is no justification at all. The Italians 
of the Renaissance found their life so wonderful, that they 
believed that men would remember for ever that they had lived, 
and that the intensity of their emotions could not be dissipated 
i by time. Cardan, who is the last man of that Renaissance, is 
i less ambitious in his demands. ‘‘I do not mind whether it is 
i known what kind of man I was, but I should like it to be known 
that I existed.’’ Sir Thomas Browne, who lives still later, and 
who is prepared for total oblivion, sees the futility of such a com- 
i promise. ‘‘ To be content that times to come should only know 
i there was such a man, not caring whether they knew more of him, 
i was a frigid ambition in Cardan, disparaging his horoscopal 
\ inclination and judgment of himself.”’ 

To raise up a skeleton, and make it dance, brings indeed little 
i credit either to the skeleton or to us. But those ghosts who are 
still clothed with passion or thought are profitable companions. 
If we are to remember Cardan to-day, let us not remember him 


as an oddity. 
E. M. Forster 
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“ DE PROFUNDIS”’? 


“he Heine it seemed an unintelligible caprice in Shakespeare 
to have been born an Englishman. But Shakespeare, after 
all, has in him much that is English, and much that the English 
can genuinely admire. It is otherwise with some of our men of 
genius—with William Blake, for example, with Shelley, and, 
later, with Oscar Wilde. Of them we could make nothing, except 
martyrs. Blake, it is true, we ignored, as a lunatic; but Shelley 
we excommunicated; and Oscar Wilde we slowly murdered in 
prison. Why? What does it mean? Who is wrong? Is it we 
or they? It is time we asked ourselves these questions, and tried 
to answer them candidly, without sentimentality and without 
illusion. 

The trouble between these men and us is, that they are artists 
and we are not. By which I do not mean that they were members 
of what has now become a “ respectable ”’ Profession, **in the 
ordinary sense of that extraordinary word.’’ I mean that they 
had, by nature, a certain attitude towards life, one which, of ail 
attitudes, it is hardest for us, who are English, to understand. I 
will not attempt to describe it; I will let the artist speak for 
himself. 
my, . By the inevitable law o  self-perfection, the poet must sing, and the 
sculptor think in bronze, and the painter make the world a mirror for his moods, 
as surely and as certainly as the hawthorn must blossom in spring, and the corn 


turn to gold at harvest-time, and the moon in her ordered wanderings change 
from shield to sickle, and from sickle to shield.” 


The artist is the man who lives by impulse, as we like to believe 
that Nature does. He is an individualist, though he has perhaps 
never heard of individualism. He developes himself, though 
perhaps he does not believe in self-development. By instinct, 
rather than conviction, he neglects conventions, rules, and fore- 
casts. Above all, he ignores morality. ‘‘ Morality does not help 
me. Iam a born antinomian. I am one of those who are made 
for exceptions, not for laws.’’ ‘‘ 1 see that there is nothing wrong 
in what one does.’’ But then, on the other hand: ‘‘I see that 
there is something wrong in what one becomes.’’ To become the 
right thing, that is, the thing his impulses drive him to be, that 
is the artist’s aim, or rather his instinct. Whatever happens to 
him he will accept, so only he can grow by it. And, among 
other things, he will accept sin, even though he repent of it. 
The De Profundis, in essence, is a confession of repentance; 
but the repentance involves no regret. 


! De Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. London; Methuen & Co., 1905. 
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“I don’t regret for a single moment having lived tor pleasure. I did it to the 
pel as one should do everything that one does. There was no pleasure I did not 
xperience. I threw the pearl of my soul into a cup of wine. I went down the 
primrose path to the sound of flutes. I lived on honey-comb. But to have con- 
tinued the same life would have been wrong, because it would have been limiting. 
I had to pass on. The other half of the garden had its secrets for me also.” 


Such an attitude, by its mere existence, is a challenge to every 
law and every convention of society. The artist may or may 
not break these laws and conventions; that depends upon the 
character of his impulses. But he is a standing menace to them; 
he will always break them if he wants to. And it is this that 
society cannot forgive. Is society right or wrong? 

Society represents morality; from which it does not follow 
that it represents virtue. Morality means rule, calculation, subor- 
dination, self-suppression. Every impulse it arrests with the 
questions: Whither do you tend? What are your consequences ? 
Are you safe? Shan’t I be sorry afterwards? Won’t society 
suffer by my act? And morality is right to ask these questions. 
The pity is, that it should answer them so badly. Its answer is 
embodied in the whole fabric of our laws and conventions. And 
this fabric we are not simply wrong in declining to set aside, on 
the plea of some sudden cry of somebody’s inmost self. Yet the 
cry is none the less imperative, none the less legitimate. The 
tragedy lies in the conflict between the soul and the soul’s dead 
products. But in this conflict all the right is not on either side. 
The artist sins, and society sins; but society is the stronger, and 
the artist is crushed. The artist sins, because impulses are not 
necessarily good, either in themselves or in what they lead to. He 
has to sin if he is to grow, and, in proportion as he is a great artist, 
he turns to account his sin and its punishment. Society sins, 
because it has no impulses but only rules; and its rules at best are 
mere makeshifts. Society is at once the cause and the effect of 
Philistinism ; for ‘‘ he is the Philistine who upholds and aids the 
heavy, cumbrous, blind, mechanical forces of society, and who 
does not recognise dynamic force when he meets it, either in a 
man or a movement.”’ 

Thus it is that both the artist and society are always right and 
always wrong. The artist is the deliverer, and the only possible 
deliverer. But mankind can only be redeemed by crucifying its 
redeemer ; and there is a sense in which the redeemer deserves to 
be crucified. 

It follows from this, that the artist’s life must be a tragedy. 
But tragedy, in a world like this, is not necessarily to be regretted. 
So, at least, it is deliberately affirmed by this latest of our victims. 
This pagan, this lover of beauty and joy, this subtlest, finest, and 
not least profound intelligence of our age, is suddenly blasted 
from the blue, hurled into a pit of infamy, shut out from the 
colour and light he loved as few have loved them, condemned to 
the most lingering of deaths, and a death, as it proved, not only of 
body, but of mind. And what has he to say about it? Only that 
he would not choose to have missed it; that suffering has crowned 
his life; and that the fact of suffering is itself a proof of love. 
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‘“* It seems to me that love of some kind is the only possible explanation of 
the extraordinary amount of suffering that there is in the world. I cannot conceive 
of any other explanation. I am convinced that there is no other, and that if the 
world has indeed, as I have said, been built of sorrow, it has been built by the 
hands of love, because in no other way could the soul of man, for whom the world 
was made, reach the full stature of its perfection. Pleasure for the beautiful 
body, but pain for the beautiful soul.” 


Never has the Christian religion been more triumphantly 
vindicated than by this pagan whom Christians have abhorred. 

But, even though it be true that there are cases where suffer- 
ing may redeem, that does not excuse those who inflict the 
suffering. On this point, too, let us endeavour to “clear 
our minds of cant.’’ Let it be admitted that there are matters 
in which the conduct of Oscar Wilde was such as every 
society, even the most enlightened and humane, would legitimately 
and reasonably condemn. Every society has a duty to protect 
the immature. Every society has a duty, and one more ex- 
tensive than any society has ever yet admitted, to control sexual 
relations in the interest of the children to be born of them. But 
everything beyond that is a question of private morals and taste. 
Now the private morals and taste of our society are not such that 
it has a right to throw the first stone at any man. And our law, 
on the matter in question, is a mere survival of barbarism, sup- 
ported, not by reason, but by sheer prejudice. It rests on no 
knowledge, no principle, no common sense; it rests on our instinct 
to persecute what we cannot understand. Oscar Wilde may have 
sinned, not only, as he admits, against himself, but against society. 
But who shall measure the moral gulf by which he is removed from 
the crowd of fallen women and sensual men who mobbed him at 
the gates of the court, who jeered at him on the platform of the 
railway station, and pointed at this man of genius, no word of 
whose message they could comprehend, the index of their gross 
and prurient scorn? It is of such elements, among others, that 
the society that condemns the artist is composed. Is the account 
clear between him and them? 

And there is another point. Let us ignore the iniquities of 
opinion and of the law. Let us suppose that Oscar Wilde was 
as great a criminal as he was judged to be by all the basest and 
some of the finer elements of our society. Even so, was it right 
or, let us say, was it wise, to treat him as we did? This is a 
question which touches our whole system of punishment, and 
affects the case, not only of this isolated man of genius, but of 
hundreds and thousands of dumb and obscure offenders. 

G. Lowes DIcKINSON 
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SHAKESPEARE AND TRAGEDY' 


T is really hard to know where to begin in giving an account 

of this book; it puts so much before us, and awakens so much 
in us. Indeed among its many gifts not the least is this awaken- 
ing power, aided as it is by a singular sincerity and unobtrusive 
dignity of style. As we read it, we feel, not so much how keen 
is the author’s insight,—this we realise afterwards,—but how 
great Tragedy is, how rich life may be, how marvellous Shake- 
speare was. Probably Mr. Bradley would wish for no higher 
praise. And now, to plunge at once into the most profound 
and enthralling part of the whole subject, let us try to set out 
some of the ideas presented as dominant in Shakespeare’s tragic 
view. 

In an illuminating article on Hegel’s theory, (published in 
the Hibbert Journal for July, 1904), Mr. Bradley suggested as 
the definition of Tragedy ‘‘a conflict of spiritual forces involving 
waste.’” Now, in Shakespeare, this conflict centres round the 
actions of great men, men whose stature is above the common, 
set in a world of which they know little, and which is far stronger 
than they. Thus the inter-play of two elements-—‘‘ character,”’ 
and ‘‘the world,’’ (‘‘ Fate,’’ ‘‘ Destiny,’’ ‘‘ Accident,’’ ‘* Provi- 
dence,’’)—forms the essence of the matter. And what is the nature 
of this world? We can, it would seem, at any rate say of it so 
much as this: that it is ‘‘the whole system or order, of which 
the individuals form an inconsiderable and feeble part; which 
seems to determine, far more than they, their native dispositions 
and their circumstances, and, through these, their actions; which 
is so vast and complex, that they can scarcely understand it at 
all or control its workings; and which has a nature so definite 
and fixed, that whatever changes take place in it produce other 
changes, inevitably and without regard to men’s desires and 
regrets’ (p. 30). 

But we are impelled to ask further, even if we cannot answer, 
this other question : Is it in any sense moral or not ? 

Now certainly it is not moral in the sense that it rewards the 
good and punishes the bad according to individual desert. ‘*‘ Such 
‘ poetic justice’ is in flagrant contradiction with the facts of life, 
and it is absent from Shakespeare’s tragic picture of life’? (p. 31). 


1 Shakespearean Tragedy. Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Macbeth. 
By A. C. Bradley LL.D. Litt. D., Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1904. 
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Yet there is justice in the picture: the justice that sees what evil 
is, and how it is begotten of sin. Shakespeare judges indeed, 
only, as Whitman would say, ‘‘ not as the judge judges, but as 
the sun falling around a helpless thing.’’ His part is not tovsay : 
‘This man ought to be hanged,”’ but: ‘‘ See what this man is 
and does, and see what follows.’’ Such is the justice of a portrait 
by Velasquez, the justice Nietzsche calls for, which is ‘‘ love with 
the eyes that see.”’ 

In accord with this is the evident fact that, in Shakespeare, 
what causes the catastrophe is always evil, often ‘‘ plain moral 
evil,’’ and at any rate always imperfection of some kind. ‘‘ The 
inference,’’ Mr. Bradley says, ‘‘ is obvious;’’ if an order is con- 
vulsed by evil, it ‘‘ cannot be friendly to evil or indifferent be- 
tween evil and good, any more than a body which is convulsed 
by poison is indifferent to the distinction between poison and 
food’’ (p. 34). Its very intolerance of imperfection is so “ re- 
lentless,’’ that ‘‘ it would seem to be bent on nothing short of 
good in perfection, and to be ruthless in its demand for it.’’ 
Mr. Bradley calls these inferences obvious: to many they will 
seem strikingly original, and principles that might carry us far 
on our road. Would not the last perhaps lead us to the tragic 
statement of what the Hebrews meant when they spoke of the 
jealous God who visited the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
and what Huxley meant, when he gave the scientist’s allegory 
of Man playing chess with Nature, the invisible partner who never 
made a mistake, and never gave back a move? But Mr. Bradley 
has the honesty and the courage to go further still, and to admit 
that this cannot be the whole truth. It is not fair, we feel, to 
credit the order with the good, and the individuals alone with the 
evil. And more, this evil which causes the convulsion can only, 
it would seem, be expelled at the cost of priceless worth. Hamlet, 
Antony, Macbeth, are cast out to save the life of the whole; but 
when it casts them out, we feel that ‘‘ it has lost a part of its own 
substance,—a part more dangerous and unquiet, but far more 
valuable and nearer to its heart, than that which remains,—a 
Fortinbras, a Malcolm, an Octavius.’’ In these quiet words there 
dawns before the reader a possible re-statement of the doctrines 
of ‘‘ atonement,”’ and “‘ vicarious suffering.”’ 

Nor does Mr. Bradley shrink from the admission, that this 
is no solution of the riddle of life. Shakespeare was writing 
Tragedy, not a Divine Comedy. Yet,—and here Mr. Bradley 
is, as it seems to us, at his very best,—we are haunted at the 
close of these great tragedies by a sense that there is something 
more, some blessed untold secret, something in the tragedy that 
goes beyond the tragedy. We do not feel rebellious or desperate, 
as if the end of the whole matter were nothing but the waste and 
the torture that we see; rather we have a strange experience of 
consolation and hope, sometimes even of exultation. ‘‘ He ex- 
hibits the pinnacles,’’ Whitman says of the greatest poet, of 
which ‘‘no one can say what they are for, or what is beyond. 
He glows a moment on the extremest verge.’’ The appeal here 
must be, I suppose, to the genuine experience of all readers. 
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Those, at any rate, and they will be many, who will agree with Mr. 
Bradley, will be full of admiration for the skill that can express 
such inexpressible matters in prose. He takes the most poignant 
case of all, the death of Cordelia, and, realising well how para- 
doxical he may seem, he shows how the very fact that it depends on 
accident,—in a sense unnecessary accident,—heightens our im- 
pression that, somehow or other, nothing outward can touch the 
soul that has attained. ‘‘ The heroic being .. . . is, in some way 
which we do not seek to define, untouched by the doom that over- 
takes him; and is rather set free from life than deprived of it”’ 
(p. 324). This impression is not, in Cordelia’s case, ‘‘ due to the 
perception, that she, like Lear, has attained through suffering. It 
is simply the feeling, that what happens to such a being does not 
matter; all that matters is what she is. How this can be, when, 
for anything the tragedy tells us, she has ceased to exist, we do 
not ask; but the tragedy itself makes us feel that it is so... . 
Some such thought .... is really present through the whole 
play. Whether Shakespeare knew it or not, it is present. I might 
almost say that the moral of King Lear is presented in the irony 
of this collocation :— 


‘ ALBANY. The gods defend her ! 
Enter Lear with Cordelia dead in his arms,’” 


This last extract is of itself enough to show, what will be 
abundantly clear to readers of the book, that Mr. Bradley has 
not rejected ‘‘ the pessimistic view ’’ because he has not faced it. 

We have left ourselves little space to do more than mention 
the masterly analysis of the four great plays. Without the least 
straining after novelty, Mr. Bradley gives us new lights. He 
is glad to use the labours of other scholars,—it is pleasant to find 
him paying a delightful tribute to Professor Dowden,—and thus 
to take us further without loss of time. In the case of Hamlet, 
for instance, while recognising his speculative bent, and its dan- 
gers, he brings into relief all the active, heroic, even terrible 
elements in the character, in ‘‘ the Hamlet who sends his ‘ school- 
fellows’ to their deaths and never troubles his head about them 
more: the Hamlet who is the first man to board the pirate ship 
and fights with Laertes in the grave, the Hamlet of the catastrophe 
before whom all the court stands helpless. .. .’’ (p. 102). (We 
wish we had room to quote the whole passage.) To account for 
the fatal inaction of such a man, we require something more than 
the paralysing influence of a university; and with that Mr. 
Bradley goes on to make clear to us the full effect on Hamlet, 
even before the play opens, of his father’s murder and his mother’s 
hateful weakness, and how the springs of initiative were sapped 
by the sickening loss of trust in Man and Man’s destiny, the 
horrible clutch of the feeling that nothing is worth while. 

Equally valuable is the searching enquiry into lIago’s 
‘‘malignity.”’ Iago always seems to be a perfectly reasonable 
being,—indeed that is part of the horror of him,—and, if he is, 
there must be a conceivable reason for his conduct. But, plainly, 
none of the myriad motives he assigns is the true one; he does 
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not even believe in them himself. In his soliloquies, he is only 
“motive hunting,’ as Coleridge pointed out. The real spring 
lies in that thirst for the sense of power brought by the giving 
of pain,—a thirst that we see oddly present in children, a thirst 
that has been responsible for some of the worst cruelties in the 
world. Cold, cynical, ambitious, fearless, as Iago is, a dangerous 
intrigue by which he could hold all the stupid ‘‘ good”’ people 
who had slighted him, in the hollow of his hand, and make them 
a at his will,—there lay the temptation and the horrible joy 
or him. 

In his treatment of Macbeth perhaps Mr. Bradley does most 
for us through his vivid perception that it is in Macbeth’s imagina- 
tion that his conscience speaks, that it can only speak there, and 
that neither he nor his wife understands it. If they did, they 
would be saved. It is not ‘* consequences ’’ that Macbeth fears, 
though he may think it is. 

But Mr. Bradley shows his full powers of sympathy and inter- 
pretation, when he comes to the vast movement of King Lear, the 
movement that perhaps outsteps the bounds of drama proper, 
Shakespeare’s greatest achievement, though not his greatest play. 
It would, however, be doing the critic much injustice to try to 
compress his view into a concluding sentence; for the value of it 
lies just in its breadth and fulness, its clear sight of the abysses 
which Shakespeare opens before our feet, and its yet never-failing 
sense of a ‘‘ law and beauty”’ that makes us “feel at last, not 
depression and much less despair, but a consciousness of great- 
ness in pain and of solemnity in the mystery we cannot fathom ”’ 
(p. 279). 

' For all the rest that is in the book,—and that we have said 
nothing of here, only because there was so much else to say,— 
we must bid the reader turn to the book itself. 

F. MELIAN STAWELL 


TWO BOOKS ON ENGLISH POLTICS! 


HESE two books appeared at the same time, and they should 
be read together. They are real contributions to political 
philosophy; starting from widely different standpoints, and 
covering different ground, they supplement one another. Mr. 
Hobhouse’s critical estimate of ideas helps us to understand 
Mr. Low’s critical estimate of machinery. The Liberal pessimism 
of the one helps us to understand the Conservative pessimism of 
the other. Mr. Low has written an admirable description of the 
long growth and recent decadence of English Parliamentary 
government. A perusal of Mr. Hobhouse makes it clear that 
this recent decadence and decline of the authority of Parliament, 
are not, as Mr. Low seems to think, an inevitable change, but a 
temporary symptom corresponding with the temporary victory 
1 The Governance of England. By Sidney Low. London: Unwin, 1904. 
Democracy and Reaction. By L. T. Hobhouse. London: Unwin, 1904. 
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of reactionary ideas. Parliamentary authority has not been 
crushed out between the Cabinet and the electorate. We may 
say, if we like, that it has been deliberately wounded by the ancient 
house of Cecil, or deliberately be-littled by Newspaper Trusts. 
But it will survive these insults. Parliament has declined, be- 
cause the interest of the people in government has declined; 
and, with the return of popular interest, will come the return of 
Parliamentary authority. Popular interest in Parliament was 
equally weak during the autocracy of Palmerston (1860-5) and 
of Disraeli (1874-1880) ; and during the last ten years the political 
‘ stagnation has been accentuated, and the revival artificially de- 
layed, by war, which always distracts attention from Parliament. 
It is possible, indeed, that the growing importance of local 
government, a topic which Mr. Low curiously neglects, may 
tend to reduce the nation’s interest in the doings of the nationai 
assembly; but it is quite arguable that it will have the opposite 
effect. Public spirit is, happily, not a fixed quantity; it is a fire, 
and grows by what it feeds on. 

If the criticism I have hinted at is sound, Mr. Low’s book is 
the best account of the English Constitution as it appeared to be 
from 1894 to, say, 1903 or 1904. It was natural that, when so 
commanding a figure as Mr. Gladstone disappeared from the 
stage, the Parliamentary drama should seem to lose some of its 
significance. It is natural, also, that a House of Commons led 
by a golfing philosopher, and governed by an immense Conserva- 
tive majopty, should be regarded with indifference by the people, 
and disparaged by the theorist. For nine years the House has 
allowed its committee to waste public money on a prodigious 
scale. It has hardly even exercised a critical control, or displayed 
a living interest, in anything of public importance at home. 
There is a remarkable letter from the late Lord Salisbury to Mr. 
Low, which takes the view that Cabinets rule by electoral 
machinery, and will take ‘‘less and less notice’’ of the House 
of Commons. Yet, strangely enough, Lord Salisbury’s successor 
now assures us that by-elections do not concern him, so long as 
he can retain the support of a majority in the House of Commons! 
For my own part, I am firmly convinced that this opinion of the 
declining importance of the House of Commons is erroneous, 
though it has been adopted and industriously propagated by our 
political magnates, and by some of their rich toadies who have 
purchased the Press. Wealth, after all, and social status, are the 
worst enemies of the democracy. A small clique of governing 
families, the Ins and the Outs, Ministers and Ex-ministers, with 
a large Parliamentary following of obsequious plutocrats who 
value their seats for social or anti-social reasons—this is not a 
pleasant picture of the glorious British Constitution actually at 
work. Nor is it really a true one. But it is rather like our 
glorious Constitution in a decade of domestic repose and colonial 
warfare. Anyhow, there is enough truth in it to make one feel 
the necessity of improving by some means the efficacy of repre- 
sentative government, by making it possible for poor men, 
who have the will and capacity, to become Members of Parlia- 
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ment, and to contribute directly to the work of legislation and 
government. 

Mr. Hobhouse recognises these evils, and agrees with Mr. 
Low that Parliament has been acting more and more like a formal 
body which merely registers the decisions of the Executive. But 
that does not mean that Parliament will continue so to act. We 
must beware of drawing hasty inferences from the doings of a 
Parliament with an abnormally large Conservative majority 
and an abnormally weak and divided Opposition. The root 
of the evil is disclosed by Mr. Hobhouse’s acute analysis 
of the ideas that have held dominion over us for the last decade. - 
From 1832-1872 peace and retrenchment, along with adminis- 
trative, constitutional, and commercial reforms, were the watch- 
words of Liberal progress. In foreign relations our statesmen 
showed a growing consciousness of the value of liberty and 
self-government, a growing recognition of national right and 
international law. The doctrine of non-intervention contributed 
to progress at home. And progress there was, in the best sense 
of the word. All the Governments of that period were more or 
less liberal and progressive. Then came the growth of Im- 
perialism, checked, however, by the tremendous power of Mr. 
Gladstone, and by the surviving strength of Cobdenism. With 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, Imperialism triumphed; it invaded the 
Liberal Party, and was accepted by some of the Socialistic Schools. 
As Mr. Hobhouse says: ‘‘ Aggrandisement, war, compulsory 
enlistment, lavish expenditure, Protection, arbitrary government, 
follow naturally upon one another.’’ We have been brought to the 
edge of Protection and conscription; but, at the sight of them, 
the nation has recoiled, and now it is asking itself whether after 
all ‘‘ the imperial idea ’’ is a good substitute for the old formulae. 
Those who have sought in vain for the proper antidote to Mr. 
Chamberlain, will find much consolation in the first and last 
chapters of Democracy and Reaction. 

Mr. Hobhouse is a good Socialist and a good Liberal. He 
sees clearly that Cobdenites and Socialists should unite to check 
militarism and imperialism. The rights of peoples, whether large 
or small, must be respected if we are to advance in civilisation. 
We cannot improve ourselves—nay we are only brutalised and 
exhausted—by invading and conquering others. Mr. Hobhouse 
asks why so many educated people have embraced ‘‘ the imperial 
idea.’’ He thinks that, of the philosophers, Hegel and Darwin 
have contributed most to this movement. It is a pity that he has 
not worked out the intellectual affinity of Bismarck and Hegel a 
little more fully. It would explain some interesting phenomena 
in our academic and political life. 

One of the topics introduced by Mr. Low is likely to deserve 
and attract the closest attention as soon as a reforming Adminis- 
tration returns to power. I mean the House of Lords (Chapters 
XII and XIII). Its strength, says ouf author, is in its weakness. 
‘‘ If it were able to exercise a tithe of the powers it theoretically 
possesses, it must have been reformed out of existence long ago.”’ 
Perhaps it would be more true to say that the secret of the so-called 
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‘‘ Upper Chamber’s”’ strength is its consciousness of weakness, 
the feeling that it represents nobody. ‘‘ Everybody and nobody,”’ 
to quote a witty saying of Lord Iddesleigh, ‘‘ must find it hard 
to quarrel.’’ Mr. Low tries to make out that the House is repre- 
sentative in a certain sense. Are there not a few peers who 
represent the Civil Service, the Army, Learning, Science and Art, 
the Anglican Church, and the Kaffir Circus? Very true; but 
Mr. Low is far too good a reasoner to deceive himself by this 
double use of the word “‘ representative.’’ Representative govern- 
ment is not government by representative people. Mr. Low is 
too candid to pretend that the House of Lords is a good check on 
popular violence or Ministerial haste. Its function is, he says, 
to see that time is given for mature reflection on matters of 
importance! If its function is fulfilled, we are driven to suppose 
that, since 1832, no matter of importance has ever been brought 
forward by a Conservative Government. If, during the last de- 
cade, the House of Commons has sunk, its fall has been nothing 
to that of the House of Lords. The Lords has done nothing 
at all except pass the Bills sent up from the Commons; and, last 
year, the contempt entertained for it by the Government was 
exhibited by leaving this work of formal registration. until the 
very end of the session. If ever again the Lords attempt to serve 
the Commons as they did in 1894, ‘‘ resentment,”’ in Mr. Low’s 
words, will certainly be ‘‘ roused by the spectacle of a privileged 
class’’; but whether an agitation for reconstructing the House 
of Lords will be set on foot, is more doubtful. Would it not be 
wiser to enlarge the Budget, including in it the most important 
measures, and send up the rest at the end of the session, when 
the hereditary legislators have left town? It would be a mistake 
to treat the House of Lords with the respect which a score of its 
members deserve. Any reformer whose energies are in dangr 
of being misdirected should read carefully what Mr. Low has to 
say, remembering that he puts the case for the House at its 
highest. They will carry away with them an impression that 
may be summed up in a sentence: *‘ The way to be cured of an 
excessive admiration of the House of Lords is to go and look 
at it.” 
Francis W. Hirst 
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